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PREFACE 


T ni: pf'esenf work tiL^zf planned some years ego and is connected with the official 
duties of the mtihor of the first part of the bookt wlten in i^iS and iqiq had 
to make a thorough examination of the eshoie of the well~kftooin Archduke Rainer 
colleeiion of Papyri in the Natsonal Library, VI'enrta. On this occasion, a number 
of pieces among the finds from the Fayyitm and ai-Ushmiinayn came to light, con^ 
sisting of fragments of miniatures, pen^drawings^ sketches, book^omameuts. spe¬ 
cimens made from engraved Hocks, inlaid filigree works and book-bindings, — of 
great importance for the history of ike art of bock-making in the Islamic vsorld —. 
a treasure that called for publication. In this collection alt the pieces belonged to the 
earliest centuries of the Muslim era, and whereas the student of painting had hitherto 
been unable to find any examples from MSS, earlier than ike thirteenth cmhery, 
specimens could now be made available from the ninth and tenth centuries, which 
throw light m the development of this hmnch of art and offer parallels from Egypt 
to the frescoes of Sdwtarrd, reproduced in Professor E, l{BBZFS.iM'S admirable 
publication. Mahals of the same kind for the history of Islamic art had also 
to be sought for in other collections, and some slight, hut important, results were 
obtained by means of similar researches in the Papyrus coltecHons of the Staailiehe 
Museen in Berlin, as well as in the Library of the University of Heidelberg and in 
the Royal Library of Cairo. 

Some progress had already been made in the preparaiim of a monograph dealing 
with these materials, when the Pantheon S.A., which had already expressed its 
readiness to undertake the publication, suggested that the whole period of Islamie 
art should be covered, and that examples should, wherever possible, be obtained from 
colleehons outside Austria and Germany. Under these circumstances, it was found 
desirable to divide the whole work into two periods, (/} the early Islamic, from 
the seventh to the twelfth century inclusive, and (II) from the thirteenth to the eight¬ 
eenth century. The latter period was undertaken by Six Thomas If'- AXiVOLO, 
and thus a comprehensive account is furnished by our Joint labours, to which we 
have given the title of The Islamic Book. 

The publishers have generously provided iilustraHve material in the form of 
plates, and illustrations in the text, tm of which are in colour. The reader is hereby 
not only enabled to form a dear idea of the magnificent colourtng of the Persian 
miniatures, but a special difficulty is removed in connection with the examples be¬ 
longing io the early Islamic period. In their case, ihe colours have suffered severe 
chemical changes, partly in consequence of ihe process of disintegration to which 
they have been exposed fem almost a thousand years, so that it is not possible in every 
instance to be sure of the original shades of colour. Wherever possible, a description 
of them has been given in the text. But since even the most minute descripEon, which 
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in spit* df all tfforii mmt leave room for tmeerfmnty, (omtoi entirely replace the 
shades of colottr themselves t the most important pieces have been given here in co- 
lour, and the firm of Max fAFFP of Vienna has in a masterly manner succeeded 
in reprodiuing the appearance of the originals. 

In the ease of the references to MSS., when only a number is given, the recto 
is meant; the verso is indicated by b. In note ’ji only, a and b denote the columns 
of the text. 

For the spelling of oriental words and names have followed, in the German 
and English editions^ the system of transliteration adopted in the orimtai Journals 
of these respective countries. It was originally proposed to add a bibliography of 
works m Islamic art that have appeared since 1914, but the comprehensive critical 
bibliography by W, BjORKiiAtt and E, KetiNSI. has made this superfluous. So the 
reader will find on p. is6 merely a list of the most important bibliographies. The 
work byBr.H. Ibscher, mentioned at the end of note SjB, has been published now in 
Berickte am den preufi. Kunstsammiungen XL IX (192S), pp. 86—90, under Ike 
heading **Koptische Buckeinbinde aus Agypte^^. Mere are discussed: 

No. /, P.BeroL 14022 (with reconstruction), p. 8yf. (cf here p.40) 

/4 „ 140ZI (with picttcre of the original and reconstruction), p. SSf, 

(cf. here p. 41) 

„ III, (udth picture of the original and reconstruction), p.88f. 

(cf here p. 40) 

„ IV, „ spos6 (with reconstruction), /. &S-90 (ef. here p^4^)- 

Finally, it is our pleasant duty to express our gratitude to ail those who have 
in various ways promoted the course of this work. In ^e first place achhowledgemmi 
must be paid to the munificent and appreciative assistance rmdered to the author 
of the first part of this book by the President of the Republic of Chechoslovakia, Pr(h 
fessor Dr. T.G.MasarYK, who enabled him to remain for several months in Egypt, 
Thanks are due to kirn for making it possible to acquire for ike present Book valuable 
material from the Royal Library in Cairo. The Ministry of Education in Prague 
kindly granted leave of absence from academic lectures during this visit and made 
'an extra allowance Jor the expenses of ike Journey. For obtaining materials from 
Berlin and Heidelberg, the mtthor of the first pari of the present work received from 
the Notgemeinsekafi der deuischen Wissenschaft a grant for kh Papyri studies in 
Germany, and desires to express his grateful thanks to Mis Excellency Staatsminister 
Dr, SetitiiTT^OtT and to Kultusminister Professor Dr, C,M, Becker, who has 
always skoam the Hvelmt interest in these studies. Thanks are also due to the au* 
thoriiies of the Nationalbibliotkek in Vienna, DmcUttAjencral Professor Dr, J. 
Bick, as well as to Professor Dr, O, Smital, Dr. M. Gerstinger and Dr, E, 
WaILNER for facilities in the use of the collections under their charge, —to Pfivai^ 
Dozent Dr. Th. SEiF forinfemmeddem which he readily provided on several occasions. 
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— /£> Professor Dr. A. Stix and Dr. I^.Patns for thAr assistance in determining 
the co/ours. FurfMer^ we deAre U> thank the authorities of the Austrian Museum 
of Art and Industry in Vienna, the Directors of the Oriental Department and De¬ 
partment of Mamescripis of the Pncssian Staatshibiiothek in Seriin, — Professor 
Dr. JF- SCHVBART^ Keeper of ike coUection of Papyri in the Stactlieke Musem in 
Berlin, Conservator Dr, H. iBscMERt — Professor Dr. F. Bilabri., in charge 
of the Schott-Rdnkardt coUection of Papyri in the Unixfersiiy Library, HAdeiberg, 
and Professor Dr, W.Siujb, Director of the same Lihr^y, the Directors Dr. £. 
Gratzl and Dr.G. LEfDfNGER of the Bavarian Staaisbibliotheh, Muttieh; A sou 
Haif-Bey, Director of the Royal Library, Cairo, — who unforhmaUiy retired so 
soon—, Conservator Aly F/FR/ and Librarian Ait MED Ramv: Dr, R, Novak, 
Keeper of the Library of the Afuseum of Arts and Crafts in Prague —/ and the 
Directors of the foUowing Libraries, University of Edinburgh; British Museum, 
India Office, Royai AAatic Society, aeid Victoria and Albert Museum, London; 
BiUiothbgue Nationale, Paris; Accademia dei Lined, Rome; and Royal University, 
Upsala, fc»r ike vsejf photographs of onsets in their respective coUecHons; — to t^ 
Austrian Gozvmmefci Press, Vienna, Captain A. Cresu'ELL, Cairo, Director H. 
NOtzel, Professor Dr, F. Sarre and Professor Dr.J. STRZYGOWSKt for the use 
of photographs and plates; — Mr, J, Nsttmank for his careful drawings of the 
reconsfritcUons, — the selffsacnffcing publisher for his willing acquiescence in our 
wishes in regard to the get-up of our booh, — the printing-press of A.pRiES in Ldpsig 
and ike art-establishment of F. Bruc/cmaim in Munich, as well as M.JaffE of 
Viensta, for their careful and admirable technical work, —Lastly the authors desire 
to acknowitc^ their indebtedness to Mr. J, Allan for the exceilena of his frems- 
lafion of the first part originally written in German and to Mrs. M.GroHMaNN, 
Mr, J, Allan, Dr. Th. Sesf and C. Wiutms for reading of proofs. 
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MINIATURES 

H itherto very little has been known about early Islamic pabtmg^. H. Lam- 
MEXS has, it is true, diown in his brtCiani essay ii$ fJsiamprimitif 

mfme des oris figuris* that primitive Islam was by no means so hostile topiaures 
as was originally supposed. Frescoes and mosaics continued to adom the houses of 
the young Muslim aristocracy for several decades after Muhammad's death and even 
the pious did not refrain from adorning their walls in this way, and even portraits 
of Persian kings and pictures of the Virgin were sometimes found in die dwellings 
of Muslims. Of all this, however, nothing has survived. Only the frescoes ckting 
from a late period in the country palace of Qi>53yr *Amra* discovered by Alois 
M tJSiL, which according to E. HE»2FELti* was built between 71* and 715 A. D. 
by al-WalTd I, and the no less splendid wall-paintings of Samarra (begun in 836 
A. D.)* may perhaps enable us to imagine what the frescoes in the palaces in the 
city of the Prophet may have looked like and give an idea of bow the palace of 
al-.Muyttar, built and adorned with pictures by al*Mutawahkil (1147—861 A. D.), 
may have been decorated.* But al.Mu^ta^lm and al-MutawaJckij were not the only 
'Abbasids 10 embellish their palaces with pictures, for, tf we may rely upon the 
looj Nights, Hiriin ar-Rashid before them had built in the midst of the garden of 
his palace in Baghdad a great hall which was adorned with picture.^ in the Persian 
fashion, the work of Persian painters summoned to the court of the Caliph for this 
special purpose.* Wlien art had found a new home at the coun of theFarimid Caliph 
al'Mustansir billah (1035—94 C>*)i the latter's minister, the artistic al-Hasan b. 

*A 1 T b.*Abd ar-Rahman al-YliurT, a connoisseur of books and pictxircs. became the 
most notable patron of a series of distinguished arttsts, among them al-Qu§ayr and 
the ’Iraqi Ibn ’Am, who were considered to rank as artists with the celebrated calli- 
graphers I bn Muqla and I bn al-Bawwab. Al-MaqrUI has given us in detail the 
storj' of the rtvalry between these two and a propos of this work made some mention 
of a third master. aJ-Kutami.' We should probably know more about this school of 
painting and its artists, if his "Book of the Classes of Painters" had survived to us.* 
We have therefore to be satished with the meagre list of artists* which 

H, Lavdix Jtas put together,* and we only know further that the Fap’mtd Caliph 
al-Amnr bi-ahkam Allah (itot—1139 A. D.) had the pomaits of various poets placed 
in the arches of his manfora of lacquered wood in Cairo.** 

if we know very little about the painting of the first six centuries of the Hijra, 
i.c„ to the end of the twelfth century A. D., the state of our knowledge of miniature¬ 
painting of this period has been even worse. Al-Mas*0DI tells us that he saw m 
Ista^ in 303 A, H. (915^*^ A, D.) a manuscript which contained cht |X)nraits of 
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Sasanian kings, painted on paper or parchment^ and perhaps it was the same 
work (hat Hamza it. al-J$fahAN1 ((1.967 A. D.) menttons in his Hisicry^* 

as '*che Book of the Portraits of the Sasanian Kings". To judge from his account*^ 
these portraits must have been executed in colours and iNuminated with gold leaf, 
and, as A, v, LL COg su|^;e5ts,^*^ were probably closely connected in tty!e with Mani- 
citaean miniatures^ precious relics of which have been brought bock by the Gentian 
expedition to Turf^. Whai we further add that towards 900 A. D. the Ba^ri Ebn 
^Va]U^ab, an Arab, was shown at the court of the Emperor of China, a whole set 
of pictures, representing a series of Prophets including Mu^mmad,*^ we see how 
the products of Muslim painting had already travelled, and how early the art of 
the miniaturist had already seized upon religious subjects, in conirast to the attitude 
of strictly orthodox circles, but no concluricms beyond the actual facts can be drawn 
from this story. We do not know whether these pictures were still executed in the 
spirit of Hellenistic an or were rather in the style of the Sasanian*Persian or Central 
Asiaitc schools. One suggestion may, however, be made in this connection, namely, 
tltat the Manichaean school of painting must almost certainly have had a strong, 
if not exactly deciding, influence on these early Muslim specimens of the painter's 
art, although 1 would not go so far as A. v. Le Coq,” who calls the Manichaean 
miniatures the basts of almost all Islamic miniature painting. The influence of .Mani- 
chaeism w'as fought by Muslim orthodoxy with means no le^ barbaric than were 
used in the West; and St, Augustine surely never thought that his challenge Contra 
FausHtm Lib. XIII| Chap. iB intindite otmus illas numbranas eleganiesque toeturof 
deceris oxquisiias would one day hnd an echo in the Muslim cast: yet In 

311 A.H,(923 a. D.} at the public gate of the palace in Baghdad, Mani's portrait was 
burned wth 14 sacks of heretical works, out of which fell gold and silver.^* The pro¬ 
secution some two years before of al-Hallaj and lus sect, which was much influenced 
by the h'tamchaeans, certainly inflicted a lieavy blow on painting, which in Iraq was 
probably still influenced by Manichaean art, and whatever other manuscripcs w‘ith 
miniatures still existed perished for die most pan in the catastrophes that fell wdih 
Increasing frequency upon Muslim states after the fall of ihe 'Abbosid Empire,** 

It 18 therefore inteliigible that evoi the earliest codices with roiniaiures in the 
domain of Muslim art that have so far become available for study do not date 
beyond the thineenih century A. D,** But as not one of these manuscripts comes 
from Egypt it was concluded that mediaeval Arab book-illumination was apparently 
confined to 5 >Tia and Mesopotamia.** Why Egypt in particular should have had no 
share in ihis "Arabic" book-illumination was really not obvious on the face of it. If 
anywhere fragments of early Islamic illuminated manuscripts had escaped destruc¬ 
tion, this was most likely to occur in Egypt, the soil of W'hich has faithfully preserved 
memorials and documents of its history and culture thousands of years old, which 
liave been yielded up in increasing numbers in recent decades from the protection 


of iis soil; and ia fact the find in the Fayyilm*’^ which created such a sensation at 
the time, actually gave us several fragments of Arab miniatures of the early middle 
ages, to which FltlMjn£L called attention In a brief notice in September 1885“ and 
which are preserved with the no less valuable documents from al-Ushm«nayn in the 
Erzherzog Rainer collection of papyri In the National Library of Vienna, 

The oldest specimen of these fragments PER. Inv, Chart. Ar. 35612 (Plate i), 
16x14,5 cm, represents the remaias of the last quire, folded in the middle, of a 
paper manuscript which had pcrha[M had miniatures throughout. The right leaf 
still shows in recto the remains of four tines in Arabic, which are probably in the 
same hand as the rest of the text but written rather more hastily. In verso are 
twelve lines continued in four lines on the left leaf, the reverse of which is empty. 
Below as an end*vignette is a tree in strong bright colours with vermilion fruits 
between two low hills sloping down in three stages, which like the branches and 
trunk are painted dull green edged a dull yellow. The coarse wavy lines which fill 
the separata stages as ornaments remind Fit I. vtM£i, of the conventional hills in il- 
luminaied manuscripts of Spanish provenance qf the eleventh or tw'elfth centuries 
A. D, Below this picture there was originally the colophon of the writer as the con¬ 
clusion of the manuscript, of which there only survives the beginning kadha 1 -kitdb 
and the illegible firs: word of the second lint. The vigorous, educated hand of the 
text WTitten throughout in dark brown bk, the contents of which can unfortunately 
no longer be ascertained^ points to the third century A. H. (ninth-tenth century^ 
A. D.**). FftiMMEL had also dated the fragment in the tenth century* apparently 
on the authority of J. Kar.^bacek, who, it U remarkable to note, seems to have paid 
no particular attention to the fragment. 

The minibure, which is hurriedly done with coarse strokes of the brush and in 
technique recalls the paintings In Greek papyri** is as essentially different from the 
pictures of trees in Greek manuscripts, such as the Vienna Dioscurides Cod. Med. 
Graec. t, as from those In late Arabic translations of medical or botanical w’orks, 
for example the Vienna manuscript of Galen, A. F. to (cf, Plate ji), and the re¬ 
presentations of trees on Syrian glass of the twelfth and thirteenth century A. D., 
e. g. on the fragment of glass, said to come from Aleppo (Inv. No, 2440) in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum b Berlm. U recalls Egyptian pictures" by the primitive 
style of composition, which makes the tree look like a pressed plant, and makes 
the branches come out to right and left of the straight trunk in the middle at ap¬ 
proximately equal angles, with the foliage, mdicated by thick dots and tlie fruit 
scattered among the leaves, apparently without any connect bn with the tree. 

If it is not possible in the case of the fragment just described to make out a con¬ 
nection between text and picture, it is very different with the fragment Inv, Chart. 
At. 25615 a-e (Plate a), which is also said to have come from the find in theFayyum. 
It consists of five scraps of paper turned yellow, which 1 only found piece by piece 
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in thft collectioti of the Erziieraog Rainer papyri, and when united they give a leaf 
14, 1X i6 cm. The lejci which is written with dark brown ink in a heavy vigorous 
hand of about die end of the tiiird cent. A. H. (c, 900 A. D.) t$ arranged in recto 
in three and five lines, enclosing a representation of a symplegma of a long-hair'* 
ed woman and a bearded kneeling man, and continued in 14 lines on the verso, 
gives a portion of the 46th chapter of an erotic manuscript. It gives first a brief 
description of the scene represented by the picture below and then adds the full 

description of an amorous adventure. The picture, the 
coarse clumsy sketchy drawing of which is in keeping 
with the heavy hand of the text and a'hich is perhaps by 
the writer of the manuscript, has obviously only been 
added after the text was written. The space left Fur the 
picture was, in any case, too small, so that the two heads 
almost touch the last line of the text and the otiilines of 
the foot go over the top of the /dm of 

Here we hav% a picture of a woman presumably to 
be imagined sitting, who thrusts her legs adorned with 
anklets, straight up so that the toes approach the fore¬ 
head, Her left hand holds the man, kneeling on the other 
aide, firmly by the shoulder, her right is presumably laid 
on his left fore-arm, the hand of which gras|» her breast 
wiiile the man’s right hand is round her right shoulder. 
The man's hair and beard and the woman’s locks which 
hang down to the seat are painted a vigorous black; the 
undulating treatment of the woman’s hair recalls in tech¬ 
nique the very similarly drawn head of a worshipper by 
a Coptic artist, which J. KakABacEk. illustrates in the 
FUkret durdt dii AussUHung dtr Papyrus Ershsrsog 
Fainer, p, 93.** The woman’s hair is probably meant to be patted in the middle, 
as worn by the noble ladies praying represented in the miniature illustrated by 
A. V. Le Coq,"" Kat. No. 1 B, 4937 from Chotscho (ninth century ?). As in the latter 
there are tw'o ringlets hanging down over the forehead., on left and right. In the 
physiognomy the strong emphasis on tlie eyebrows and the large eyes arc striking. 
They give life to the expression of the head, in the way we are accustomed to, not 
only in old Egyptian paintings but also In Coptic** and Ethiopic** miniatures and 
in Hellenistic portraits.** Tlie peculiarity that the two figures, although facing each 
other, are represented with breast and face facing while the feet are drawn in pro- 
file, so that only the eyes directed to one another indicate they are facing each 
another, is a feature our picture has in common with Coptic and Ethiopic paint¬ 
ing. The drawing which borders the black outlines with parallel contours^ ori- 



Ftg. T. CarvedAmbic botmj 
oft he LXth-Xtb cent. A. D, 
(Paris, Louvre). 
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^nally verniifion but now reddish brown^*’ while only the hair and cheeks of the 
woman are painted in a black or reddldr brown colour, does not enable one to 
make any deduction about the kind of original, ft is very probable that it was one 
of the kind of obscene pictures which we know from Pompeian wall paintings, 
which also adorned die obscene books of tbe hetaira EJephantis.** In view of die 
Egyptian provenance of the piece, however, the suggestion must not be rejected 
ofT'hand that the painter had perhaps before him a mode!, which had at least vague 
connections with the w'elhknown erotic papyrus of Turin of the period of the Ram- 
asids, of the twelve pictures of which Rossi** has given three in a modified form. 
The fragment is in any case important, for text and picture alike, as the sole sur¬ 
vival of the older erotic literature of the Arabs.** 

The same technique as in the pen and ink drawing just discussed is seen in 
PER. Inv.Chart. Ar. 35615 (Plate ja), although artistically it is on a much higher 
level than Inv. Chart. Ar. 25613. The very yellow paper, 9,8 X tj,! cm, came from 
the find of al-Ushmunayn and forms the left half of a leaf which may have txilonged 
to an illustrated collection of anecdotes. In recto seven lintfs of text hav'c survived, 
which are continued in verso in two lines below the drawing. The writing, in parts 
much faded but originally dark brown, points to die end of the ninth or beginning 
of the tenth century .A. D. The standing bearded male hgure in tong clinging robes 
on the left side of the page, which unfottunaiely is more than half destroyed, is 
sketched in w^kh bold vigorous strokes in black, outlined w'kh vermilion, the dress 
done in dirome yellow, changing to greenish, mixed with vermilion. Only the right 
lialf can still be seen of the long face, placed almost perpendicular, set in black hair 
and a pointed beard, in which again the strongly emphasised targe ej-o strikes the 
observer. The figure looks up at a flat object strongly drawn with the brush, and 
points towards it with the outstretched fore-finger of the right hand, but it can no 
longer be identified as the upper part is tom away. On the right is an area enclosed 
in sharp black lines edged with vermilion drawn with a ruler, divided into two halves 
by a Ime down the middle. The left is filled by spiral flourishes, the largest of which, 
twisted in the form of an S, recalls the ornament on a carved Arabic board in the 
Louvre (ninth-tenth century A. D.) which J, STRZi'GOWiiKJ** has published (fig. t), 
although the latter much mom strongly emphasises the bird's head termination. 

The right half portion has at the top an endless network of lozenges, unfortunately 
only partly presen'ed, formed of sets of parallel wavy Sines intersecting one another, 
In the centre of the compartments formed by the intersections, a small trefoil is 
placed. The same pattern ts seen on the lower garment of a figure n'earing a long 
robe on a Coptic fresco of the temple of es^SebiTa in Nubia, transformed into a 
church.** The endless criss-CfO&s pattern is terminated by a frieze which has in ks 
centre a heait'Sbaped leaf with a trefoil inlaid, which is contained on right and left 
by an 'acanthus leaf forming a kind of arabesque with spiral involutions. The whole 
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pattern seems to be cut out of an intermittent undulating series and is found a^iti 
on the tntrados of an arch of the noTth^eastem aisle of the Mosque of I bn 
in Cairo (hg. a)," 

The tower pan of this frieze Is formed by a square which shows a dower motive 
formed of spirals, such as are found again on the carved wings of a south-western 
gate of the Haram of the Mosque of Ibn TulQri (hg-i)-** 

The drawing therefore shows the same principles—creating a whole ornament 
by a few spiral lines and filling the entire surface—that £, has d^ribed 

as the characteristic features of the Tulihiid ornamentation. The date above sug¬ 
gested on paJaeographicat grounds is thus supponed by considerations of srj’le. 

I should like next to discuss the Arabic picture of a horseman on PERF* No. 954 
(iig.4), whichj. Karabacek in 1^93 made the subject of a thorough study,** which 
he reprinted in shortened form in the FuAtvr durch dig Aussteliw^ der Papyrus 
Ershsrzog Raimr, p. 451 f. It also belongs to the tenth century, and represents a 
bearded warrior in a Bomng robe and a peaked head-dross, Ituming forw'ard with 
Ute upper part of his body, holdiog out fus round shield for protection with his left 
arm and his sunk lance in the right. Kaeabacek suggests that the picture was 
perhaps intended to be placed as an illustration to the text in a hippological work or 
one on military science. The yellow-brown strong paper 9,4 X 7,1 cm lias below the 
picture the explanatory note ai-faras 6 i-*f’^adi[tn\ “the horse vigorous in onslaught”; 
the other side contains five effaced lines of Arabic running parallel 10 the margin, 
below them a knot as ornament (fig. 3), half of which however only survives. 

Below is a quotation from the Qur'an Sura IJ, 90; 

tva~md fau/iqi *iiid My success is 

Uildhi ma-aiayki in God alone and in Him 

tawakkaiiu have I placed my trust, 

and below it: 

ai-Aamdu lUiihi shukran al'kamdu Htlaki wakdaku 
[mimma Akit Tamtm Haydara^ 

Praise be to God and thanks; Praise be to God alone. 

Abu Tamim Haydara painted this." 

The text on both sides is obviously by one and the same hand and, like the draw¬ 
ing, is done in deep black ink. We have here the signature of the artist, the only one 
thai has survived to us of the tenth century, to which the liand shows it to belong. 

From the point of view of style, in the drawing of the horse on PERF. No, 954 
we are at once struck by the peculiar treatment of the joints and the clumsy position 
of the thigh, w'hiJe the drawing of the head and mane are quite in keeping with 
the type Vr'hich we know from Coptic pictures of mounted saints.** These qualities 
are found in a much higher degree in a drawing which we must esteem one of the 
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best of the early MusUm period and which has also already been reproduced by 
], Karabacck** per. Inv.Chan. Ar. 13683 (Plate 4a), The dingy white piece of 
paper 5f7x8,i cm, which probably came from al-UshroQnayn is the very well pre* 
served remnant of a manuscripi with pictures in the text, the contents of which can 



Fig. a. Stucco onufflcnt 
freWQ tbc jirtrarifw of mi 
Arch of the El wn 
of the Mo^uf of Ibn 
in Cairo. 



Fig . ji Midfile ornament 
in the cured wings of n 
south-west door of ihe 
^urain of the Mosque 
of Tbn itt Cairo. 



Fig. 4. Ajabic pkture of a of the tenth 

century A. D. (Vkmui^ Hainer oonectina nf papTii, 
RTchihitiop^ No. 954,) 



Fig. 5. Ommnent on the bock csf the pen dntwing PERF. No, 954 {oompkited). 

no longer be ascertained, as there only Burvive five lines of the text in verso and the 
remains of two lines above the picture in recto, the second of which was perhaps 
the title of the picture and below the picture the remains.of one line. The text h 
written b dark brown ink b an extraordinarily careful hand; the end of the third 
or beginning of the fourth century A* H. (tenth A. D.) is indicated as its probable 
date by a series of characteristic peculiarities.** The drawing, which reveals the 
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hand of a skilled drttn^htsnian, perhaps the writer of the teKt, shows a dog squat^^ 
ting on its haundies, which ^ as Professor C. CORi tells me, is of a breed closely ooh' 
nectcd with the pariah dog. Before ft is a slender elay jug with a broad mouth of 
the typical form with which we are farniliar from Upper Egypt.** The outlines of 
the dog and of the jug are drawn in black ink and gii.'en a little life W'hh dark ydlow 
and ruby parallel lines. The haunches and stomach are done in a dull w'hite colour, 
as is the large goggJe-cye which is drawn in eaactly the same way as in the bird on 
the Greek parchment Inv.Gr* Pap. 30511 (Plate 3b) from the Fayyum. The hair of 
the head and of the tail are done in grey and the rest of the body and the jug is 
bright yellow ochre. The various parrs of the lx»dy were obviously drawn vidth 
separate lines, which show a marked preference for curves; thus, for ejtample, the 
head is clearly made up of three strokes one of which makes the head proper while 
a second fontis the snout and a third adds the ^r$. The body of the animat is 
evidently too small. The strongly marked muscles of the legs recall specimens of 
Mesopotamian plastic art; the joints which resemble scale^ltke excrescences^ show 
here, as on PERF, No. 954, a style of represeniatton very similar to what we hnd on 
the dragon-pattem In the drapery of the equestrian statue of Chosroes U at Taq-i- 
Bustan,** where we also hnd the iigures so to speak dissected in a remarkable way,*^ 
which together with the fondness for flourislies in the drawing of the mane and tall 
recalls the work of Eastern Asiatic schools.** If H. GlOck's sugg^tion is correct, 
that it was the Turks who brought the dissecting principle from the East to nearer 
Asia, its appearance In our miniaiure from Egypt is all the more intelligible, if we 
rernember that just at the time we have suggested for the date of this piaure, the 
Turkish riement with the T^u‘iids and Itdishidids had begun to prevail. 

Another specimen of the Rainer Collection, Inv. Chart. Ar. 25751 (Plate 4 b) seems 
also to point to the east; it may unquestionably be described as artistIcatly the most 
valuable of the early Muslim period. The very yellow paper, 12,5 >< 11,8 cm, which 
is unfortunately much worm-'eaten was found by me rolled up in a shapeless ball 
among the documents from al-Ushmunayn, then carefully unfolded and cleaned and 
put under glass by Dr.H.IflSCii£R. It comes from the central part of the 6rst page of 
a splendid MS. the subject of which can no longer be ascertained, as the few remnants 
of the three lines of Arabic written in brown ink in recto, which I suppose were the 
title of the manuscript, are now complaely faded. The recognisable remains of 
letters belong to a hand which we know to be usual in the third century A. H. Below 
is written by another hand tn a script related to that of PERF, No. 961 but rather 
later, still however of the tenth century A. D.; 

[^ajs^wrd Alldku 'ma *i-\v}akil»\ 
yaUd ^IfdAul ^£Ud s&yyidind Muht^mmadim n-na\biyyi dliAt] 

God is [sufjhcient for us and the best [helper]. 

[God bless] cur Lord Muhammad the Pro[phet and his family]. 
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The reverse of the first page was on'ginaJIy completely filled except for a narrow 
margin with a picture, which perhaps if we may make a deduction from the analogy 
of A- F. 9 and lo (Plate 31,43) represented a dedication scene. The frame of the 
picture consists of polygonal areas enclosed by dark green borders, black outside 
and bright red inside, of which two alone in part survive, the tops of which art 
joined cogtther by a knot decorated with a crimson rosette. The inner surface of 
the better preserved hexagon has a dark green background covered with yellowish 
green and against it are seen two parrots facing each other,” aignificantly fret 
from any floral accomjianimcnt, the right one of which probably had originally 
dark greyish'green wings, dull white taiUfeathers and a head and breast of the same 
hue, the left had crimson wings and pale red head-aiid breast-feathers. Tile w'in^of 
both were originally covered widi gold leaf on which the feathers were indicated 
in bright red. In a triangular comer on the left beside the rosette is a third bird 
on a dark background with dark green wings with a touch of gold, and dull white 
breast and body, the feathers of which are indicated by bright red lines. On the 
right above on a crimson background is a nchly clothed male figure, seated with 
folded legs on a dark green tow couch, which has shon square tegs and a dull 
yellow wicker pattern. The face, set in bkek locks, probably with a poinietl 
beard, still has traces of gold leaf on the chin. The figure wears a tight-fitting 
robe, originally dairk dull green, with short sleeves trimmed, with gold and of a rich 
pattern which is indicated, like the drapery, by dull white tinea. Tlve under-garment 
which is seen on the left arm is pale crimson of a simple lozenge pattern. The right 
Iiand holds a dark dull green beaker, the left hand apparently grasps the da^er 
in the narrow girdle. On the left beside the figure is a vesel painted dark dull green 
on a stand, the object of which is not clear to me. 

Below this figure, which probably represents a distinguished individual, im¬ 
mediately adjoining the somewhat convemionally represented couch, is an only 
partially preserved border perhaps representing quatrefoil. This eonsias, of a fairly 
broad dark dull green band, which has black edges, which are the result of the 
original broad border done in a dark colour with thick strokes of the brush being 
coloured ova- with dark dull green so tliat only the edges remain of the origitial 
colour. Inside, parallel to this band, is a narrower dull white strip enclosed in 
two crimson lines, which encloses a surface probably originally painted over a dull 
green out of which rises the picture of a beardless, still more richly dressed man. 
He wears a tight-fitting dark grey-green under-garment with sleeves which are 
ornamented on the upper arm with fir 4 s edging and show the remains of gilding. 
This under-garment leaves the neck free, on whicii remains of gilding can fao 
seen, which apparently belonged to a necklace. Over this he wears a crimson 
tunic with a torenge pattern with short sleeves. The right hand holds a dark dull 
green beaker of the same form as the upper figurej the left hand, which is wanting. 
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probably gripped the dagger in the belt as in the latter, an attitude which is also 
found on the com with the portrait of the Caliph al- Muqtadtr billah (908—932 A. D.) 
in the coln-cabin^ of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum*^ in Berlin (hg. 6). 



Another possibility is sug¬ 
gested to us by the dedication 
picture in the Vienna Ms. of 
aJ-Harfri. A. F. 9^ fol. 1 (1334 
A. D. Plate 43), on which we 
sec the left hand of the prince 
resting on the upper thigh. 

That the legs are folded Is 
cvldeni from what remains of 
the contours of the upper gar¬ 
ment, They rested prestimably 
covered by the drooping locks, may belong to ear-rings, such as theSasanian princes 
too used to wear (fig, 7^,“ On the head is a round cap with a brim curving upwards, 
and two dingy-white bands hanging loose at the side. It is drai^i] in carmine-red 
and shows dear traces of gilding. There can therefore be no doubt that we have 
here a kind of crown. The connection with the crown or tiara of the Sasanians. as 


6, Portrait-CMD of 
the Caliph shMuqtadk 
bilMi (lierltn, Kaiser 
Friedrich MuseumJ. 


on a scat supported by short 
pillars, as in Plate 43 or in the 
upper figure, or in fig. 6. The 
beardless face repr^ented di¬ 
rectly facing is surrounded by 
daily smeared hair which falls 
down on the shoulders, a style 
which b familiar From Hel¬ 
lenistic representations ** The 
traces of gold below the ears, 
which are almost entirely 



fl b c 


% 7- Sasanian silver coins. &) A half drachma of Aitaxerxc^ V A- 0^^ 

b) A diadunEL of HomuisdiLs I jfa7i—A. D,). c) A dnichnvo. of AnuiiTxtiS 11 {579—A. 

we find it in various forms especi^ly on coins and silver vesseb. does not seem to be 
established by the loose hanging band smerely, A very similar form of crown with 
a smooth round cap and a brim of a volute shape, is shown on a drachma of Hor- 
misdas I, surmounted by a globe-shaped knob {fig-7b), though this does not always 
form part of the crown (fig. 7a). We find an interesting example of the borrowing 
of a Sasaniaft form of ctowti by an *Abbasid in the silver portrait-coin of the C^lph 
al-Mutawakkil of the year 241 A. H. (855 A. D„ fig. 8)," and of this ruler we know 
that he dressed in Persian fashion.^ The round cap with a string of pearls, b of ju^ 
the same form as on the drachma of Attaxerxes II (fig, 7c) i moreover, al-Muta- 
wakkil wears the same pendant ear-rings, as we see in fig. 7 b. 



The de[jbefatc way ta which the figure is made to stand otit from the rest of 
the picture by the frame, which is further emphasised by the choice of colours, 
the rich garment, the crown and not least the typical, almost hieratic attitude. 


obviously done under the in- 
huence of earlier pictures of 
rulers, leave no doubt Utat wc 
have here a ruler, in alt pro¬ 
bability a Caliph. His attitude 
and 10 some extent the dress 
also recall at once not only 
the already mentioned title- 
picture of A. F. 9 and the coin 
of al'Muqtadir but also the 
fresco of Ajanta. that possibly 
represents Chosroes II, and 



Fi^. 8 , E'mtnft'Coin of 
ihct^ltt^ al-Mutttwak- 
lul of the 5 A. D, 
{Vienna., Kunst- 
hlgtorudies Museum). 


the seated prince on the post- 
Sasantari silver dish in the 
Stroganoff Collection to the 
Museum of the Hermitage in 
Leningrad (%.<)).“ 

A further link with the lat¬ 
ter seems to me to be found 
in the coucham dog done in 
crimson with a bnghi red col¬ 
lar, and I would suggest that 
the latter takes the place of the 
lion at the feet of the prince 


and for some reason was placed by the artist not below but beside the Caliph. It 
seems not impossible that there was also a dog ort the right, facing in the opposite 
position. Of the few representations of the "Commander of the Faithful” that we 
possess tills is undoubtedly not only one of the earliest but certainly also one of the 



tig. 9- Post-Saaanian stlvef <lish in the StrofptaofT Colleedca. 
(Leumgnu], Muscuiu of (he Rentutage). 



most interesting. The technical execution is admirable. The outlines of the irgures 
are drawn partly tn red and partly in blacky the folds of the garments stand out in 
brighter lines from the darker background. The colours are carefully done with a 
fine brush, the drawing is firm and shows the skilled hand of an undoubtedly quite 
important aniai. If any comparison is possiblci I should like to call attention to the 
miniatures and wall-paintings of the Buddhist and Perso-Manichaean sdiool of Cen* 
tral Asia," which the picture, which is undoubtedly essentially difiercnt from the 
hrtherto knotvn specimens of Islamic art, rivals in colouring. Whether the manu' 
sen pi to wh ich it belonged was prepared in Egypt or was perhaps brought thither 
from the east” cannot be established. 

If, tn conclusion, we attempt briefly to cliamctenze the miniatures we have 
discussed according to the technique applied in them, the first statement that can 
be made is that only one by its comppsttton and frame can be considered a typical 
decorative page, I nvXhart. Ar, 25 751 .The others are simply text-ill usi rations without 
any background, which are either simply drawn in outline or coloured, just as we 
know them from ancient Egyptian papjTus texts downwards. Among them Inv. 
Chart. Ar. 25612 clearly stands out on account of its technique which recalls 
Hellenistic models; the representation of the tree is here daubed in colours in quite 
an impressionistic style, without the outlines having been pre^dously drawn in. 

Among the colours, red is most frequently used, which we find in a pale red 
shade, a brilliant vermilion, enmson or mby. At the same time yellow is also 
found, as a dingy yellow, chrome yellow and bright ochre, and green in the shades 
of dark dull green, yellowish-green and dark green, as the dominant colours. 
That these are the colours most used seems to show a certain dependence on the 
traditions of Cbpuc art. In Coptic manuscripts yellow and red are of course the 
predomiham colours, usually associated with some green." In the decorations in 
the early Muslim Qu rans the combination red-yelloiv-green concinualty occurs, 
and even to-day there is still an undeniable preference for these colours. Any one 
who lakes the trouble to look around among the Arab carpenters at ther Bab 
Zuwele in Cairo, for example in the Shari^ Taljt er-Reba*a, will very often come 
upon trunks painted in bright red, yellow and green, which are part of the furnish¬ 
ings of a bride ot the people. Next to these main colours we have a dingy-white, 
a bnghi crimson to represent flesh and for outlines usually a deep black. We therefore 
have tl«* same flours used in the Arab period as were contained on the palates 
of Egyptian painters and Greek masters of the Hellenistic period." 

Only two of our miniaturists have attempted to tackle the problem of light and 
shade: the painter of the dog on Inv. Chart. At. 13682, who put bright lights in 
the goggle-ej"e, end enlivened the bright parts of the body with dull white colours, 
and the painter of Inv. Chart. Ar, 3375^" '^'ho endeavoured to bring out the folds 
of the drapery by brighter strokes of colour. The latter also used gold leaf to re- 
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present gotd ornaments. It$ use in painting' goes back to ancient Egyptian times.*" 
The splendid Book of the Dead, Eg. ror to of the Rainer Collection in the ^^a£ional 
Library of Vienna, shows Osiris in the judgment scene outlined in btack, and the 
pattern of his garment indicated by bright red dots. The golden neck-omament 
and the crown are inlaid in gold and the outlines are drawn in black ink which also 
marks the borders. Here we have already the same technique which was later in 
use among the Mantchaeans" and with which Muslim illustrators also show'them- 
selves familiar, as we shall see (p, 19). Our miniaturist, it Is true, does not seem 
to have used this technique but simply to liave imitared the trinkets by laying on 
thin gold. 
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DECORATION AND ORNAMENTATION 

I n discussing ilie pen drafting PE RF. No. 954 above Cp.6) we have seen that the acti» 
vity of the mintaturist was not confined to the produaion of iliustrattons for books 
but that he also carried oat the decorations of the manuscript; and in the case of Inv. 
Chart. Ar. 25^13 (p.4) at least ii is possible to assume that the same hand did text and 
illustrations. This may well have been frequently the case in the early centuries. We 
actually have, to mention only the earliest dated examples, two manuscripts with 
miniatures of the first half of the Xllhh century A. D., in which the scribes expressly 
State that they also did the pictures. One Is the MS. (referred to in note 19) of 619 A-H, 
{|322 A.D.) of the translation of the third treatl^ by Dioscurides on medicine and 
botany;** the other is the famous and valuable codex of aJ-Haiirl from the Ch. Sche- 
fer Collection in the Bfblioth^ue Nationale tn Paris of 634 A. H. (1237 A.D.) which 
was written and provided with miniatures by Yahya b. Mahmud b.YahyS. b. Abi*l- 
Kasan of W^asip** VVe may safely assume that the scribe, the mmtaturist and cmainly 
also the artUt who made the ornaments in the titles, the beginnings of the chapters, 
on the margins and the decorative leaves etc, were often one and the same person, 
The art of making a book had not yet become the work of a number of specialists, as 
it became in the later period so fully described in iht Mmdqi 6 -i-HUnertBgran^ which 
mentions besides the painter (««f,ri2tuttM>)the leaf-cutter the gilder Atf). 

the draughtsman (^tarrdA)i the hinder {muja/li'd), the preparer of the gold-sprinkled 
paper, the designer of the lined borders, the restorer of old manuscripts, and the ma¬ 
ster who pm together the wonderful albums called as separate craftsmen. 

The art of cmtmg out paper tn the pteriod with which we are concerned was, as we 
shall see, much used in the service of the book-binder and the diaughtsn^ covered 
not only the whole field of decoration but was also a calligrapher and painter.** Spe¬ 
cimens of his skill are presoT/ed in a series of pen-drawings w'hich are presented in 
Vienna m ilie Rainer Collection in Nos, Inv. Ar. Pap. 10006,10047, Inv.Cliart, Ar. 
35620,25641, 25656. We shall discuss and repnciduce the three best pieces here. Inv. 
Ar. Pap.10047, ^ l^^f 6f papyrus, 10,9X 21,6cm, of the third centuryA.H.fIXth—Xth 
A- D.) contains m verso the rather hurriedly drawn ornament shown on Plate 5 which 
w'as probably intended to be reproduced in wood or stone, mosaic or glazed tiles. An¬ 
other splendid design perhaps also intended for a tile, also drawn with a free hand in 
black ink, is found on the piece of paper, 14,5 X s,2cm, Inv. ChaTt.Ar. 25641 (Plate6a). 
Only about a quarter of the design has survived. Whai it looked tike originally may be 
seen from the reconstmaion drawn by J. Nittmakn on fig, 10, Inv.Chart. Ar. 25620 
(Plate 6b) which was found in al-Ushmunayn is drawn with die help of the niter. 
This paper 2oXto cm, which from the Arabic calculation on ilie front must date 
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from a£ earlyastheXlth-XIJth ceatury 
gives only a parr of a drawingf, origraally 
probably 29,3 X 19*7 cm. But as fortuuaidy it 
Is a comer piece that has survived it can be 
reconstructed^ with fair certainty (fig. 11). In 
addition to such designs as we have just dis’ 
cussed, the Rainer Collection possesses a few 
sketches which are probably studies for de* 
signs. The oldest one, Inv. Ar, Pap. 10053 
(Plate 7a) shows two intersecting quadrilate^ 
nils—one with loops at the comers—and a 
bird in the cent re drawn in black ink on a piece 
of papyrusi 5,kX6»6 cm. If we compare It with 
the relief from the Acropolis published by J. 
StkZYCOWSKT in Altai-Iran undVolkerwan* 
dtrangt p. 77) hg. 69, the idea suggests itself 
that oiir drawing is a cursory sketch for a 
similar design which was to be carried out in 
rdief, on a mosaic or <1 tile. The sketch was 
probably made in the iXth—^Xth century, Of 
particular imponance in the history of deco¬ 
ration, is an insignificant looking piece of pa¬ 
pyrus from the Fayyum, Inv.Ar. Pap. 10053, 
which the Coptic text on one side shows to be 
of the IXth century A, D. This piece of pa¬ 
pyrus, 12,1x10,1 cm, has on the other side 
^late 7b) studies for arabesques which were 
done with arced pen. Among them two rapidly 
drawn sketches stand out. The one, on the left 
in the second place, consists apparently of the 
body of a bird without feet drawn in straight, 
curved and zigxag strokes; the Other above on 
the right is a head of an animal rising out of 
a half palm-leaf. This heralds the free use of 
the bodies of animals in decoration* which later 
became unexpectedly popular** in the mar* 
giuaJ decorations and initials of Coptic and 
Armenian manuscripts. Compared with the 
almost contemporary carved board in fig, i on 
which the bird's bead still forms part of the 



tug, 10. RecoiutmctiMi of tlic design 

FERi lav. Chart. At. 3|€4t 
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scroll-work the animals bead is here deliberately treated as a separate part, and 
does not for example seek lo adapt itself to the involutions of the palm-teafi for 
which the boms of the animal might have afforded an opportunity, 

ing, A oounterpait to this b 
found on the plate from Rayy 
which Ch.Vigntkr> published 
in Tk€ ExcawUwn at Rha,- 
g€S in the B^rtingim Maga¬ 
zine XXV (1914)* pp.ata— 
(Plate IID) and discussed^ The 
tail of the antmaJ here ends in 
a forked palm leaf divided into 
se^'eral lobes. The picture ob¬ 
viously follows an ancient type. 
The piece of linen just mentioned probably came, tike Inv, Ar. Pap. 1005*, from 
the Fayyum and may belong to about the same time, j. v. Karabacek. considers 
the last piece to be mentioned in this connection to be some 300 years later, Inv. 
Chart. Ar. 13514 (Plate 7 c, d). This 
piece of paper 9,ix8,Ji cm, has been 
used by a skilful and versatile artist, 
who has also given us a sfjecimen of 
his hand-writ ing in the beginning of an 
Arabic line, for drawing a whole series 
of pen-and-ink sketches. Here we have 
studies in tendrils with flowers, ara¬ 
besques and birds, of which one, a duck, 
was reproduced by J. v. Karabacek in 
the FMtrer dureh die AMstteibmg d&t 
PapyrusErskersogRainer, p. 1 3.1 shah 
return to this again. Here we are spe¬ 
cially interested inthecomma-IIke Jobes 
inside a circle within which the body of 
the bird is placed. It runs over it to the 
right in a circle, which is divided into 
tw*o equal lobes by a regular spiral. 

Both formations in the same typical 
form are also found on a wall-decoration in plaster Crom Simana in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin (iXih cent, A. D.)** and on the stucco of the intrados, 
now destroyed except for a few fragments, of an arch of the north-east tlwin of the 
Mosque of IbfiTulQn in C^iro (hg. 13)** but are also found on later monuments. 



Ftg. j3, Sruco) eoTeririg of the intradosi of on arch 
uj the ttoriB-aul of Pie Mogqiie of Jhn Toltia 

[rv Cain. 


In another case the artist has 
not been so unassuming. The 
bird which was pressed in rows 
with a pattern dipped in black 
ink on a piece of prepared 
reddbh-brown linen (fig. l a), of 
which the Rainer Collection 
possesses a piece in 14,5 xp cm, 
has its head adorned with a 
tendril of arabesques which re¬ 
calls the motif of our pen-draw- 



Fig. t*. 

Omament frcHii 
a piece of Arab linen 
in the Ruiner opUec- 
tipti of papyri. <lnv, 
Ar. Lin, Ko.joli. 
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Ti5 conneaian wiih the body of the bird or %*itb the btxly of an animaJ at all i$ 
however entirely cooJmed to tills One duck-omamem. 

The Muslitn art of decorating bookst which later became so highly developed, 
grew out of modest beginnings like the aneient and early mediaeval Christian 
ait. In Irlfa-ary texts of the second and third century A. H. (Vlllth—IXih A.D,) 
ihe end of a section of any sixe was occasionally marked by a row of ornamental 
dots.** The literary fragment Inv. Ar. Pap. 6ooa already shows quite a simple oma'> 
mental border in the form of a long narrow rectangle with a zigxag band at the 
conclusion of a large section j in Inv. Ar. Pap, 6oob the top of a poem is marked by a 
similar but broader band, a rectangle with t wo intersecting zigzag bands. Both may 
be dated about the end of the second and beginning of the third century A. H. 

At the end of the whole book such ornaments as were used with the text to divide 
the larger sections might become more elaborate, somewhat in the style we see in 
PERF. No. 954 {fig. s).“ Occasionally perhaps a bird omaniGnc was placed at the 
end of the whole text perhaps just like (he coronis of Greek manuscripts.’^ The duck 
ornament on Plate yc was perhaps intended for this purpose. In place of the simple 
ornaments with which the larger paragraphs were marked, at quite an early date 
combinations of geometrical figures were used, sometimes in combination with leaves 
Of knots; these sometimes^ as in Christian manuscripts, took up considerable space 
and effectively enlivened the monotonous appearance of the text, The final piece of 
a tendril, which may have been intended for a marginal decoration or as a vignette, 
perhap-S survives in the ivy leaf with a face drawn in it and terminating in a trefoil, 
which is preserxed on the piece of papyrus, 5,6X4,6cra. Inv.Ar. Pap. 9998 (fig. 14). 
The drawing is done in brown ink, and may be as early as the third century A H 
{IXih—Xth A. D,), It comes from the Fayyum, 

I cannot produce here from tlie profane manuscripts of the period which I have 
now to discuss, any specimen of the decorative framew'ork of the first page of a 
text or of a title-page, such as we may presuppose existed in late classical manu¬ 
scripts and are not at all rare in ChristiaD manuscrifns.” The former, to say 
the least, do not seem to have been at all usual. But there is no reason to doubt 
that fine manuscripts even then must have distinguished the beginning of the text 
by an artisuc border or other decoration. If we remember that in manuscripts 
with miniatures, the title-page, e. g. in fnv. Chart, Ar, 5575^ {Plate4b) wasoppoBtee 
the front page of the text, it seems unlikely tluu the miniatuf^ would have placed 
a plain page of text op]x>site this tastefully framed piaure. He would presumably 
have done away with any such contras betiveen text and picture by a corr^pondiiig 
d^'oration of the page of text, a style of decoration for which the frame and head 
pieces later so popular in Muslim manuscripts were wtdj fitted. The artistic title- 
vignette which the calligrapher Ay bak b.'Abd Allah as-Sayn(746.AH,-i345A.a) 
places on the first page of the splendid manuscript of al-BusTri's Burda {Plate it b) 


strikes one as being only one in a long series of developments. Framework and de¬ 
coration point to much older models and we sliall later discuss their connection with 
tJie Sura divisions anti prefatory leaves of the old manuscripts of the Qur'an. 


Writing in gold and silver, 
in keeping with the iJluminated 
Sura titles of theQur’an codices, 
vr*as userl quite early to empha¬ 
sise the titles and chapter head¬ 
ings in profane manuscripts* 
frameworks also M*ere used for 
emphasis. An example of this is 
found in Inv.Chart.Ar.7322 of 
the Rainer Collection (Plate 4c), 
a fragment, 3,5 X 8,5 cm, of a 
test the contents of which un¬ 
fortunately can no longtT be 
ascertained. Here we have a 
border rumiing from toptobot- 
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R& 14. 

Ornament horn 
Ar. Pap. ^48 
of tin; Ritintrr ool- 
lection of |ispyri. 


tom. formed by a black line, a 
thick stroke in oxydbed silver 
ink and a vermilion line on both 
sides of the teitt, which is writ¬ 
ten in black, which of course can 
only have been inserted later. 
Below this in the same border 
Is a frieze of writing with black 
edgingcovered with silver paint, 
the diacritical points of which 
are done in gold with black bor¬ 
ders. In the text, above the strip 
of wTjting, we huTC two double 
circles with spirals inlaid, which 
are drai^m on a ground of gold 


leaf. That the artist first laid on the gold leaf and then drew the ornaments in black 
ink is seen from the fact that there are gaps in the black lines where the gold has 
fallen off. This teclmique has already been menrigned above (p. 13). The fragment 


is unfortunately not only tom off at lop and bottom bm Is also very much worm- 
eaten. So far as it is possible to suggest a date from tJie writing, ] should put it as 
early as the tenth or eleventh century A. D. 

We still have however an early specimen of the framiiig of the page of text in a 
manuscript by decorated Inscribed borders. Tills again we owe to the incomparable 
Rainer Collection. Plate 8c-d shows a fragment of a leaf from a work on Tradition 
{ffadilh), which Is probably to be allotted to the Xlth—Xllth century A. D. It is 
composed of the two fragments of Inv. Chart. Ar. 1924 and 25647’* which now 
that they are joined together measure 9,7X7,6 cm and consist of yellow, originally 
probably white paper. The text itself is written with brown ink by a skilled hand; 


both sides of the leaf, which from the bhmiitdk formula on the front was probably 
the first of the manuscript or of a new seaion, are framed in borders of script written 
in a beautiful fiimdr hand in black ink. The le.xt of the rexerse is enclosed in a 
lined frame, tvhich consists of an outer and an inner tine, between which runs 
the scrip of calligraphy. On the right the border was divided by parallel lines into 
long narrow strips. The surviving fragment has in the central field an arabesque 
pattern which recalls elaborate Kufic; the outer frame is marked by crescent-shaped 
lobes inside a circle such as we find in the border of the decoration of the parchment 
end-paper Inv. Perg. Ar, 294, illustrated in fig. 17. 
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Here 1 only want to suggest that the decorative borders of writing’-tablKS may 
have served as a model for the simple framing of the page of text. The beautiful 
border of the miniature on Plate 4b on the other tiand, 1 would rather connect with 
those ornamental frames which in classical or early Christian manuscripts surrounded 
the picture of the author, which was placed like our mintanire at the beginning of 
the text. That the latter itself might also have been enclosed in a similar ornamen¬ 
tal border has already been mentioned. The composition of the frame like the picture 
itself shows a perfection and a degree of an such as we would hardly have expected 
at so earfy a period, it already foreshadows the almost incredible development found 
in later manuscripts in the extravagant decoration, which surrounded text and titles 
with the most w^onderful arabesques and floral designs on the hrst two pages and 
often even on the first four pages of the manuscript. 

The ornamentation so far dealt with is found only in profane manuscripts; 
the sacred book of Islam, the Qur'an, lias not been touched upon, as It of course 
must have a sptccial place to itself in the dev'elopment of book decorations. It was 
advisable first of all to ascertain what style of decoration for manuscripts had 
to be considered at all. Used as the only source for this Investigation, the Qur'an 
might easily give a distorted picture of the limitations and possibilities of the de- 
velopmetit of decorative art. Its use in public worship and tlie esteem, amounting 
almost to adoration, in which the QuVan was held could not be without influence 
on its external form. That there ivas a good deal of influence from models used 
among "the people of the book", as the Christians and jews were called, was natural 
in view of the frequent intercourse between the members of the three world religions. 
Thus the large format of the Qur'ans kept for reading in the mosque, recalls the 
folio missals of the Christian Church. 

From the very hrst considerable emphasis was laid on a hne calligmphy for 
the text of tlie Qur'an. The first who gained distinction in this respect was the 
contemporary ofUmar II (d.jsoA.D,), Kh alid b, AbiTHayyaj, who, as Muham- 
!iiAD B. ISK^Q AN*NAt)!M tells Us, also prepared the iascription m golden letters 
from Sura XCI on the south wall of the mosque of the Prophet in al-Medina."* 
ft b quite probable that the sacred text in manuscripts of the Qur'an too w'as writ- 
ten in gold ink at quite an early date, Khalid himself perhaps gave the stimulus to 
this.The incomparable library of iheFatimida in Cairo possessed several Qur“ins wTit- 
ten in letters of gold, They were placed in the so-called old mosque” in 403 A. H. 
(rota—13 A. D.) along with 129S manuscripts of iheQur'an, A fragment of 5a leaves 
written in the ThtUuih hand in gold is still preserved in the Egyptian library in 
Cairo.” One of the finwt copies b anduubtedly the Qur’an written on dark blue 
parchment in gold ink which aUMa’mun (813—83? A. D.) presented to the chief 
mosque of Meshhed. F. R. Martin possesses a leaf of this splendid manuscript, 
a part of which came into the market in Constantinople during the war. 
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Laier this gorgeous method of production was applied to other literary works also, 
first of all to collections of prayers apparently in imitation of the splendid manuscripts 
of the Qur*an, In F.R. Martin's Collection is such a book of prayers written in gold 
in \\\^Thuluth hand dated i486A< D„ which came from Persia,” and to quote another 
example the manuscript of xWBurds of al‘Bu|iri of the year 1545 A-D- memToned on 
p. iS above, contains on each page three vefses written in gold in Thtdutk Rayhdni, 
The poems of the Caliph al-xMu'tamid f 0 ?o—892 A.D.) were also written in gold,'* 
I most not omit to mention that the sect of aI-HalIi,j (executed 921—aa A. D,) who 
were influenced by Manichaeism, produced books of Chinese paper, some written in 
gold ink7* n'he custom of writing in gold ink seems to come from the east and is 
first found in Jewish literature That it was also used for the Scriptures by Christ* 
ians. often along with purple vellum, aroused the misgivings of the faihers of the 
Church,*’ just as Muslim theologians of the stricter school disapproved of writing 
the Qur'an in gold ink.** Among the latter the imitaiion of a custom used among 
Jews and Christians probably aroused disapproval besides being a breach with 
the traditional simplicity of the sacred book. Nevertheless that such illustrated 
Christian and Jewish manuscripts were read and disseminated in Muslim circles is 
seen from a story in Ien IvAs** who relates that the Caliph al-Mutawakkil (847— 
861 A, D,) had in his hand s roll in which the revelation of Daniel W'as WTitten in 
ink of gold, on the occasion of the visit of the governor of Egypt, Mahfu? b, Sulay- 
m^, who had been summoned to render account of his governorship. 

The use of blue or violet vellum with gold and sllvner writing was specially 
prevalent For diplomas and official documents of the Byzantine emperors** and 
such missives were sent to the com of the 'Aibasids in Baghdad and to that of 
the L'mayyads in Cordova. The preference for the combination of blue and 
gold W’hich we already have seen expressed in ai-Ma'mun’s copy of the Qur^an 
dominated practically the whole of Muslim book decoration. One can open hun¬ 
dreds of illuminated manuscripts and aiwa.ys find gold on a blue ground as the 
prevailing combination of colours, I do not think it correct to seek its origin only 
in the east, because blue and yellow were the favourite colours in ancient Mesopo* 
tamia.** 1 would also point out that there was a decided preference for these 
two colours in Egj'pi also. One need only think of the splendid articles of gold, 
in which we continually find lapis-lazuli in a gold setting** and of the dccoraiion 
of the royal tombs of the new kingdom In which very often yellow appears painted 
on blue ground,*^ That the Tulunids had also a preference for these colours — the 
"golden house" of their palace was so called on account of its walls inlaid with 
gold and lapis-lazuli®* — may be due to an imitation of Mesopotamian models 
in their case but might well have also been influenced by Egyptian patterns. 
Splendid Qur'ans like that of the mosque of Meshhed might very well, however, 
have been rarities in the third century A. H. In the first century A, II. the methods 


of production were ^till very simple. The sheet of vellum Env, Perg. Ar. 2, 27 x 
22 cm, in the Rainer CoSleciioni the hand of which belongs to the first century 
A. H. still has the simple method of dividing verses by 6 dots and no trace of 
the elaborate 'dsh'rs marks (ten verse divisions), which appear in the second 
century A. H. It will be legitim ate to assume that the titles of the Suras, when 
such existed, did not hem stand out from the test either by special colour or decora* 
tion. In the manuscript of the Qur'an, Majahif No. 139 of the Egyptian Library in 
Cairo, which 1 was able to examine camfuUy on my last visit to Egypt, the titles 
of the Suras liave certainly been added by a later hand- B* Moritz has repro¬ 
duced a number of pages from this precious codex, which was written about 725 
A. D, and comes from the mosque of 'Amr, in the voiume of plates to his 
Pai<i€i>^aphyP from which this fact is perfectly evident. The writer has left at the 
end of each Sura an empty space which was rather broader than the space oc¬ 
cupied by a line; the decorations separating, the Suras were then drawn in these 
empty spaces. The space left vvas often rather small so that the tops of the high 
letters ran into the decoration or a 3[jace liad to be left for the letters with tails in 
the decoration.*" The latter consists of a decorative scroll which runs across the 
whole page and is filled with trelHs-work, knots, square or circular patterns 
and rows of arches and is obviously intended to mark the ends of the Suras, Si¬ 
milar decorations are found in Christian manuscripts used in the same way.’* 
Characteristic of this particular copy of the Qur^an, however, is the crowning of 
the individual scrolls by the colonnade of a mosque partly hung with lamps, 
the triangular pinnacles of which are replaced in cenain sections by winged patm- 
Icaves.*'* These, cxxaslonally surrounded by other accessories, also mark off the nar¬ 
row ends of the decorative scroll.*’ All these terminal ornaments are executed in 
bright ochre yellow, dark green and crimsoTi ink and therefore show the same com¬ 
bination of colours which we have already (p, ti) learned was characteristic of Cop¬ 
tic manuscripts. In the fragment of the Qur’an in the Gotha Library (Cod, Ar, 36), 
according to E, KutiNEL” the geometric paiiema, “which apparently go back 
to older Coptic traditions, and have analogies In Coptic manuscripts of the Bible 
with parallel Arabic text" are executed in red and green and yellow. We have 
stili to mention that in the Qur'an of the mosque of * Amr there are already oma- 
mental *dsAira mark-S, but without numerals. The most popular form is a quatreloi! 
in a quadrilateral frame, such as is Illustrated on PI. 1-3 of MOklTZ' book, Here 
again the same colours are used as in the terminal ornaments. 

We have already mentioned that the oldest codices of the Quran, e. g, the one 
just discussed, originally had no titles written above the Suras. This had| however, 
its disadvantages and they very soon began, at least as early as the second century, 
to mark the beginning of a new Sura by a suitable formula. In a vellum leaf, Tnv, 
Perg. Ar, 186 of the Rainer Collection (Ilnd cent. A, H,—Vlllth cent, A. D.) which 


from its format (38.5 X 27cm) anti its calligraphy must l>« regarded as a mosque radier 
than a hand copy, the formula /dtiiiatu sHmii *J-*a\^Sht\ *' Beginning of tlie Sura 
al-Afhzab {the Confederates)]*' is written in crimson ink but without any adornment 
immediately after the close of Sura XXX 11 , which Rnds with a ten verse-division. 
The 'dskira marks, which stood out effectively from the black text of the Sura are 
also simply decorated. In a red or black square frame the numeral, written in crimson, 
is placed surrounded by crimson dots, which are also used to enclose the frame.**^ 
It was an easy step to combine such Sura titles with the terminal decorations 
which w'e have seen in the Qur’an of the Mosque of ’ Amr. From tlus combinatton 
which probably developed in the first half of the second century A, H. th^ grew 
those richly decorated Sura divisions which gave calligrapher and draughtsman 
alike a welcome opportunity for displaying their skill. Soon they svere no longer 
content simply to emphasise the Sura headings by red ink hut used gold for the 
inscription in artistic Kiific, the framework of which became more and more ela¬ 
borate, The fine Qur'an codex Masahif No.i of the Egyptian Library (see P.44Q 
written before 765 A, D. already shows the Sfiras separated by delicate designs " 
The ten verse marks are no less beautifully executed* The numeral written in 
words is folloived by a star formed of two intersecting double-lined squanrs, which 
in turn is inserted in n regular polygon. The golden script here again stands out 
from a blue ground and the border is in gold, if as an exceptional case I again 
mention the simple verse*divisions, which are formed throughout of two concen¬ 
tric circles filled with gold, it !.s because I think I can give interesting evidence 
of the origin of this oitiamem. On Ph 20 and 27 of the Arabic Paiacography 
(llnd—lllrd cent, A. H,) we see circles — added it is true later — used in the text 
as stops, which enclose four or more strokes placed closer together, wliich mark 
the end of a verse and are sometimes replaced by dots. In Arabic literary 
texts on papyrus 1 have frequently found a plain circle used as a full stop.’’ 
This, therefore, was a method of separating sentences which must be called 
quite usual. When we next find that in the literary Pehlevi text on papyrus, ex¬ 
hibited under No. 446 in the Rainer Collection, as in P, Berol. 4442, a plain circle 
continually iniemipts the text, apparentiy to punctuate it, it is natural to ask 
whether we ba\'e here a borrowing of a Persian me.iliod of punctuation in Arabic 
writing, which is certainly not impossible. We need not then be surprised that the 
Sasanian winged palm-leaf was used in decoraring the Qur'an** and we must admit 
that perhaps other borrowings from Pehlevi books are within the range of possi¬ 
bility.** Connections with Sasanian decoration are in any case to be found 
elsewhere in the patterns used to separate the Suras. I will quote only one example, 
the terminal ornament on PI. 15 of MoRITK' Arabic Poiatagraphy, The lozenge 
pattern with palm-leaves that fills the whole area of the decoration in an endless 
pattern strikingly recalls the Sasanian leaf pattern of T^-i-Bustan which has been 
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reproduced by J* J*TlKKANEN^“and has been connected with tnarginaJ patterns on 
ivory carvings and in Arabic manuscripts. A similar ornament is found on a piece 
of lace, from Egypt in the Austrian Museum of An and tndustr>' in Vienna."* 
The network of lozenges with paim-lcaves is there replaced by a design of leaves 
W’iili six smaller ones between each. 

Textiles played an important part in the transmission of decorations from 
Persian designs. They were certainly not without influence on designs for book 
ornamentation. The design of arches in Arabic Pataeografth^^ PI. 6,. has in 
any case a parallel in Coptic textiles of the IVth—Vth cent. A. D,"* The frequent 
enclosure of the terminal decorations to the Suras in a w'oven band rcjcalls the 
ornaments on the edge of Coptic pieces."* The same design for the terminal 
decorations is repeatedly found in diifcrent copies of the Qur’an, Two specimens 
of such decorated leaves of the Qur'an from the manuscript of mixed contents 
Mist. Sr4 of the National Library of Vienna (Vlllth^lXth cent.) are given on 
Plate 9—10. The outline is usually done in septa brown ink. the \iTiting is left in 
white or written in gold ink, the ornaments are inlaid with a liberal use of gold 
with an enamel-like crimson, ultramarine, grass-green, or bright green and clay- 
brown. The drst leaf of the Qur'an manuscripts had usually, like the last, a de¬ 
coration which encloses the whole area of ihc writing (cf, Plate to). Festoons 
with spirals, arabesques, and network of bzenges form the principal motives of 
the often very rich ornamentation. The separate vellum leaves of this manu¬ 
script arc of very differem sizes, F0L14 (Plate 9), aiXSt.ycm. recalls in the or¬ 
namentation of the written area the decoration on Coptic materials,*” and the 
marginal decoration of the narrow side allied forms on the wall decorations of 
Samarra.*” Fol. 6 b (Plate 10), 21.1X28,5 cm, has in the centre an arabesque de¬ 
sign in gold on a frame hatched with carmine, framed in a festoon left in white, 
with the mterstices filled with carmine and grass-green. The two outer frames 
are done in gold and brown, the circle in carmine and green, the interstices of the 
scroll filled with carmine. The ornamentation of the narrow side is an arabesque 
in gold adorned with carmine and green. 

The decorated Qur'an leaves ikai we have so far dealt with have been fin¬ 
ished off on the narrow side in a kind of peak of arabesque tendrils, which rise up 
uiit of a vase formed of winged palm-leaves, or complete leaves in a circular frame; 
this finish to a page is with one exception (Mixt. 814, fol, 1) always associated with 
the rectangular field of decoration and is to be imagined as growing out uf a 
leaf. It again reminds us of Coptic materials, the ornaments and davi of which 
very often show a leaf-like finish to the side *” The leaf-like form of this peak is 
very clearly seen m the ornament (fol. 62 b) of the vellum Qur'an 8,7x15,9 01x1, 
Ma^iif No. 194 of tlte Egyptian Library (Place ii a). The leaf, drawn in b row n ink 
is filled with an arabesque now unfortunately much destroyed and enclosed in a 
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light green frame. In the rectangular area of the ornament, we first pick out a 
frame the sides of which meet diagonally, and which is vertically cut through on 
both the long sides and is divided into two trapeziums and four trapt^zoids and 
is outlined in brown ink. The braiding and the chain around it are covered with 
shell-gold. In the central area, two intersecting dark brown zigzag strips are 
Qt^rlatd by a stniilar undulating band, forming a fish-bladder pattern. The com¬ 
partments thus formed in the loops of this fish-bladder pattern arc inlaid with 
bright green. From the hand this Qur'an can be dated in the VII 1th—IXth cent. 
A. D. To the same period belongs a decorated vellum leaf from tiieF. R. Martin 
Collection*''^ whidi 1 would tike to mention here on account of its arrangement, 
which is connected with Coptic bindings. The inner field of the ornament enclosed 
in a rectangular frame is divided into three parts; in the centre a square area, 
right and left a narrower rectangular area. The square area has in a circular frame 
two superimposed squares, which have in their centre a double circle with palm- 
leaves arranged in a whorl, which are arranged in a small double circle filled with 
leaves. It forms a Muslim parallel to the splendid frame of the picture of Juliana 
in the Vienna Dioscurides and was probably evolved from Syriac or Coptic models. 

Thb style of Qur'an ornamentation came in time to influence the decora¬ 
tion of profane manuscripts. The title vignette, manuscript 

A. F.4 of the National Librarj' In Vienna (Plate iib) already mentiuned above 
(p. iS) shows the usual ornament of decorated leaves of the Qur'an with the title 
left white in the central area. The peakdike tendril ornament is here iransfonned 
into a circular medallion, such as we find, it may be mentioned, on Coptic stuffs 
finishing off the pattern.’** 1 f we emphasised the possibility of such ornaments 
having influenced the form of the Sdra divisions and the initial and final orna¬ 
ments of the Qur'ans, 1 must not forget to pnim out that there is also a kind of 
writing table! with knoblJke handle — I have illustrated it in my Aligettieinf Ein- 
Jukrung in diA ArahUchtn Papyri, p. 6i, fig. 3b — which might have served 
as a model for such umaments and I may add that writing tablets were often 
elaborately ornamented. 

By bringing in A. F. 4 1 have really passed the chronological bounds which 
T set myself. But 1 cannot refrain from briefly setting out the further develop men i 
of this interesting ornament. CEiancc has preserved for us in the Vienna National 
Library a second manuscript of aj-Busirrs.5ttriAt(N.F.33i, Plate u), which was writ¬ 
ten by Aqba'i In 741 A. H. (1.J40 A, D.) and is therefore five years older than A. F. 4. 
The copy was, as the round vignette tells us, written for the Bahrl MamlQk Sultan 
al-Malik an-Ns^ir Muhammad b. Qala'un (1309—1340 A. D.J. Here we already 
have the title vignette enclosed in a rectangular frame and finished oflf at the top by 
an ornamental border. The round medallion thus comes to be on the edge and is 
at the same time a marginal decoration. The same thing is found on the splendid 
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large Qur'ans of the Mattiluk period. The fir^i and last page in theni is usually 
ornamented in such a way that two of the usual kind of preliminary leaf ornaments 
with scrolls of writing form the top and bottom of the ornamentally framed page. 

In addition to gorgeous manuscripts of this kind early specimens of a simple 
nature have also been preserved. In the fine vellum Qur'an which Jv, KakabaCEK 
ascribed to the library of the Mamlulc Sultan Kaytjuba^ and which belongs to the 
ninth century A. D. the titles of the Sums are written in red. the numbers mark’' 
Ing ten verso enclosed in a red-green circular ornament.The gold of the titles 
of the Suras is frequently replaced by chrome yellow as in die -MaghribT Qur'ins, 
The vdlura leaf No. 728 of the Exhibition of Rainer papyri (ninth century A. D.) 
lias the title of ilie Sura XX in chrome yellow while the *dskir& marks consist of 
two small dark green circles with a larger circle in chrome yellow between them. 

Along with the above investigation of book decoration of the first six eenturtes 
of the Muhammadan era. S should like to deal with a group of texts which, not 
being in the form of books, do not therefore; strictly come within the range of 
our title, namely amulets. Their contents give them an intermediate position 
beiw'een the profane texts and the Qur'^, and w'c may expect to find that their 
ornamentation has relations with both sides. It Is Just this that makes these re¬ 
latively early texts so valuable that I cannot omit them from my discussion, 
especially as some of them are among the earliest precursors of printed books. 

Analogous ornaments in Christ!an manuscripts are recalled by the top of 
the amtilet-text written in dark brown ink on the piece of paper 11,* x 4,7 cm. 
Inv. Chan. Ar, 25616 of the Rainer Collection (Plate 8a), which from te hand 
must be allotted to the tenth ccotuty A. D. The text is bounded on the top by 
a frieze which is delineated by a double line below and a thick stroke above with a 
woven ribbon as omaineni; on the top on the left is an angular peak, in the centre 
a simple palmetie and on the right there probably was a simliar peak opposite. 
This ornamental finish with a palmette arch in three parts was very usual, espe¬ 
cially in a much more developed form on Greek tomb steles.'^ A similar top 
is very often found on Arabic tornbstones of the third century A. H. (IXib — Xih 
A. D,), In the centre we usually Itave two inclined half-palm-leaves with the 
lobes turned inwards, with a half palmette on each side usually with a second 
paintette turned in the other direction which glides into the wavy frame of die 
longer sides.^* We find the latter type on a tombstone in the Arabic Museum 
in ^iro, Inv. No. laoT, of RatM* 11 . 231 A. H, (Dec. 845 A. D.) which I illustrate 
for comparison on fig. 13. A simplified form of this top is found on the amulet 
Inv, Perg. Ar. 322 of the Rainer Collection which is written with dark brown ink 
on a strip of vellum 144x4,8 cm in size, and belongs to the same period as 
InvXhan. Ar.is6i6 (Plate 8b). Here the strip of text left white on a dark brown 
ground, enclosed in a frame outlined in bro^Ti and over-painted in light brown. 
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wfiich takes the place of the strip of omamem in tnv. Chart. Ar. 15616, is cnjwned 
only by a central peak, which seems to be a crude represehtaiion of a palmette 
rising from a leafy cup. On the scroll traces of light green can still be seen. 


Fig. ij. Arabic tocbscone of &i5 A. D.{Cun>, Anbk Mraenm, tnr. No. i»i.) 


The contents of the amulets, which often consist of very diflerem texts, lite 
verses from the Qur'an, the beautiful names of Allah, magic words and arrange¬ 
ments of magic signs as well as regular conjuration texts, made it very natural 
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for the ssparate parts to be divided by friezes of tendrits. geometrital ornaments 
or strips of tent. Here also pureiy omamenta] cross-bars were used at first to 
separate the sentences within the <»luitins of text and to mark the top and bottom. 
Thus, for example, the white parchment P* 11796 of the papyrus collection of the 
StaatUche Mnseen in Berlin measuring 14,3 X 4 i 6 has above the two amulet- 
texts written in brown ink, a zigzag border between double lines, the triangular areas 
within which are filled aJtemately with dark green and crimson dues. This simple top 
border recalls a very similar ornament on Inv.Ar. Pap, 600a which we have discuss¬ 
ed, above ott p.iS- This specimen may be as early as the I Xth—Xth centurj' A- D, 
The amulet InvXhan.Ar.726s of the Rainer Collection (Plate 13) from al-Ushrnu- 
nayn, is presumably noi much later; the terminal ornament of the separate sections 
IS a scroll of tendrils, ornamented with crabs with nine-l^ved rosettes in the con- 
\'olutioiis. The striji of paper, 28x8,5 cm, shows this pattern four times repeated in 
a rectangular frame and done in white on an alternately black and red g^und, 
It is interesiing to note that these ornaments were not done with the pen but im¬ 
printed from four engraved stamps in two colours, black and bright red.^ The wri¬ 
ter of the text of the amulet which is done in brown ink left the necessary spaces 
for them. The specimen has been much wonn-eaten and the original bright red 
is now weathered to a rusty colour and the beginning and end have disappeared. 
Another contemporary allied example is also in the papyrus collection of the 
University Library of Heidelberg (PSR, 77 ®)’ T^he strip of paper, 
ha^ again an amulet text written in brown ink imernipted by two scrolls of writing 
done from a stamp, which are left white on a black gremnd. A similar scroll in 
elaborate Kufic without a border, over-painted with brown, is found on the black 
amulet text also done w’ith a stamp on the chin white piece of paper ttx6 cm, 
(Plate 14 b) exhibited in the Rainer Collection (No. 94^}' J* KarabaCEK has 
givtTi a brief description of it in the FUArer durch die AussuHmtg, p. 247. Scrolls 
of this kind occasionally took the place of the ornamenial top, which we. have 
seen on p. 36. On the amulet stamped on a piece of paper 35X6,2 cm numbered 
P. I (970 of the papyrus cnllcction of the Staadidie Museen In Berlin (Tlate 14c) the 
text printed in black is enclosed on, the top by a scroll printed from a stamp, which 
giv'ca Sura CXI I of the Qur'an in while on a black ground. The block may liave 
originally been intended for a larger fortoat, and in order to fit the space here had 
to be turned round 90® so that the text ts now perpendicular, which b found 
nowhere else. 

Geometrical ornaments and framed scrolls are found alternately as terminal 
ornaments in the separate pans of the text on the amulet P. Inv. 89 of the £gyP' 
tian Library in Cairo (Plate t4a) written with brown Ink in 191 lines on fine white 
vellum. The strip originally continuous is now in three parts 39,2x6,4, 33,8x6,6 
and 42,8x6,2 cm and pasted on paper. Of the four scrolls of writing three are 


<*nclo5ed in a doubJe-lined rectangular frame, and one has a border above anti 1 >elow 
coDsisiing of a row of pearls running between two lines. The writing is left white 
on a brown ground. The amulet may be as early as the tenth century A. D,, to 
w’htch period the majority of the specimens done from engraved blocks l>elong. 

A geometrical ornament with scrolls of w'riting is ajso found on the fine amulet, 
also of the tenth century A. D., PSR, itib of the Heidelberg papyrus collec¬ 
tion (Plate 15), which was folded parallel to the lines and presumably carried in 
a little case. This strip of vellum, 46x4,5 cm, is unfortunately not complete. 
Only 95 lines of the text, originally no doubt much longer, made from a stamp 
and printed in black survis'e. This specimen 1$ peculiar among amulets inas¬ 
much as the various sentences are separated from one atiother by small cir¬ 
cles as in old literary manuscripts and codices of the Qur’an (cf, p. 23). The 
borders of writing in lapidary Kufic are as usual framed in double lines and the 
last one is finished off with a zigzag border. Special care has been devoted to 
the final ornament of the first section preserved. Here we have in a double-iincd 
square frame, the corners of which are divided by a double line, a double-lined 
rhombus but with divided angles in which a second double-lined square ivlth 
rounded comers is inserted with an eight-leafed conventional rosette in the middle. 
The space between the outer frame and the rhombus is filled with a Kufic in¬ 
scription left white on a black ground. The corners of the quadrilaterals and the 
octagon in the centre are covered with a lacquer-like crimson; the white rosette 
stands out from the criinBon ground. This specimen is the only Arabic amulet 
which is made in its entirety by stamping from a pattern on vellum and therefore 
is of considerable rarity* 

In conclusion we may add a few words on the framing of amulet texts. Ex¬ 
amples of the enclosure of the whole column in a scroll of text such as we have 
seen in Inv. Chart. Ar. 19^4 and 25647 need hardly be mentioned. It is also not 
probable that the whole text was enclosed in a written scroll. On the other hand 
we have at h' as t one example of the fTaming of the text in an ornamental border, 
which is very frequent in Christian texts. Amulet No, 773 of the Schort-Rcin- 
hatdt collection of papyri in Heidelberg printed from a block shoiws the text 
cridosed in an arcade of horseshoe arches. This recalls similar borders on Arabic 
tombstones of the later type*’* and I would also point out that this amulet 
seems to be later and perhaps should be allotted to the eleventh century A. D. 
Whether there is more than chance in this coincidence must be left to be decided 
when more ample material is available^ 


* 
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BINDINGS 

T he learned Arab philologist says in one of his works»' that the 

Abyssinians ckimcd the credit of having introduced to the Arabs, along with 
other things* the codex or bovmd book {mus^f), the form in which its contents are 
most casilyi most strongly and most beautifully kept. We have no mason to doubt 
the mitlt of this statement, alt the less as the Arabic word or misfioft {the 

philologists say the correct and older form dialectic) is actually borrowed 

from the Etluopic.^« According to tradition Salim b. Ma'qil, the client of Abu 
H iiflli ayCa. w'as the first after Muhammad's death to put tlie Qur'an together into a 
iKwk {niufka/) and adopt the Ethtopic name for According to other stories the 
loose leaves, on which the parts of the Qur'an were written, had already been placed 
1 Jet ween two wooden boards {lawhaitt, in the life-time of the Prophet and 

were then copied in book form by Zayd b.ThabIt in the time of Abu Bakr.”^ !n any 
we can safely assume that by the beginning of the seventh century A, D. the 
codex form was known in the Muslim community, even if it only consisted of two 
rough boards between which the separate leaves or folded sheets were placed. 

The book was by no means a thing unknowiv in Arabia at tltis time. The poets 
of the pagan period already show* themselves acquainted with U when they com¬ 
pare the tracks in the camp with Ute faded writing in books, which they might have 
seen in the monasieries or churches of the Christian communities of Syria, Mesopo¬ 
tamia. al-Yamama or South Arabia «» That books were used there^' was all the 
more likely as they had been used since the third century A. D. not only in the 
classical world but had been widely disseminated through Chri^iaiuty* Byiantium, 
Egypt and Syria brought the book along with Christianity to the new converts in 
Arabia and Africa, and the young Muslim community, which at first had been in 
particularly active intercourse with Abyssinia, would readily use the book-form for 
the Qur'an. Along w'ith the latter the roll-form seems also to have been known.““ 
which may have come to Arabia equally well from Egypt where the writing-material 
(papyrus) suggested it as the ideal form, as from Mesopotamia and Persia where 
parchment and sktn rolls were in use. A later epigone of this kind, a roll of Tradi¬ 
tions of papyrus, 163 cm long of the middle of the third century A. H,. is 

preserved in the papyrus collection of the University Library of Heidelberg,^^ 

If we may assume that the Airabs had already at an early period at least the 
rudiments of book binding among them, it is certain that this art received a great 
impetus from the ancient leather industry which had been on a high level in 
South Arabia from quite an early period. From AL-HamdAn!”* we learn that 
&'da, later also famous for its leatlier, oven in the days of darkest paganism 
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v-'as a land of tanners. The Persians, who had libcntted South Arabia from its 
Abyssinian conquerors about 570 A. D, only however to incorporate it in their 
vast empire, probably contributed most to develop and raise the leather trade. 
l8?f AL-MujAw[R*** records that they buiii tanneries in every new town they foun¬ 
ded. Tanning in any case assumed from that time on such a development that the 
raw material, the hides, were brought even from Kirman in Persia, Zayla* in Africa 
and other lands, was tanned, and the fine Yemen leatlter exported as far as toTrans- 
oxania. Only tlie closing of the frontiers and the prevention of trade brought 
about the decline of this flourishing industry. In addition to Jurash, Sa'da al¬ 
ready mentioned, the Morocco leather of which went to the Yemen and Hijaa, 
and Kajran the leather factories of which provided the main business and ex¬ 
pons of the country,*** Zabid was particularly noted for its red kid-leather*** 
while ^n'a, %1'here there were for example no less than 13 tanneries working in 
381 A* H-(991—92 A. D.), produced white and yellow striped Cordovan leather 
which rivalled in the market the celebrated Morocco leather of at-TA’if-*” In 
the latter tmvn, however, they were not confined to tanning leather, but pro¬ 
duced excellent bindings. Ayu'L-QAsiM Hl'Sayn b. Muhammad AR-RAt;HiB ai.- 
I^fahJ^NI (d, I roS A. D.) mentions with praise a book of Kufic vellum bound in 
two boards from af-TS'if.*** The manufacture of this particular leather was also 
carried on in Eg>'pt at the beginning of the XII lih century A. D., which Itad 
always had a flourishing leather trade, and continued to export a great deal under 
Muslim rule,*** People from die Hijaz had settled in the Harat al-Husayniyya 
before the Gate of Victory in Cairo and built tanneries here, in which leather was 
manufactured after the style of that of ac-Tair***^(rhe bookbinder anti geographer 
al-Mu<?adi>asI (wrote in 985-S6 A. D.), who on one of hts long journeys visited 
South Arabia and practised his handiwork there b proud of having received a rich 
reward for his fine bindings which aroused admiration, sometimes as much as 
2 dinars for a volume of the Qur an; good bindings were therefore much esteemed 
at this time in the Yemen. At-Muqaddasl also mentions a noteworthy point of 
technique. The quires were glued together and the volumes cased with wheat- 
starch*** as in Egj'pt, and when Miiqaddasl enquired for the asphodel paste (asAr'tis} 
with which he was familiar, which was used in Palestine, the druggists knew nothing 
of it. In Yemen only paste of wheat-Starch {nasM) was known.*** 

If tlie existence of an excellent raw material formed a basts for the prosperous 
development of tlie bookbinder's art, h was obvious that with the increasing power 
of the Muslim empire, the splendour of the bindings and their decoration would 
grow. What Christians, Manichaeans and Zoroastrians had done in this re¬ 
spect was as far as possible surpassed hj^ Muslim artists. Particularly in 'Iraq 
(Mesopotamia) and Andalus (Spain) special stress was kid on the binding of 
books.*" In Spain, Malaga was above all a treasure-house of exquUiie leather* 
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work,*® Private collectors and the really grandiose inagnificefTce of Muslim princK 
(who encouraged the foundation of great Itbraris) cooiributcd not a little to this 
unparalleled development of the art of book-making in the Middle Ages.®* 

We gain some idea of the book pFToduction of this period when we ieam that a 
copyist could copy too pages in a day and a night,*® Fantastic prices were paid 
for valuable literary works, especially autograph copies by the author/® and a 
gold dinar, the amount of rent for example of a wine-bar for a whole year, 
seems to have been the average price lor one of the better books,*® The business 
of the tearr^iln who were usually paper-makers and dealers, copyists and book¬ 
binders in one and also supplied pens and ink,"* fiourislied- Tbeir shops formed 
the rendezvous of the cultured classes**® just as in ancient Rome the literary fon- 
noisseurs met in the booths of the Hbrstti’ Booksellers and paper-makers had 
their own sections in die bazaars like the other trades-’** ^ 

That we hear as early as the third century A. H. of masters of the binder’s 
art is in these circumstances not surprising. Am-NapIM’*® mentions in 9S7—88 A.D. 
a famous book-binder Ibn Abi'l-Hariah who worked in the tibnir>» of at-Ma'mun 
A. H.), also Shifai a!-Miqrad al-Ujajdi, Abu 'Isa b. Shiran, Dimyana 
al-A'sar b. al-Hajjam, Ibrahim and his son Muhammad and al-Husayn b, a|- 
SaffSr. None of their bindings have surt'ived: bm we have occasional references 
to valuable bindings of this period. The followers of ai-HaJlaj possessed books 
of Chinese paper, partly written in gold ink, cased In satin and silk and bound 
in fine leather® Allah-'s book, the Qur'an, in particular was bound in splendid 
covers apparently in imitation of (he beautifully bound liturgical books and Holy 
Scriptures of the Christians: For example in 1174 A. D. Saladin sent to Sukan 
N&r ad-Din Mahmud as a present along with other valuable gifts five Qur’ans, 
one of them in 30 fascicules bound in blue satin enclosed in sheets of gold and 
provided with golden clasps, on which were engraved inscriptions by the hand 
of Yanis; the second, written by Rashid, was bound in pistacchio-coloured satin 
and contained 10 fascicules, a third, written by the celebrated calligrapher ibn 
al-Bawwab, was in one vpluine provided with a golden clasp.*® For such precious 
Qur’^, coverings of no less value were prepared- Thus the jurist .Abu (d. 

1335 A.D.) had an embroidered satin covering costing 4500 dirhams prepared for 
the copy of the Qur'an in Damascus, believed to date back to ’Uthman,’** 

Unfortunately almost nothing has survived of these bibliographical treasures- 
VVlien we read in the historians that the library at Tripolls, said to contain 3000000 
volumes, was burned by the Crusaders’** or that that of the 'Abbasids was 
destroyed in Baghdad when the Mongols stormed it*** or how the great library 
in Alamut, the residence of the Grand-Master of the Assassins perished Itv the 
flames in 1357 A. D.“^ or lastly how the rich library of the Mosque of the Pro¬ 
phet in al-Medina was destroyed in 1237 A- D. through the carelessness of a sa- 
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cristan who dropped a lighced candle m rt,’** we can have some idea of how 
many precious volumes have perished through stupidity or malice and we see 
how it comes about that almost nothing except a few manuscripts of the Quran 
has survived to our day from the early centuries of the Hijra. The fate of the 
library of the Faiimids in Cairo was not much lietter. At the sack of this, the 
most important library of the Muslim world, in io6S A. D. the precious leather 
bindings were tom from the manuscripts to make shoes For negro aJaves; the 
leaves of the manuscripts were simply burned and what escaped the dames was 
covered with dirt by the wind and biown into heaps, which could still be seen near 
the mins in Maqrfzl's time and were known as the „mounds of boofcs”,^** 



Fie, Front-Cover of an inUM Qur’Sn binding (Berlin, Kaiser Fricdridi Museum), 

It may seem to be a bold undertaking to devote a special chapter here to 
early Muslim bindings, but wc do still possess such bindings or at least fragments 
of them, for which we liave again to thank the almost inexhaustible soil of Egypt. 

Of really fiist-rate importance in this- connection is the ' splendid binding of 
cedar<wood with a mosaic of ivory, bone and diderent coloured woods fastened 
on it and m part inlaid, in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin, which F, Sarre 
has published.^" The upper cover 49,3 X 67 cm (fig. »6}, the original length of which 
Sarre puts at 95 cm — of the back hoard only the middle pan is preserved, — is 
closely connected by its ornamentation with the ait of the contemporary Tulunid 
period, The outer border of the row of arches — two strips with interserting zigzag 

_ recalls the same pattern on Coptic bindings, for example, British Museum 

Papyrus IV (p, 36), and is presumably uken over from the latrcr, while the ar- 
chitecionic molt/ of the row of arches, as Sarre points out, is frequently used to 
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omamcnt the divisions between the Suins in conternpornry inanuscripts of the 
Qur'arij although noft in the same typical form (cf. je). 

There seems to me to be no doubt that this cover was made in Egypt and 
1 shall give below further examples of the lise of wood for bookbinding.^' As 
we shall see later, in this land by no means rich in wood, papyrus pulp was 
generally used to make book-boards. The three Qur’an bindings discussed, on 
p.44 (T: are not made of papyrus pulp, but cedar wood was used instead and covered 
with leather. When in this ca^ we have no leather but the cover itself has the 
ornamentation put directly upon it, this seems to me to be a further development 
quire natural on Egyptian soil) where we find the technique of making mosaics 
from different coloured woods, ivory and bone on an extraordinarily high level 
even from the New Kingdom, as the very recent hnds from the tomb of Tut- anl^- 
araon have shown.^” in dealing with large formats such as we have In the Qur'ans 
for mosques it was a very natural idea to use ornamented covers of wood, papyrus 
miJlboard being quite unsuitable for these, as the heavy body of the book would 
in quite a short time break down such brittle material. In spite of a considerable 
thickness many smaller book-covers of papyrus pasteboard with leather covers 
have not been able to resist destruction, 

[f. as a transition to the leather bindings, I first of all briefly discuss a few 
types of those Coptic bindings made entirely of papyrus millboard, which pro¬ 
bably all came from monastery workshops/® this Is because early Muhammadan 
bindings show as regards form and technique some relation to Coptic bindings^® 
in which the leather covers are decorated. The latter fall into the following groups: 

i. Covers with sewk leather APPLiotJE work. The best representative of this 
group is still the splendid board from the Fayyum, Tnv. No. 34 of the Rainer 
Collection, which Tk. Gottlieb has fiilly discussed and reproduced and allotted 
to the sixth century A. D.*" 

The back board which measures 26,5 X 20 cm is reproduced on Plate 16. Here 
we have a leather cover, stretched over papyrus pulp, consisting of a piece 
of dyed skin,*** which shows a pattern cut in fretwork and is sewn with chain 
stitches on a foundation covered with gold leaf and rolled pieces of skin averaging 
3,3 cm X n,s-(a cm laid one over another in a criss-cross pattern. The same tech¬ 
nique but of a different pattern is found in a binding in the Pierpont Morgan col¬ 
lection (M.S. IV), the front cover of which is reproduced by H, Hyvernat.^’ The 
cover is supposed to belong to the VII Ith—IXth century A. D. Here again above 
and below the square centre we have a right-angled strip of ornamenl, The upper 
pan b divided into live fields by strips across, the two outer each have a rosette, 
the central a cross, while the second and fourth are filled with two interlacing 
zigzag lines. The sole ornament in the lower strip is a double band that forms circles 
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around circular knobs.‘“ The square central area has two imerseaed crosses en¬ 
closed in a circle, which are adorned by a quatrefoil in the centre* The spaces 
between the circle and square are filled with four hean*shaped leaves as in Plate t6* 
This appliqin? work was by no tneans confined to the bindings or even first 
used for them. GOTTLtEU at the end of his description of the Vienna binding 
I nv* No. 34 has already called attention to the exactly similar leather apptiqmE work on 
Coptic shoes of the VI ih—VI Ith cent. A. D,, which came from tombs at AWiinTm.'** 
The Rainer collection of papyri also possesses two fragments of shoes which 
are omamenied by the same process. The one, Inv, Ar. Pap. 10150 (Plate 173), 
measuring 9,5 X 6,9 cm, still possesses traces of tbe papyrus millboard of which, 
however, only two coarse pieces t mm thick fastened crosswise still exist. On 
this papyrus foundation, the applied piece of crimson calf leather underlaid with 
gUt calf-parchmeat was tied with dark brown threads and embroidered with dark 
blue silk. The elaborate tcndrihpaitem with sleeping birds recalls the specimens 
illustrated in H. Fr.\UBERGER, on PI. IX, 34, 33 and XX, 86, but is much more 
finely composed* As a terminuy ante quern for the date 1 w'ould propose the ces¬ 
sation of papyrus-manufacture, i. e. about 950 A. D, ; that this artistic work could 
be verj' much older, 1 do not believe. The second specimen, Inv. Chart, Ar, aSooj 
(Plate 17 b), is decidedly later* It consists of a piece of paper-pasteboard 7X5,5 cm, 
I mm thick, which is made up of blank leaves and to make it stronger has been 
sewn together with thin threads. On this pasteboard is laid the calf- leather 
applique work, which lies upon gilt calf-parchment and show^ a gazelle among 
tendrils, about to spring on a tree. The gazelle is sewn on it with blue silk, 
the tendrils with yellow silk embroidery and in places stitched with thin linen 
thread- If it is difficult to ascertain a date in this case !n view of the lack of de¬ 
finite data, one can assume from the hind of paper that the specinten can scarcely 
have arisen before the end of the tenth century A. D* and is In any case much 
later than the shoe-covers published by Frauberger. The high degree of tech¬ 
nical e.xccllence and the fine taste in the choice of decorative motives, which we 
find in an equal degree on shoes and bindings, betra^Ti in any case a training 
through many generations, which we value all the more highly when we remember 
that the worker had only the simplest tools at his disposal, with which to do the 
catting out and the still more difficult embroidery^. We have, however, to do 
with an art whicli liad reached an equal height of perfection In Eg^-pi by the 
second millenium B. C. Among the very perfect specimens of leather work found 
tn the Valley of the Kings, is a quiver from the tomb of Meherpra, which is 
ornamented with artistic appUqu^ work of difTerently coloured leather (rose, green, 
white and black) and from the tomb of Thutmosts I V, comes a small ornament 
embroidered and cut out of leather, on which we already have a square filled with 
two opposed palm-leaves, spirals attached to a vertical 
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a. Bindings WITH leather APPUQui and eepousse work, The most impoimnt 
speciniftn is the binding P. 140E8 from al-Ushmihiayn of the pap3mis collection 
in theStaatUcbe Mtiseen in Berlin (Plate 18), which H. lBSCHF.R^**and P. Adam*** 
have already made the subject of thorough exambaiion. The binding consists 
of two pieces (32,5X37 and 3318x14 cm) and is decorated by the same process 
and with quite a similar pattern to PER. Inv. No. 34, but the ornamentation of 
the back, 5,6 cm broad, is not done in appljqui work like the Vienna volume 
but in repoussd work with a three lined iron.*** Lines stamped with this tool were 
also used for the outer bordCT, somedraes to enclose or adorn the ornament cut 
out, which was relieved mth large and small circles stamped out with a hole-iron 
and, as Adam recognised, also underlaid with thin gilt layers. The fragment, 
9XSfS cm, PSR-1241 of a leather covering drawn over papyrus pasteboard with 
a repoussd lined border and parallel slits, through which a still well preserved 
vellum band 4 mm broad is drawn, also belongs to a very similarly worked hack 
cover. On the left margin arc still to be seen remains of the appHqu^ work of the 
centre. U is preser\'ed in the papyrus collection of the University of Heidelberg, 

3, Bindings with leather applique w'qrk and incised w’ork. A very inter¬ 
esting specimen (Papyrus iV) of this group is in the Mss. department of the 
British Museum and ha^^ been fully described by H. Idris BELL.*** The leather 
covering of the binding measuring i2,5X 18,a cm bdonging to a papyrus codex, is 
placed over papyrus millboard, which from traces of nTtting on its component leaves 
seems to belong to the Vllth cent. A. D. The front cover (Plate 170) has a geo¬ 
metrical lined ornament incised with a sharp instrument, in which the noteworthy 
Fearurea are two intersecting zigzag bands and a seri^ of rhombuses separated by 
two parallel lines. The outer frame is formed by broad strips of leather stitched on 
with narrow little thongs of leather. A similar narrower strip stitched on parallel 
to the long side divides the central area into two unequal rectangles; the back cover 
is plain except for the strip of leather applied in the same way. 

4. Bindings with inlaid fretwork, bepoussE work and punching. The 
finest spechnen of this Is a binding in the possession of H. 1 sscher (Plate 19a} 
w'htch occupies a special position both on account of its decoration and its method 
of maLnufactiire. Tliis splendid specimen has already been fully discussed by 
P. Adam**^ and illustrated in a drawbg which also contains an attempt at 
a recanstruciion. This binding is of such particular importance for its relation 
to our early Muslim bindings that I must once more go into it very fully. The 
binding, of which only the front cover with the back and flap has survived, 
has been restored and completed by P, Adam. Under careful examtnaiion the 
old leather parts can be distinguished from the new’ additions even on Plate 190. 
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The from board 40x3a cm wliich was made of papyrus pasteboard, of which 
nothing' now survives, is covered with coarse*grained brownish red kid*leather, 
■which stretched 2,6 cm over on the inside of the board. The decorations on 
the cover consist firstly of an outside frame with three hammered lines. Next 
comes a plain strip 1,4 cm broad, then a series of stamps 1,2X1 cm in size, 
enclosed by four stamped lines outside and three inside. These stamjM form two 
concurrent opposed spirals which in their con- and divergence form a continuous 
series of heart-shaped configuniiions filled with trefoils, a pattern which from 
ancient mosaics we know very well to have been used os a frame border'** and 
which Is found in a very similar form on MustLm bindings. This series of stamps is 
separated from the central area by a strip 1,5 cm broad, which is plain. The inner 
field is framed by a series of paralld slits enclosed by three stamped lines on both 
sides,such as we see on Plate 18 ; through the slits strips of parchment were drawn. 
The very marked delineation of the inner area by chb arrangement, of parallel slits 
is still further emphasised by three smaller stencilled circles which are placed at 
the comers and fastened behind with thin gilt plates. A similar arrangement of 
parallel slits encloses the central area 19,2x12,8 cm in size which is inside this 
inner field. The space between the two is filled with a riband prepared from a three 
line tool. The ribands are ornamented with short striped paralle) lines. The central 
area strikes one at once with its asymmetrical decoration, a lozenge-shaped figure, 
the left half of which is formed by two segments of a circle, which are interaected 
by two successive segments of circles in the opposite direction. The centre is 
occupied by a circular mandorla.''* Tins ornament is again formed by a series 
of parallel alits which are enclosed on either side by a three tine paitent done with 
a tool. The angles between the lozenge and the outer plaited frame, are relieved 
with narrow bands cut out witli a knife, which arc connected by little strips with 
the outer frame and. stamped with the three line tool, expand themselves to a long 
rectangle. The inner surface of the lozenge is ornameated with little stenciUed 
circles and heart-shaped openings. These also have gilt plates inserted below them 
like the whole of the openwork.'^' 

Along the margins of the board, at almost regular inten’als in three places, 
are three holes forming a triangle, which held the eyes through which plaited 
thongs were drawn to close the bouk. The 4 cm broad back is apparently 
plain and pasted over with coarse blue linen. The back of the book was also 
stiffened with this material, which came well over on to the boards on either side. 
On the edges the binding had three flaps with an overlap 3,2 cm broad, which 
covered the edges. Of these only the one at the top has surtrived. It is 2^,9 cm 
long and 2.6 cm broad, liammered on the edges with a three line tool and within 
this border are three amas bounded on the inside by six vertical lines vriih a scries 
of the same stamps as adorn the cover. It is beyond question that the iw'O other 
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sides had also similar flaps, as on the right at the comer of the surviving flap 
there is still fastened a tittle piece of leather from the adjoining flap, which was 
fastened to the cover by a plaitdike woven thong, which was threaded through the 
overlap — a piece s cm in size is still left. Traces of sewing on the overlap of the 
leather of the cover further suggest that there was a flap there also. These flaps 
were, as we have mentioned, tmended to protect the edge and are found similarly 
made on an early Muslim Qur’an binding (see p. 45). 

The binding just discussed, which probably belongs to the nituh century A, D,, 
shows a very different principle of dividing the surface of the cover from the vo¬ 
lumes previously discussed. The surface hitherto had been broken up by two 
cross-strips forming a quadrilateral in the centre which was splendidly ornamented, 
but here we have for the first time the division of the surface into long rectangles 
placed within one another and running parallel to the edges. Thb is already the 
transition to the Muslim bindings. The cenpal area is here also emphasised by the 
deliberate asymmetry, perhaps even more than in bindings with leather appliqu^ 
work. But this principle of emphasising the central area by an eflective ornament 
is also found in an early Muslim binding (see p. 47). It of course remained the 
definitive type for the decoration of later Muslim bindings. 

To this group also belong two fragments of bindings which were brought back 
by the GermanTurlan expedition from Chotscho and are exhibited in the Anthropo¬ 
logical Musetun in Berlin. The one Kat. No. I. B. 6 i 68 .4,6x9 the Vllith— 

iXth century, has on the front cover fine filigree wort bid upon gold leaf and sur¬ 
rounded by stamped lines and stencilled circles. The back cover is simpler and 
ornamented with stamped rectangles with diagonals. The centre seems to have 
been occupied by a stencilled circular ornament. A. v. Le CoQ, who published 
the piecerightly emphasised that the fragment seems to point to Egypt in 
technique and in decoration. In view of the active intercourse between Central 
Asia and Egypt, it is not going too far to say that in all probability this typically 
Egj'ptian leatherwork was taken from the Nile to Eastern Turkistan. This ts all 
the more probable as, in the Buddhist painting of Jurfan, there are undeniable 
echoes of ancient Egyptian forms of art,^’^ which can only be explamed by close 
contact between the two art-centres. In the splendid fretwork laid on coloured 
leather or paper, which omomems the covers and the inside leaves of Persian 
bindings of the Timurid and Safawid period — they have been aptly described as 
leather filigree work “this fretwork technique reached its zenitli (cf, Plate ^), 
The second fragment to be mentioned, Kat. 1 . B. 6367,^^* consists of parchment 
dyed violet-red, ornamented with punches, and also came from the Manichaean 
building in Chorscho. The series of stencilled circles on the right side may have 
lead up to fretwork. 
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Bjkdincs with lacei>» stampeo or punched work. J. V. Karabacek has 
already called attention briefly lo ihe only example of this group so far known 
(Rainer Collection Inv.Gr. Pap, j05os, Plate lyd).^” This board which ts i cm thick, 
Is, like P. Berol. 140X2, made of two pieces half as thick, which are made of rough 
papy rus millboard and cov'ered with reddish brown sheepskin. The outer half is eo' 
lirely co\'ered with leather with a 3,1 cm broad overlap on the inside, while the inner 
cover is only edged w'iih leather and has a well-made piece of papyrus pasted on 
the inskle as an end-paper,wiiich also covers the 3 cm broad leather margin. Both 
millboard covers were fastened at the corners by 2 mm broad knotted leather bees, 
which also tied the leather cover, as the surviving comer clearly shows.^^ 

The fragment 14X to,t cm in size represents at most a quarter of the original 
size. The decoration of the cover is simple hut very efifective. Four punched lines 
form the outer frame, then comes an inner frame, a serie;s of parallel slits enclosed 
by three hammered lines on the sides and two above and below. Through the slits 
a strip of parchment 0,5 cm broad w’as drawn which is still partly preserved. The 
decoration of the central area is composed of diagonally drawn lines punched and 
decorated with double circles. The three angles in the corners were in part fllled 
with quadrangular punched impressions i cm wide the pattern of which is no longer 
recognisable. Tlie edge of the side was also stamped wnth the punch. 

6. Cot.TRS WITH INCISED WORK WITH STENCIL t'ATTERNS, Of the best binding of 
tills group, P, 140x9 (Plate20) which the papyrus collection in theScaatliche Museen 
in Berlin possesses, unfortunately only the two covers 3a.4Xi6,a and 23,5X18 era 
survive, but these are not complete. 

The binding has been published by H, Idscher^” and P. Adam,'** The 
black leather covering is here again stretched on a pasteboard i.a cm thick, the 
topmost leaf of w'hich comes from a Coptic liturgical manuscript and is dated by 
C, Schmidt** in cheVIth — ^Vlkh century A. D, IdSchek has suggested, probably 
rightly, the date of the volume to be about 800-—S30 A, D. On the inside of the cover 
a fine yellow parchment leaf was pasted, which seems to have been blank; a por¬ 
tion 5 x6,8 cm in size still survives. The outside of the cover in the partition of its 
surface recalis P. 14018 and the Vknna binding Inv, No. 34. We have first of all 
an outer frame of three punched lines which enclose a blank 1,3 cm broad; then comes 
a broad frame incised with the knife, consisdng of a zigzag line between two lines 
surrounded by three punelied lines, which divide the inner area into a square 
central area and two rectangular fields. The former is decorated with a St, An¬ 
drew’s cross executed in incised work, into which a square is woven so that a 
second upright cross is fonned, the ends and centre of which am emphasised by 
stencilled quatrefoils. The other areas are also enlivened by stencilled larger and 
smaller circles. These, like the quatrefoils, had giU plates below them. 
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The bitidmg of Or. 3367 in the British Museum “ of which i have a photograph 
before me, probably should be discussed here. The central area has almost the 
same decoration as P.Berol 140^3 but is adorned with punched circles, apparently 
originally inlaid with little plates. The upper and lower rectangle are filled with 
rhombuses; the outer frame is formed of two parallel lines with incised bars, — 
recalling the lacing on P. Berol 1401 & and PER. inv. No. 34. which is also re- 
called by the partition of the surface. — a zigaag band forms the framework of 
the central area; the areas left righi and left of the central area are adorned with 
a network of lozenges and bounded Inside by the same border as the outer frame. 
The inside of the board iscovered with a leaf of parchment which bears a Coptic text. 

7. Bindings with stamped and punched work. This group is so richly represented 
that 1 must confine myself to a brief description of the most important specimens. 
First place must be given to the five fragments of a binding in the papyrus 
collection of the Staatliche Museen in Berlin, which I have taken together under 
the inventory number P, 140*3 and have already mentioned above.*** 

The first thing that strikes one about this is the pronounced horror of a vacuum 
which has filled the artist. The principal ornament, an artistic knot arrangement 
hammered with a three line tool, two interwoven knots such as we know from 
Coptic siufls.“* is decorated with double circles and the so-called running deg^ 
pattern; in the angles and squares ilius formed, very finely cut punches are stamp¬ 
ed; the centre has a round mandorta; this knot is surrounded by a circle, which 
reaches up to the margin of the cover and is surromided by a double square. 
The angles here are also filled with punches, the spaces between the circle and 
the knot which forms an eight pointed star are filled with segments of circles 
enlivened with a square stamp. Richly executed work and punching of the trian¬ 
gular areas arc also found on the two binding covers P. 14017 and 140** of the same 
collection.*** A specimen, allied to P. 140*3 in the principle of its decoration, is 
in the British Museum;*® it is remarkahle for the rich use of dlfFerent stamps 
with geometrical figures, intricate work, rosettes and figures of animals. 

Quite remarkable work is also shown in the binding of the manuscript of 
Coptic Homilies Or. 5001 in the Dept, of Or. Mss, in the British Museum, which 
lias been published by Sir E. A, WALLIS BUDGE,*** The front cover has an outer 
frame of four stamped lines; the area enclosed by these is divided into a square 
central area filled with an artistic knot representing a cross placed obliquely with 
an interwoven square, and two other rectangular areas above and below. The tatter 
have a vine-kaf ornament, interrupted by animal figures in round stamps; the 
hands forming the cross are ornamented with stamped double circles and those 
of the square with conventionalised trefoils: in the centre of the cross is a dove, 
surroimded by four round stamps with swans, the triangular areas are filled with 
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round siamps with anielopes, and the square areas formed by the intersectian of 
the cross and the square with double circles and double lined lozenges. The inner 
area is enclosed by a square witit liammered lines, The outer strips are separated 
from the central area by three liammered tines. The back cover shows an aitistic 
network of lozenges with punched areas. Of quite special interest, however, b 
a fragment of a binding 4,1x 3 cm of the papyrus collection of the University 
Library in Heidelberg PSR. 1240 (Plate 19c), Tlie left margin of the strong 
brown leather binding is notched, dose to the edge, then come three haminered 
lines followed by a scries of rhombuses filled with trefoilsA*^ The triangles are 
ornamented with luilved trefoils (haif-palmteaves). Five lines then form the tran¬ 
sition to a perpendicular row of round stamps which contain a standing oryx 
antelope. On the right then come two stamped lines, still quite recognisable. Similar 
rows of small stamps placed beside one another and separated by paralieJ lines are 
of course also found on English and French bindings of the Xlltlt—Xlllth cen¬ 
turies A. D.“* The same kind of decoration also came to Germany. Perhaps it w*as 
brought from the east by the Crusades, with which GOTTtlEfl also connects these 
bindings. The transition from the boards with simply stamped punches to those with 
a series of punches seems to be found b one of the few completely preserved old 
Coptic bindbgs, that of the papyrus Codex Or, 5000^“ of the British Museum 
(Plate 19b). Here we have in the two areas above and below the central area which 
contains an eight pointed star, a aeries of round stamps intetrupied by small 
punched circles, which sliou' the same animal as PSR. 1240. 

8, BlXDiKGS wmt INCISED AND PUNCHED WORK, An example of this is a fragment 
of a bbding 15,6X14,1 cm in the papyrus collection of the Staatliche Museen 
in Berlin, P- 14011, which belonged to a board probably originally measuring 
22X30 cm, which has been reconstructed and discussed by P, Adam,*" On the 
mside there are still remajua of papyrus millboard. The reddish-brown leather 
covering shows the same partition of the area as we have already seen on the 
covers with applic[ue work and on P. BeroK 14019, an almost square central area 
with incised lines which give an accumulation of rhombuses enclosed by an inctsed 
lined frame; the central four stiuarta are divided by two imerseettng lines into four 
lozenges, the omamcmation on the other is done with the hole-iron. The transition 
to the rectangular areas above and below fitted into a network of lozenges U for¬ 
med by two parallel lines with incised cross bare. The binding may belong to the 
IXih century A. D, 

9, Bindings with tooled work, A very simple representative of this group is 1 no, 
Gr,Pap,3O503. the fragment 12,5x6,3 cm of a binding in the Rainer collection of 
papyri. The thin fine grained reddish-purple calf- or lamb-skin, U atreicJicd over 


papyrus pasteboard and has only two bands 5—7 mm broad, each of 4 blind tooled 
lines, parallel to the edges. Presumably we liave here a volume for everyday use, in 
which motives of economy namrully avoided a richer decoration. This ia probably 
also true of P. t 4 oa 3 in the Berlin collection of papyri. The piece of a binding 
27,5X31,5 cm consists of papyrus millboard, over which a brown leailier cover was 
drawn, completely filled by a network of lozenges in three stages formed of inter¬ 
secting blind tooled ibes. The overlap 2Xii,3 cm broad is, as in PER, Tnv. Gr. 
pap, 305021 fastened to the millboard by small leather thongs, which are knotted 
on the inside. 

10. Painted Covers, Mothing remains of the splendid codices hound in green, 
red, blue or yellow leather which b the middle of the fifth century A. D, used 
to be carried in public processions of Byzantine emperors, which were adorned 
with the painted portrait of the Emperor and richly ornamented in gold,^’^ but 
there survive however among Coptic bindings a few fragments, the leather covers 
of which are not ornamented in any of the ways above described but liave an 
ornament painted upon them in black ink. One such specimen in the British Museum 
made after 716 A. D. has been fully described by H, 1 . BELL-*** i should like to 
quote lour furtlier examples of this peculiar decoration of bbdbgs from the 
papyrus collections of Vienna and Berlin. They show us that the oniamemal 
decoration of the cover was done in two ways; the omamem was eitlier placed 
on it in ink with vigorous strokes of the brush or it was left in the basic colour 
on the leather covering, which was painted with black ink. 

The former method is i Must rated on the leather binding P. 14016 of the papyrus 
collection of the Staailiche Museen in Berlin, ft measures 30,8x22,5 cm and is 
t>3 cm thick and consists of papyrus millboard, which like P. 14018 contains inside 
it quite large coarser precra as hlliog, white the outer layers are of better qtiality. 
Over this millboard is stretched a cover of brown leather; the inside has a piece 
of papyrus pasted over it, of which pieces still survive. Judging from the remains 
of Coptic writing preserved on one of the pieces pasted on the right side the vo¬ 
lume belongs to the VUth“VIIIth cent. A, D, The back 4,5 cm broad is, as 
in H, IRSCHER'S bindmg, covered in the inside with coai^ blue Iben which 
stretches some distance over on the covers. The leather covermg has in the cen¬ 
tral area, which is enclosed in a thick black rectangle, a cross mih curved arms 
within a double lined circle. The central area is intersected diagonally and through 
the middle by stmight Unes^ which recall stylidsed branches and is enclosed in 
an outer frame which consists of a system of parallels connected by cross-bars 
and arcs arranged In a continuous series wlUi a chessboard pattern in the comers 
and bounded on the edges by a thick black line. The reddish brown leather cover 
of tlie complete binding, lE by 15 cm, Inv, Gr. Pap. 30501 in the Vienna papyrus 



collection, was worked m the same way and pasted upon papyrus millboard made 
of rough blank papyrus leaves pasted together. The pattern of the cover is utifor’ 
tiinately jio longer legible on the much darkened leather. A double lined zigaag 
pattern is still quite recognisable on the overlap of tlie inside. 

The second method is seen in a small fragment of binding in the same collection 
Inv.Perg. Ar. 336 (Plate 36 a). Brown lamb-skin is pasted on thb piece of papyrus 
millboard 2 mm thick and 4,7X414 cm large, The d^i^ion consists of a row of 
pellets enclosed in two lines, with presumably a cross in the centre, the ends of 
which are adorned w'lili double circles. Similar double circles axe also placed be> 
tween the arms of the cross. 

The use of both forms on one piece Is seen In the binding P. 14023 of the pa¬ 
pyrus collection of the Staatliche Museen in Berlin of which several fragments axe 
preserved. They are of papyrus millboard covered with brown leather. The inner 
side of the cover had a leaf of fine yellow parchment pasted over ii. Tlie nutstde 
has in the centre a cross of how ■‘shaped bars, on to w'hich a second smaller one with 
narrow bars having knoblike ends is laid crosswise painted with thick bruah strokes 
and surrounded by a double circle. The almond-shaped spaces between the former 
and the circle-border are ornamented with an undulating line. Only a comer frag¬ 
ment of the outer frame has survived. The pattemj a perpendicular cross placed in 
a square, is like the square oiucr frame whiclr went around the whole cover parallel 
to the edge, left open on the browm background and defined by thick tines; the 
remaining surface is painted black. Between the edge and the outer frame a broad 
band is left blank, into which an undulating thick line runs from the outer frame. 

The splendid decoration of the leather cover, the various styles of w-hich 
we have now seen, was in many cases accompanied by a no less rich ornamen¬ 
tation of the inside of the cover, which we call the end-paper. The latter, probably 
in order to conceal the ugly overlap of the leather cover and to give the inside 
of the cover a more pleasing appearance, had a leaf of papyrus or parchment 
pasted over it, probably at fim quite plain. The less careful workmen were even 
content to use leaves for this purpose that had been written upon. In note 176 we 
had occasion to show an example, for which protocol leaves were used. Very soon, 
however, the discrepancy between the showy outer cover and the simplicity of the 
end-paper must have been found diaaste/ul. This was remedied by putting an 
ornament on the leaf pasted on the inside. A fragment of a binding in tlie papyrus 
collection of the Staatliche Museen in Berlin (P. 14020, Plate aia), a 19x12,7 cm 
piece of papyrus pasteboard covered w'ltli deep brown Idd-Seather, still has on 
the inside a piece of strong parchment pasted upon u, which we may regard as 
the precursor of our patterned end-papers. This was covered with painting now 
unfortunately for the most part destroyed. Only a part of the frame drawn in 
sepia brown and black ink, which surrounded it, still survives and shows an 
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intertwinmg' and winding iibbonllke design enclosed by two thick lines such as we 
find as a decorative border not only on Coptic grave steles*** and dassicai woollen 
designs from Egypt*** but also in similar form and use as an ornameni of Coptic 
bookbindings, e. g. in the Pierpont Morgan volume (p, 34f.). From the remains of 
two lines in Coptic on the margin of the parchmentj the piece, as Prof, D. C.Schmidt 
tells me, may be dated in the seventh century A, D, To a similar parchment end- 
paper belong also the two fragments Inv, Gr Pap. 30504 {10.7 K 7,6 and 5,3X4011:1) 
in the papyrus collection of the National Library in Vienna {Plate 21 b). The parch¬ 
ment leaf of fine quality, apparently dyed saffron yellow, came from a Coptic manu' 
script of the sixili cemorj' A. D., as the brown writing which has been washed 
off shows, and was painted with black ink after the Coptic text had been washed 
off. Of the apparently purely ornamental design only a piece of the frame can 
still ba seen and it shows a riband-Jike design enclosed in two broad bands such 
as is quite usual in Coptic texts,'®* The pattern is left in the original yellow on 
the ground painted black. 

On p,30 it has already been meniloned that according to tradition two wooden 
boards were used even in Muhammad’s life-time to enclose the loose leaves on which 
the separate sections of the Qur’an were written. How these wooden covers were 
made is not here mentioned and we do not know whether they were simply two 
boards, which served to protect the pile of leaves or whether the covers were Joined 
by a leather back to form a kind of case. The idea of using wooden covers in this, 
way probably, like the form of the book itself* came from Abyssinia, where books 
had long been bound {and still are bound) in wooden covers. I have repeatedly 
found the various stages of development of this kind of binding in different colJec- 
tionsi first the quite primitive method of tying the body of the liook without 
the use of a leather back to the blank wooden covers by strings of gut, then the 
more advanced method with the back pasted on to a strip of leather which is 
fastened to the two boards, and lastly the wooden boards artistically covered 
w'ith an ornamental leather cover and inside covered with silk or cloth-”* A similar 
use of wooden covers in die Muslim world ivas until quite recently known only from 
the imique example in the Egyptian Library in Cairo, which among its treasures 
has a manuscript of the Qur'an in format 34X23 cm written by the Imam Ja'far 
b. Muhammad a,%'^diq (< 1 . 765 A. D,) now numbered Maahif No. t, containing 
I he first half of the sacred book of Islam on 209 leaves of gazelle parchment,**® 
L, Stern”* dated the specimen about 720 A. D, B. Moritz, who published spe¬ 
cimens from this manuscript on PI. 31—34 of lus Arah^ Pstaeogntpky, puts it 
in the second or third cent. A. H, (VIII tb—IXth A. t).) I examined the Ms, very 
thoroughly on my last visit to Cairo and wilt now give a resume of the results 
of my examination. The book is bound m wooden l>oards 1 cm thick, 34,3 x20,6 cm 
in size, with a brown leather cover, wtiich like the plain leather back by another 
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liand. is of more receni date. Oa the front cover, much worm •eaten, the leather 
cover is tom off on the outside wjjite inside there are still remain.') of an older over¬ 
lap, over Tvhich a hrow’n leather end-paper is pasted. On the better presert'ed hack 
cover, the leather cover survives on the outside as does the original covering and 
the leather end-paper inside. The outside shows rich decoration, blind tooled and 
punched: in the centre a mandorla enclosed by a tooled line filled with punched 
rosettes and circles; the outer frame is formed by a system of tooled lines and ptin- 
ched series of curves which are interrupted by a band of successively punched 
rosettes and circles. The inner comera of this frame are omamcmed by a finely 
executed punched arabesque pattern which is four times stamped with the punch 
to form a lozenge. The whole Bchemc of decoration points to the Vllth century 
A. H. (XI Vth A. D,) at the earliest . Although the leather covering is considerably later 
than the wooden boards, there can be no doubt that the latter are to be considered 
the original bindings of the codex,^** There are however in the same Library two 
further manuscripts of the Qur'an bound in the same way in wooden hoards, which 
still bear the old leather covering. I now give a description of these two specimens; 
they are the two oldest completely preserved Arabic leather bindings of this kind 
that we possess. The one Masahif Mu* (Inv. No. Plate 22a) now contains 

only a pardimcnt leaf 7,1 11,6 cm, which comes from a Qur'an manuscript in fine 

Kufic of the third century A. H . Tlie manu&cripi is Ijound in two wooden boards, 
7,6Xt2ctn, over which Is stretched a very well presen.'ed, raiher coarse grained, 
light brown leather cover- On the outside of the two covers the latter has as outer 
frame an intertwining band stamped from a patterned punch enclosed by two lines 
in cooled work. Then comes a frame of tooted tines which contains the inner area 
5,1 X 9,1 cm. This is filled with a double lined arrangement of ribands, enclosed by 
straight tooled lines, while the curves are stamped with a tool specially made for 
the purpose. The intertwining ribands are ornamented with little punched cross 
lines^ which are obviously intended to give the impression of such a band thread¬ 
ed through a series of parallel slits as we have already seen on Coptic fretwork 
(see p, J7). The area of the inner surface, broken up into triangles, squares and 
spherical polygons, is covered with large, punched dots. On the inside of the back 
cover is fastened a folding flap completely covering the 1,6 cm brood edge on three 
sides, which is fastened over the 1,9 — 3,5 cm broad overlap of the leather cover. It 
is tooled on the inside and outside with double lines at a regular interval of 5 mm, 
at right angles to the edges. The method of making this flap can be easily seen 
from the reproduction of the inside of the binding in B. .MoRlTi!, Ara&k PaiaeO' 
grapky, PI. 42 b, A similar overlapping flap has already been mentioned on p, 57 f, 
from the Coptic binding in the possession of H. 1 bscher and there can be no doubt 
that this very practical arrangement came from the bookbinders' workshops in 
Coptic monasteries along with many other things into the workshops of Muslim 
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bookbintlers. The back, l ,8 cm broad, was Teft blank and the binding was closed by 
a leather clasp now tom off, which was fastened to an iron nail in the centre of the 
edge of the back cover; three holes still show where ii was attached. At the corre¬ 
sponding place on the front cover is a hole which probably held a metal knob on 
which the clasp running straight over the edge w'as fastened. 

The insides of the covers have parchment leaves pasted on them, such as we are 
familiar with in Coptic bindings and the end-paper of the back board forms with 
the last leaf of the fascicule of the Qur’&n, which the binding contained* a quire* 
the only one that has survived out of a whole manuscript of the Qur’an. Both 
parchment end-papers have been written upon; that of the back cover bears the 
usual formula, describing the copy of the Qur'an as a pious donation for God^ssake* 
which cannot be sold or purchased. More interesting to us is the text of the front 
end-paper* which contains a record of the donation, sliowing that the druggist 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Aflah bestowed the Qur'dn upon the chief mosque m 
Damascus in the year 370 A. H. (883—84 A, D,). How the book found its way to 
Egypt is unkno^m. From the style of manufacture and the decoration of the covers 
it seems. However, fairly certain that the binding was worked in Egypt. 

A second similar binding Is found in Masahif No. (lnv,No.a5524/Pkteaib,c). 
Here we have the sixth Fascicule of a Qur'an, of 77 parchment leaves 14,4X8,6 cm 
bound in wooden boards covered with dark hrowm leather. On the o^'erlap of the 
back cover, measunng 8,9X 13,4 cm, a protective flap was sewn with dark green 
silk and worked like that of Masahif No. tSS but it has been tom oil up to the 
stitching on the cfverlap, The inside of the cover has a parchment end-paper 
pasted on it. The front cover, 8,9X13 cm, has also a similar parchment lining 
which formed one sheet with the last leaf of the Qur’an now cut oflt A thin leather 
lining was later pasted over both end-papers. The outer decoration of the two 
covers is not the same as is the case in .Ma^hif .No, 188 but dififerent, as we 
have already noticed in old Coptic bindings. The front cover has in the central 
area, 5,6 x9,5 cm, enclosed by a framework done with a tool, an engraved floral 
omatnent on a hatched ground, four almond-shaped buds, in the form of a cross, 
and overlaid diagonally by four cup-shaped leaves which have perhaps arisen out 
of palm-feaves. An allied design is found filling up the looped square on a piece of 
Coptic material in the Rainer Collection. The liatches ore done with the knife like 
the arrow in the centre of the rosette. The back cover is divided into more nu¬ 
merous compartments. The outer frame consists of two parallel tooled lines, which 
enclose a strip, 7 mm broad, of Imtched area at top and bottom. The central area, 
4,3X9,1 cm, is divided by two parallel Imes and the resulting rectangles adorned 
w'ith two opposed rudely executed lotus leaves. Two triangles parallel to each other 
are placed on the two dividing lines in the middle and form a lozenge. The area 
between the leaves is again hatched with the knife. The back* 2,5 cm broad, was 
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stamped with a lining toot but the actieme of decoration can no longiy be recc^ised 
as the back is tom and much damaged. In the centre on the edge of both the covers 
three holes may still be seen winch held eyes for the dasj^ which closed it. Tin? 
manuscript is carefully wniien in fine Kuhe in black ink, the vowel points are 
red and green and the vetse divisions gold. From the hand the manuscript probably 
belongs to as early as the third century A. H, (IXth cent. A. D,). 

The simple leather bindings that we have so far discussed are in rather striking 
contrast to the internal adornments of the contemporary manuscripts with their goU 
den punauatton marks separating the verses, sajda rosettes and the splendid colours 
of the SQra divisions and decorated leaves^ We are not justified in assuming that the 
outer cotrering of such KrifTcQur'ans was always so simple and unattraettve, Ttiat this 
was not the case is evident from the fine wooden boards discussed on p.jj f. ft is only 
due to accident that no better pieces have come down to us from the third century A. H. 
What such bindings looked like may be seen from a fragment of a back-board^ 7,5 x 
5,3 cm large, presumably pan of the binding of a Qur'an, in the Rainer CoUettion. 
Inv. Chart-Ar. t4ioob,c(Plaiea5a), which, to conclude from the texts which formed 
the material of the millboard, probably belonged to the fourth century A. H. (Xih— 
XI th cent. A. D.), to which period J. v. Ka.RA&aCEk also dates it,"^ The fragment is 
of special value to us, if only because it belonged to a binding, which was already 
prepared in the same way as the usual Muslim bindings of io-day.*“ A piece 
I,I cm broad still survives of the strap of the probably triangular flap which was 
inserted below the front board and thus protected the book. The cover of dark brown 
completely dyed calfskin, of the now about 1 mm thick back cover has a lined 
border done with a tool. This is followed by a parallel strip of palm-leaves 95 min 
broad with dots stamped at the corners; the points of the leaves are turned 
towards the centre and they recall a very similar frieze on a carved board from 
the al-Mardani Mosque in the Arabic Museum in Cairo,*** Only on the right, 
the long side, where the strap of the flap meets it, the maker has made a slip, for 
after using the stamp three times hi the right direction, he uses it reversed. In 
the reconstruction proposed by J. Nittmann {Plate 53 b) this slip is corrected. 
That it can only be a slip is certain,from the stamps on the two other sides which 
show no such reversal of the punch. It may be added that the artist began the 
stamping of die tendril on one edge of tlie central area as far as the angle of the 
ncoct lined border continuing the process down the other edge and so on, thus dis¬ 
pensing with any special treatment of the comers. This kind of punching thus gave 
a frame the sides of which do not meet diagonally but are at right angles to one 
another. The same system is familiar from wood carvings and carpets. The central 
area, 1,5 cm broad, enclosed in a double lined border, is filled with an artistic cross- 
hatched system of imertwining hands, the gaps between which are filled with dots 
stamped from a hollow punch. Whether these, like the dots in the palm-leaf strip. 
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were filled with some colour or with gold, as tvas later usual, it ts no longer possible 
to tell. The adornment with <I<rts is found in the same typical fashion on Coptic 
embroideries,"* 

A very similar cross-hatched system of intertwining bands is found, on the outer 
border and back of Cod. Arab. 113 {X Vth cent. A. D.) b E. Gratzl, Idamischt Buck- 
einbSnde, PI, 11 , and the outer border of Cod, Ar. I, (ibid. P!. UJ). It has a surprls- 
bg parallel b an English binding of the end of the Xllth century A.D. whiclt 
Th. GOTTi-iEi, ButhdnbSnde^ illustrates on PL 29 and discusses in cot. 45. The 
hatched nooses are arranged not in three but in four rows there, but on the other 
hand the Englisli volume shows the typical decoration of the gaps with punched 
dots such as we saw b the Ma^ahif No, 188. about 200 years older. It can hardly 
be assumed that this striking agreement in decoration of the English volume with 
the two Muslim ones is the result of chance. In view of the well-known relations 
between Irish-Anglo-Saaon bwkmaking and Coptic-Egy'pttan*“ it is much more 
probable that the design was borrowed from Eg\'pt b which process perhaps the 
early Muslim art of Egypt, which utilises not only Coptic elements but also art 
traditions of the East, may have played a nm unimportant pan as intermediary. 

The remtiam of the strap of the hap 3,5 cm long and 1,1 cm broad agrees per¬ 
fectly b design with the adjoining cover. It was apparently comparatively broad so 
that we must suppose it bore three adjacent punches of the palm-leaf border which 
here formed a frieze. With two the reconstruction could not be completed, as attempts 
shewed, because the hypotenuse of the right-angled triangle in its prolongation 
strikes the exact centre of the second palm-leaf punch, so that if the row of punches 
is symmetrically built up, as we must suppose from the e-xaiople of the cover, the 
upper and lower palm-leaf frieze must have consisted of three punches, The hatching 
on the segment of the circle enclosed by the crescent ra the angle on the left was 
made by stamping a three-lined punch b difierent direabns. The blank area before 
the edge was presumably symmetrically divided by a double line corresponding 
to the bar across the end of the inner area. Nothing unfortunately of this has surv^t ved, 
TJie transition to the hack on the other side of the cover is givnen by three Ibes in 
repousse which fintsli off the outer margin on the left. Three further repotsse parallel 
lines lead up to the Isne-decoraiion on the back, which we perhaps may imagine 
to have been similar to P, Berol. 14018 (Plate 18). Here we may note that the maker 
very skilfully made up for the inequality of the spaces on either side, the resdt 
of the irregular stamping of the palm-leaf design b which the bter\'a!s were not 
even, by borders of little bars of varying breadth vrith w'hich he filled the spaces, 
to restore the outer margin. 

The work may have begun wdih the decoration of tlic central area followed 
by the making of the strips of palm-leaf. The piece is in technique and decoration 
far superior to the two oldest Muslim leather bindings above discussed (p. 451!.) 


and enables us lu see wbat heights the binder's art had already reached in the fourth 
century We are strengthened in Uds opinion by the fdlo wing specimen winch 
tikewise comes from the Rainer collecrion of papyri in the Vienna ^^ationaI Library 
and belongs to the same period, rnV'.Chait.Ar. aSooa {Plate £43). The cover, 1 mm 
thick, of sheepskin on paper millboard, now measuring 6,3X 16,4 cm is torn at the 
side on which the back was. Probably a strip about 3 cm wide is missing. The mill- 
board is made of strong brown sheets of paper, chat ha^-e been written upon, belong¬ 
ing from the hand to the IlIrd-IVth cent. A. H. (IXth-Xth cent. A. D,). The now 
almost black leather covering overbps the fuisteboard by 6-9 mm and the latter 
has an empty sheet of paper pasted inside of it as an end-paper. The votiittiewas 
obviously in constant use and has also suffered from moisture. It was of theSa/ma 
form usual in Qur'an manuscripts; the cover was later folded in the middle and used 
aa a binding for a note-book or something simitar and is remarkable for its rtcb 
decoration in three styles. 

The outer frame consists of two lines stamped close to the margin, follaw'ed by 
anot he r th ree pa ralle 1 to t he m. This sy stc m of t i nes encloses an arrange me nt of punches 
8 mm high in a square, which form a similar pattern to that which we saw in I bscher's 
voIiime.Here.however,theheart-shaped compartinerits arefilledahemately with palm- 
icavcs and trcfoils. This strip of decoration S mm broad is ended towards the centre by 
a single and a double tooled line, while the central area itself is enclosed in a tooled line. 
The inner area is divided into two rectangular areas i,8X2,3 cm and i.9X 2,4 cm, 
which again are enclosed in a tooled line and each separated by two lines from the 
rectangle m tlie middle, 2,3 x 7,90m, the two little rectangles are filled with six punch¬ 
ed circles of 5 mm diameter arranged round a similar seventh one in the centre; 
they have the legend well known on ^Vrabic scrIs^// dAu ,,God is sufficient 

for me."*“ The corners of tlie rectangles as well as the spaces between the circles 
are ornamented with punched dots, which were perhaps once covered with leaf gold 
or paint. The long rectangle in the centre lias two mandorlas with the jmints turned 
towards one another cut out of leather, which are cross-haiclicd by tooled lines and 
have the same circular ornament in the centre as we have seen it in the zwo small 
rectangles on the sides. This rectangle also has dots stamped in the comers. 

A counterpart to the less carefully executed atTangement of stamps on Inv. 
Chan. Ar. 2800a is found on the border of the binding of Inv- Chart. Ar. 28001 
(Plate 25a), The worm-eaten board of paper pulp, io,fix 11,6 cm, tom at the bot¬ 
tom and originally much larger from the remains of writing in tlie pulp belongs 
to the IVth -Vth cent. A, H. (Xlth-XI Ith cent. A. D.); only a fragment, a,6x 5,2 cm 
of the dark brown calf covering has survived with the overlap. At a distance of 8nim 
from the margin it a frame i cm broad enclosed in two tooled lines, which is made 
of regularly arranged punches, which form an alternating pattern of heart-shaped, 
leaves filled with trefoils, such as wc have already seen on Ibscher's volume and 
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is again faxind on the end-paper Tnv. Chan. At. 14 loo. The same pattern was 
frequently used for margins on Muslim bindings; t quote only one example, 
E, GratZL, Islamuche Bttckdnbsnde, PI. XIV. As the fragment still shows a tiny 
piece of the comer, it is to be seen that likewise here no attempt was made to tr^t 
the comers in a special w'ay, any more than in Inv. Chart. Ar. r4ic>oh,c. A blank 
area 3 nim broad is followed by other two tooled lines, which enclose the area, appa* 
rently hatched, probably filled with a geometrical ornament. 

VVe have seen above (p,43f.) that the rich ornamental decomion of the outside 
of Coptic bindings was often accompanied by a no less tasteful decoration of the inside, 
whtcli sometimes Iiad painted leaves of parchment pasted upon it (the end*paper). 
The remains of such parchment leaves have survived to us from the Muslim period 
also. One, Jnv, Perg. Ar. 294 of the Rainer CoUeetton, is made of strong saffron 
yellow porchmeitt with rich decoration unfortunately much destroyed. This did not, 
however, extend to the margin but the artist left a blank strip about 9 mm broad 
parallel to the edge, of which a piece still sunuves on the extam fragment. The 
object of this space left blank is fairly clear. The overlapping part of the leather cover 
was pasted over the end-paper, which really was much rarer than the reverse 
process, cf p, 39, As, in view of the bad state of preservation of the piece, i fix 6,3001 
in size, it is impossible to reproduce it In colours, I give in fig- 17 a tracing of the 
polychrome omament, which I owe to J, NiTTMANX. Here again we must suppose 
that, in keeping with the usual Coptic leather covers, there was in the centre a poly¬ 
gonal ornament, framed in two double Imed concentric circles w'ith an inteiTivining 
band running beiu'cen them, the whole placed in a star formed by two interlacing 
squares. The outer frame was formed by a zigzag band wkh a similar filling of the 
triangles to that which we see b the comers of the squares®^ surrounded by probably 
two bands of lattice work enclosed in double lines, Tlie area between the outer frame 
and the star seems to have been filled with scattered animals — a bird can still be 
recognised- The leaf must, from the ornament, have been originally of consider¬ 
able size and have belonged to a manuscript of tlie largest format. To heighten 
the effect of the colours, the painted surface was in places covered with a thin 
transparent coating of varnish, a technical attifi(», w’hich was later also popular 
and much usecL*®^ Thu.s [nv.Perg-Ar.^js of the same coUectiDn (Plate 26 dj, a yellow 
piece of sheepskin, 7.^X4,3010. shows a line ornament in black Indian ink on 
a bright red ground, thickly laid on. The drawing and the painting are covered 
with strong varnish. .A stili more complicated process b seen In Inv. Perg. Ar. 357 
(Plate 260) which has already been reproduced and discussed J > v. Karabacek®* 
and comes from the find of al-Ushmunayn. The lambskin, 7,5 X 6,5 cm, originally 
white, thin and dyed with alum, was first covered with a glossy black tac, which 
now shows a crackly surface. On this ground the design was executed, the frame 
of whieJt is a sulphur yellow and bright red system of lines; the inner area is 




divided into squares by bright red lines, the diagonal dividing similarly coloured 
strokes of which are crossed by a double spiral 6 f bright red and sulphur yellow. 
The design which covered the whole sur* 
face in an endless pattern is executed in thick 
colours, almost of the constituency of paste, 
and covered w-ith a varnish, which, how¬ 
ever, is not glossy. As remains of papyrus 
stilt stick to the other side of the fragment 
there can t>e no doubt that it is a jjonion 
of a papyrus board and, as J. V. KAkABA- 
CEK has already observed, is at the latest 
of the tenth century A. D. In disagracmcnt 
with Karabacek, who saw in our fragment 
the remains of a painted and lacquered book 
binding and drew far-reaching conclusions 
therefrom regarding the age of lacquered 
bindings, I think the piece is only one of 
those vellum end’-papera such as are fre¬ 
quently used to ornament the inner side of 
the binding. 

^^^en pap>TU 5 and parchment were re^ 
placed as writing materials by paper, the 
fatter was naturally also used in'place of 
sheets of parchitiem and papyrus, to cover 
the inside of die board and was painted with 
artistic decorations, just as the parchment 
endleaves had been. I have chosen a few spe¬ 
cimens from a whole series of such brightly 
painted end-papers. P, Berol. 13803 (Plate 
38a), a piece of paper 4,5 x 7,5 cm from the 
papyrus collection of the Siaadiche Museen 
in Berlin shows an attiaic geometricat fi¬ 
gure, unfortunately not completely preserv¬ 
ed, composed of segments of circles and done 
with the compasses. The design in black 
lines consists of four circles arranged round 
a central point (cf the reconstruction by 
J.NiTTMANK,Plate38b),and two spheroids 
placed diagonally in a square friime. Ver- 

milion, chrome yellow, blue and a dark Etw.Parg. Ar.494). 






brown are the colours used; the continuation of the ornaments at the bottom seems 
to have consisted of arabesques, white and red, The centre piece, however, is liSUally 
not square but a double circle elaborately ornamented within. The examples shewn 
on Plate a? all come from the Rainer Collection and were found in al-Ushmunayn 
aJong with boolc-bindings, scraps of books and docmnems. the contents of which 
also definitely relate to al-Ushtnunayn. They are, like all such specimens, painted 
on one side only, the back being left blank. From the general circumstances of the 
find, we have to allot all the pieces dealt with here from this find, almost all well 
preserved, to the Illrd-IVth cent. A.H, (Xth-XIth cent, A. D.). 

Inv, Cltari. Ar. 35629 (Plate 2;a), 15X5 cm. shows vermilion spirals divided 
by bands of the same colour with crab*like tabs around a double circle with red 
and yellow fields. Inv.Chart. Ar. 25^®? (Pl^te 27^^) j 6 X 5 i® Inv.Chart. Ar. 

23631 (Plate 37 c) a fragment of paper )i,Bx 5.1 is remarkable for the profusion of 
confused tendrib, in fderes above one another enclosed in a thick frame, which are 
done in the former in a deep black and on tJie latter in a crimson which has faded 
to a brownish tone. But while in Inv, Chart, Ar, 25^^* area between the tw'o 
concentric circles, which have l>een drawn with compasses are touched up with chrome 
yellow, merging in places into olive-green, and the decoration Inside this border is 
dark green, in Inv, Chart. Ar, 25627, the area between the circles, in this case abo 
drawn with the compasses, is painted a pronounced chrome yellow, the knoblike 
ornaments of the inner circle dark olive-green and the spaces betw’een vermilion, 
Inv. Chan..630 {Plate afib) 7,6 X 6,5 cm, has vermilion tendrils, and a rich poly¬ 
chrome ornament in a rectangular frame on a brown ground. VVe must assume that 
the centre piece consisted of nine intersecting circles again crossed by two concentric 
cirefci (cf. the reconstruction Plate e6c). These are framed in four concentric circles. 
The outlines are here all dark brown, the areas are covered vermilion, and for the 
shield-shaped sections of circles in the centre bluish grey is used. The remarkable 
feature here is the early appearance of the ninefold division of the circle; the Coptic 
parallels as a rule shew an even number of db’issons, for example the relief in the 
church of the lempie of Amon in Luxor with six intersecting circles in A. Gavet, 
VAri Copti (Paris 1902), p. 282, For the use of this ornament, it is significant that 
this motif is also used to adorn the leather covers. Thus, for eitample, the South 
Arabian bindingof tbeXVth century A.D. in E. GratzL, /s/amts^Ae BufhitnMnde, 
PI. XII, lias eight intersecting circles with a punched central area. Here again we 
have the preference for even numbers. 

VVe have already seen above on p. 30 in Inv, Perg. Ar. 357 an example of 
the use of the endless pattern to fill the area of the painted endleaf of a binding. 
A counterpart to this from the saies of end-papers from al-Llshmfinayn in the Rainer 
Collection is Inv.Gian.Ar.25653 (Plate 23c), 8X4,8cm. Tlie endless pattern is hera 
formed of rhombuses, which are linked up by crosses so that each four cm pty hexagons 


surround one square. The squares arc filled with orange yellow and light green dots, 
and the sides are drawn in bro\m tnk. It was natural to make such an endless pattern 
mechanically by stamping from a pattern, a process, which was used not only in the 
production of cloth stuffs wkh a pattern (cf. p/l7)( but also for ornamenting leather, 
as we see it on Inv. Perg. Ar, 337 of the Rainer Collection. The only example of 
ibis kind known survives in Inv. Chart, Ar, 7164, This piece of paper 12,6x6,6 cm, 
which» like the two pieces to be discussed below, comes from abUshmunayn and 
belongs to the Rainer Collection has two rows of 
sue superimposed squares linked up by crosse-s 
with two interlaced o\ al5 which like the oarroiiV 
frame are left white on a dark brown ground.**" 

The design has again the same polygonal frame 
that we have seen in Inv, Chari, Ar. ^5653 (<^f 
p,52 and Plate 2 Sc). As only the three topmost 
squares are well preserved I have not reproduced 
ihe specimen, but give in fig, 18 a reconstruc¬ 
tion which I owe loj. Nittman'n, The use of a 
wood block (see p. 28) to prepare ornamental 
binding linings is seen in Inv, Chart. Ar, 5604, 
a paper 5,7X3,2cm carefully smootlied on the 
front, which has a design in black ink on the 
back. On the front (Plate 29a), vre have a very 
finely executed arabesque omamem of tendrils 
witheup^haped palm* leaves,drops and crescents. 

The printing, which is done in black, is fairly 
perfect although the very- delicate lin^ have in 
places not come out well. An endless pattern re¬ 
lated to that of Inv.Chart.. At. 7264 printed from 
stamps is again seen on inv. Chan, Ar. 14 too 
(Plate 29b). This pafjer, 7,5 X 3,5 cm. which was 
obviously originally pasted on to some material, as the marks of the weaving can 
be seen on the reverse, has already been reproduced and discussed by J. v. KarA- 
BACEK*“ who in 1894 published a reconstruction of the whole page on p. XXIV 
of his Fukr(r durtk dh AussteHnng der Papyrus Ershtrsog Rainer^ which 1 re¬ 
produce in fig. 19. The oiner frame Is an already well-known design, an arrange¬ 
ment of stamps with two parallel double spirals, which, as they converge and di¬ 
verge, form heart-shaped figures filled with a small trefoil. Over the w’hole of the 
central field stretches a net-like endless pattern that consists of long hexagons or¬ 
namented with a toothed pattern and a scroll, which are so arranged around a round 
stamp wdih a bird or rosettes as to form (Kiagonal compartments. This arrangement 



Fig. iS. Recoiutruiabn of the Dnuuiunl 
<m tbf end'pjipeir IiiVp Dmit. Ar. 7^64 
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is a known one. We know it from the ornamentation of the lunette of the gate¬ 
way of the courtyard of the Jimi* ‘Ali in Dashlut, which arose out of the ruins of 
the ancient menastiery of ApolIOf*'^ and also from the wooden pillar from BIlwTt 
(fifth cent. A. D,} in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo,“• finally from a frieae decorat¬ 
ing a wall in Samarra, which F, SarrE*^ only lately published. The latter parallel 
is particularly valuable to us because in it we have again a bird—a hen—used to 
fill the square central area. 

So far we have found end-papers^ painted, stamped from patterns, from wood 
blocks, and punches. But this does not exhaust the technical means of decorating 
the surfaces. The very finest and most efi^sve patterns were prepared in another 
way already well known from Coptic bindings i. e. in inlaid filigree work. j. v.Kara- 
BACEX"* connected this art with an ancient methcKi of lace-making indigenous to 
Egypt and thought it was later extended from te?ttite£ to leather work. I cannot 
agree w ith this view. I rather Ihmk that we only have in the open work of these end¬ 
papers the last survival of a technique, which 1 showed above fp. 35 J to be old Egyptian 
and which was simply transferted from leather to papert this being the more readily 
done, as it liad also to serve as a decotation for the outer covers. The simplest 
pattern, which we have already several times seen used to oiTiament leather covers 
for bookbindings,"* appears on fnv. Chart. Ar. 55 654 (Plate 30 b). This dingy white 
piece of paper, 17X i.a cm, is pasted on a brown foundation of paper and shows 
a series of rhombuses which arc separated from each other by two strips. Artistically 
cut out arabesques are found on two other specimens already briefly mentioned by 
J. v.Karabacek."^ One Inv.Cbart.Ar.asbj^ (Plate 3od), a yellowish brown faded 
piece of paper 4,6x9. t cm, has on a glossy deep-black ground with dark red un¬ 
dercoat ing, arabesques cut out of dingy white paper, each surrounded by a woven 
band and a toothed pattern of the same material. The narrow side la finished 
off by a frieze with an arch fractem, and has an undercoating of glossy deep 
black- This piece w'as found, like the following, among a number of papyri and may 
therefore belong at latest 10 the fourth century A. H- (Xtlt cent. A. D.). Inv. Chart. 

(Plate joe), may have belonged to the same end-paper; it is a piece of 
yellowish brown faded paper, 4,3 x6,7 cm, and has arabesques cut out of dingy 
white paper in the same framework as Inv. Chart. Ar. 35635* paJ^ly on a black 
ground with an undercoating of dark red and partly on a ruby ground, which w'as 
probably originally dark red. Two spedm«is probably from the same hand Inv. 
Chart. Ar. ±5 640 a, b (Plate 39c, d) already discussed by J.V.K ARAB ACER"* show a 
series of conventional tlm-aJifs placed one above the other in a rectangular frame. 
The palm deaf like conventional design with convolutions recalls the decoration 
of a Sasanian pillar, which A. RtEGL {SHl/ragen, p, 301, fig. 164) has illustrated 
and discussed. Of the two pieces, the larger, Inv. Chart. Ar. 25640a, 19X3,4 
is preserved in an unfinished state. The openwork of dingy white paper is laid on 
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Reoonitruction <d Uie ounamitnutLiu of the Arabic eatl-pcpet PER. Inv^Chut Ar. 14100. 
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a fouTidaiion of paper of naiural cotooired. yellowish brawn luatedal. fnv. Chart. 
Ar, 25640 b, 12,5x3,2 cm has openwork cui out of dinify white paper in part still 
dark, probably originally stained a unifonn black, on naturally yellowish brown 
paper with an undercoating of originally dark red, now faded to light reddish brown. 
Bach IS underlaid with a dark coloured little strip of paper at the base, parallel to 
the narrow side. 

The two last mentioned specimens lead to a series of end-papers which have 
scrolls of KtiJic writing enclosed in decorated borders, prepared in fine openwork. 
One such specimen Inv. Chart. Ar. 14100a has already been illustrated and discussed 
by J, V, K arAbacEk.*" The fragment 3,5 x 4*2 cm is of reddish brown paper, painted 
over with a lacquer-1 ike reddish brown paint; on this foundation were pasted the woven 
bands of the border cut out of dingy white paper, while the scroll of writing cut out 
of the same material was applied upon a lacquer-like black colour painted over the 
red under-surface. The splendid openwork specimen Inv, Chart, Ar. 35636 (Plate 30a) 
was similarly prepared. This specimen 4,4 X 30^7 cm, is of thick light brownish-red 
paper which had a dark red undercaatlng. The written scrolls, the heart with inlaid 
palm-leaf, found again exactly on the Dresden binding®* and the intertwining 
ribbons are cut out of dingy while paper. The inscription in elaborate Kuftc 0/ the 
central area rests on a dark red ground, the palm-leaf within the heart-shaped leaf 
and the scroll on the narrow side on a deep black lacquer-like undercoating of paint. 
The narrow strips along the sides enclosing the ribbons of the narrow side are In 
the same colour and the undercoating of the same pattern in white paper on the 
long sides. On the reverse on the edges may still be cle^ly seen traces of a paste 
which fixed the piece on the inside of the board. To whom the name ’Abd Allah 
b. 'Itr In the central scroll belonged, it is impossible to say. A band of writing cut 
out reversed is found on Inv. Chart, Ar. 25639 (Plate 30c)i 3,5x16 cm. The foun¬ 
dation for the openwork is a dingy white paper originally written on both sides, 
which has been painted over with light brawn. The scroll is cut out of a dingy white 
paper which shows traces of blue or perhaps oxidized silver. The small border of 
writing cut out of dingy white paper on the narrow margin is laid upon a bluish 
green ground, while the likewise w'hitish intertwining band on the right side stands 
out from a light brown ground. A similar piece, unfortunately much destroyed, is 
preserved in the Rainer Collection under the number Inv, Chart. .Ar. 27553. 

When at the conclusion of this section we now endeavour to give from the available 
material a brief survey of the development of Muslim binding in the first six cen¬ 
turies A. H,, w'e may take the opportunity to develop a little an idea already put 
forward on p. 34 and show the connections between the early Muslim and late 
classical art of the book. 

The first fact to be established is that the Arabs followed the classical model 
not only in the form of the book but also in its format. Their codex, too, was at first 


A rectangle, the height af which was very little in ore than the bfeadth*“‘ This fdrmac 
is already found in the unique literary Arabic book written on papyrus, the already 
mentioned Xitai al-Jami' fi of the Egyptian Library in Cairo, the pages 

of which measure 25X23 cm. In literary texts this format, rectangular approach¬ 
ing square, was retained till the manufacture of papyrus ceased (c. 950 A. D.), as 
numerous leaves from parchment and papyrus manuscripts show. Even the oldest 
manuscripts of the Qur'an are no exception, so far as they occur in the first century 
A.H. The format, which may be described as oblong folio, found in the oldest mosque 
copies of parchment,*** was already in use by the end of the first century A. H. It 
may have been influenced from Mesopotamia and is presumably of Persian origin 
ultimately. In hand-copies of die sacred book of Islam, a format soon became usual 
which extended the breadth of the book at the expense of the length. The tw*0 
volumes discussed on p.45 ff. already show fhLs format frofn which the Sajlna must 
have developed, of wliich luv. Chart. Ar. aSooa (p.49) an example. 

The ancient tradition was retained in the binding of the quires as well as in 
the Format of the book. 1 liave liad an apponunity of examining late cla - ^i s ical 
and early Muslim bindings in various collections and have been able to ascertain 
that the method is exactly the same In both. To give only one example. I may 
quote the fact that the sowing together of the leaves of the book before putting 
on the boards in the Coptic binding P. Bcrol. 14018 (see p.36) is exactly the same 
as in that of a little Arabic volume of seven leaves of papjTu.s of the IIIrd to the 
iVth century A. H. in the Rainer Collection (Inv. Ar. Pap, 10130}. Late Muslim 
btxikbinding also shows even in sewing together by a chain-stitch and in the pasting 
of blue linen on the boards, eclioes of the late classical and Coptic technique-*** 

Of the methods used to adorn the leather cover, tooted work, stamping, incised 
work and leather-cutting can also be found on early Muslim volumes, but not so 
the leather apptiqud work. That this technique was not forgotten in Hgypt also is 
seen from early Muslim shoes and the splendid end-papers in inlaid openwork, 
discussed on p. 54ff. I have shown that It probably found its way from Egypt to 
Turfcist^, and thence to Persia, where it reached its greatest perfectioTi in the 
splendid bindings and filigree leather work of the Harat school.*" The arrangemem 
of the field with longtsh rectangles set wiihtn each other parallel to the sides, which 
first appears on H, lusCHEH's {p. 38) Coptic binding is rttained not only on early 
Muslim bindings but long remained usual on South Arabian binding (cf.E.GitAT^, 
/siofnisekt Bmkeinb&ndSt PI-1. VI, XI—XIV) ; indeed It looks as if the fine leather 
covers with endless geometrical patterns of the XlVih to die XVth centuries, of 
which E. Gratzl, Id., PI. I, VU, has published beantifut examples, ultimately go 
back to models of which the Coptic binding P. Berol. 14019 gives us a good idea. The 
practice of choosing different decoraove materials for die adornment of the front 
and back covers is also taken from late classical times. That certain patterns and 
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sumps survived along with certain technical armngements such as the protecting 
Rap around the egdes and the triangular Rap of the back cover need nocsuiprise us. 

1 have elsewhere*** shoxsti how strongly the Arab administrative processes in 
Egypt were inRuenced by the Coptic-Greek, how often customs practised there were 
taken over completely, and only at a comparatively late period did new forms force 
a way in from other sources. Almost the same m ight be said of the early Muslim art of 
book-production. The ancient cultural traditions of the subjected peopds were liere, 
too, at first taken over.*** The independent development, which attained a high le\'el 
of an of permanent value in almost all fields, was at first slow and hesitating, 
and was probably stimulated by inRuences brought by the Juliinids from the 
East. If this phenomenon is panicul^y well marked in the arc of binding, it may 
be explained by the fact that this craft, which had attained high perfection In 
monastery workshops, had de\'eloped fixed forms and a technique which could not 
qttickly be superseded. Coptic artists must have long plied their craft and work¬ 
ed for Muslim employers or have been the teachers of Muslim bookbinders. It 
may also have been the same with early Muslim painting. The Arab ruling section 
of the community could hardly have produced at once a sufficient contingent of 
working artists. The picture we receive is in the main based on Egypt and is 
therefore provincial. This is bound to be the case as our material is almost exclusi¬ 
vely derived from Egypt- Until w^e have from Syria, Mesopotamia, and parti¬ 
cularly Persia, equally plentiful material from the early centuries of the Muham¬ 
madan era, we shall be confined to conjectures regarding the art of book-produc¬ 
tion of this period in tbtse lands. But we may assume tltat the development was 
similar to what we know took place in Egypt. Here die art of the subjected people 
must liave vety definitely decided the course of development of art in Islam.”^ 
How far this can still be traced Sir Thomas W. Arnold's exposition will shew. 
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SURVIVALS IN PERSIAN PAINTING 

T he year 1358 — the date of the capture of Baghdad by tlie Mongol army 
under the command of Hullgu — marks a distinct era in the history of the Mu¬ 
hammadan world, and incidentally in that of Muhammadan art, for political history 
enters on a new phase with the settled domination of tJte Mongols over Persia, 
and in the realm of an the linking-up of China with the eastern provinces of the 
Muhammadan world brought In a flood of artistic influences, the survivals of which 
may be traced in Muslim painting for centuries, even up to modem times. 
The Crowning horror of the sack of the historic centre of the *Abbasid Caliphate 
marked the culmination of a series of appalling acts of devastation, as the invading 
host of Mongols swept over the centres of Muslim civilisation from the borders 
of the Chinese empire through Transoxiana and Persia into Mesopotamia. \Mtere- 
ever they passed they left ruin behind them, for one of the chief features of their 
military policy seems to have been that of total destruction. It was commonly 
their practice to follow up the capture or surrender of a city by the massacre of 
all the inhabitants, with the exception of such small numbers as they chose to 
carry oflF into captivity. In order to tnake devastation more complete the Mongols 
would sometimes pretend to have retired aJiogcther from a ruined city, and then 
send back a detachment of troops to kill such poor wretches as had managed to 
survive the first massacre e. g, in the city of Marw, where as many as seven hund¬ 
red thousand had been massacred or, according to another authority, as many as 
1300000 corpses had been counted on the first occasion, five thousand survivots 
were afterwards put to death by a cruel strategiem of this fashtom In 1219 the 
famous geographer Vaqut visited the city of al-Jurjaniyya, which was situated 
b the neighbourhood of the modem city of Kblwa, and put on record that he 
bad never seen a greater city or one more wealthy or more beautiful; in the follovr- 
bg year, Chingiz Khan captured it after seven days of desperate street fightmg, 
set it on fire and made a general massacre of the inhabitants, with the exception 
of the young women and children who were set aside as slaves and the artisans 
who were saved on account of their special skill; the site was thm rendered tin- 
mliabitable by openmg the dykes of the Oxus, so chat the waters of the river 
submerged the charred remains. In the following y^r the city of Nishapur, which 
had been described as the healthiest and most populous town in Khura^, was 
razed to the ground by the Mongols and the site of ii sown with barley: in the 
massacre of the inhabitants as many as 1 7470 *c >0 persons are saitl to have perished. 
The city of Bamiyan was so utterly destroyed, every living creature, animal as 
well as human, being killed and their dead bodies being piled up tike a mountain, 
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that for a hundred ycar$ h reitiained a desert, void of uthahitants. In the following 
year the ancient city of Hamt^ which is said to have contained 444000 iohabhcd 
houses with tsooo shops and 359 colleges,”* was captured after a siege of sis 
months I for a whole week the Mongols continued to kill and destroy, and as many 
as > 600000 are said 10 have been killed. The savage conquerors then retired, 
but shortly afterwards sent back an armed force to seek out and destroy such of the 
inhabitants as liad managed to hide and had thus escaped the first massacre; 
over two thousand persons were discos’ered and butchered in the same merciless 
fashion. V\Tien the Mongols finely left, forty miserable wretches crept out of their 
Iiiding places and collected together in the great mosque, — a pitiable remnant 
left out of so vast a population — gazing with horror on the niins of their beautiful 
city, A long list mighi be given of cities tliat suffered a simlJar fate; but here it 
is enough to lay stress on the significance of this destruction in its rclariorv to the 
study of the history of Islamic an, for in tliis widespread ruin of the organised 
centres of civilised life were of course involved those precious manuscripts which 
mlghi otherwise have provided us with materials for the study of the pictorial art of 
the pre-Mongol period. Whatever care these ruthless ins'^aders ntay have taken 
to rescue from death artists and craftsmen, the early Mongols appear to 
cared nothing at alJ for books, In Bukhara, famous for centuries on account of 
its men of learning, when they stabled their horses in the great mosque, with studied 
contempt of all that the inhabitants held most sacred, they tore up the priceless 
manuscripts of the Qur'an, to serve as litter for their horses. One of the last of 
the great centres of civilisation to suffer in this manner was Baghdad, w'hich in 
T55H was given up to plunder for a whole week; during the sack of the city eight 
hundred thousand of its inhabitants were put to death and the same ruin that fell 
upon them embraced also the literary treasures that had been accnmulating there 
for centuries. The library of the Caliph must have been rich in examples of the 
art of calligraphy and of painting, for the library of his chief nimjster, I bn al- 
' Alqami, b said to have contained as many as ten thousand volumes. Some of this 
may have Ijeen saved by such few lovers of books as accompanied the Mongol 
armies, e. g. that eminent scholar Na^ir ad-Din Tusl — theologian, philosopher, 
astronomer and mathematician — is said to have accumulated a library of more 
than four hundred thousand volumes out of the plunder of the many libraries 
that were at the mercy of the conquerors. But vast as this collectron was, ii is 
unlikely that the possessor of it took any interest whatsoever in W'orks of pictorial 
art, and the destruction that is 50 characteristic of tlie period is mainly responsible 
for the scanty knowledge that we possess of the works of painting produced iii the 
period preceding the Mongol conquests r fer few examples liave survived to the 
present day that can with cenainiy liave assigned to them a date earlier than the 
thirteenth centu^. 
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But an ha£ a vicaiity that survives the fall of dynasties and ihe devasting raarcii 
of invading armies, and in the period posterior to the Mongo! conquests there 
clearly emerge in pictorial an survivals of the earlier an of Persia of a dbtinctlve 
and easily recognisable character. First among this may be mentioned the art of 
the ^estorian and Jacobite Churches that flourished within the boundaries of the 
old Persian Empire, which fell Iwncath the victorious advance of the Arah arms 
in the VIUh century. Ic must not be forgotten that these Churches—so far as 
their adherents living under Persian rule were concerned—owed a certain measure 
of tltcir popularity to racial antipatlty for Byzantine rule and for the dominance 
of the Orthodox Eastern Church, the centre of whose ecclesiastical organisation 
was in Constantinople: it was thus therefore easily possible for the characteristics 
of the indigeneous Persian painting to win favour in these ecclesiastical circles, 
particularly within the Nestorian Church, which had not Failed on occasion 
to emphasise its loyalty to the Sasanian Shaliinshah as against the claims of 
the Roman Emperor, who was supported by the rival Church over the border, 
ft would no doubt be easy to show that the paintings in the service books of the 
Nestorian and Jacobite Churches are ultimately connected with those of the 
Byzantine school, but the painters who belonged to the schismatic oriental Churches 
carried on their work for centuries with little direct connection with the sources 
from wliich they ultimately derived the traditions of their mt. Under the Umayyad 
and * Abbasid dynasties these Churcltes retained the allegiance of large sections of 
the popuialion under Arab rule in Syria, Mesopotamia and Persia, their patriarchs 
were wealthy and powerful and at times exercised considerable influence at court; 
particularly were the Christian physicians who enjoyed the patronage of successive 
Caliphs in Baghdad, prommetit personages tn the life of the capkai. Sonne estimate 
may be formed of the wealth enjoyed by these Christian communides from the 
record of the magnificent churches they from time to time ereaed, and a special 
indication of their vitality is given by the rapid expansion of the Nestorian Church 
into Central Asia, after the Mongol conquests Itad brought under one sceptre 
Persia and the neighbouring countries that lay to the east of it. There must have 
been an eoclestastical art correspotiding to the \veaUh and extension of these 
two Oriental Churches, but very [ittle evidence of it appears to have survix'ed in 
the form of pictorial an, and the scanty examples of paintings to be found in the 
service books cither of ilte Nestorian or of the Jacobite Church have received little 
aetentlon from students of the history of art. 

In view of the general disapproval feit by orthodox Muslims towards any 
representations of the human figure or indeed of any living lieiog whatsoever, it 
might naturally have been expected that Christian artists would be employed as 
illustrators of such works of Arabic literature as thdr owners wished to have 
decorated with pictures. There is indeed no historical evidence that the painters 
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so employed were Qmsttamj but In a cenain grtmp of paintings, commonly 
described as belonging to the Baghdad or the Mesopotamian school, we 
find certain charaaeristics and conventions which bear a striking resemblance 
to corresponding features in iilustmions found in service books of the Oriental 
Churches, in spite of the dissimilarity of the subject matter of the pictures in either 
case. This particular group of paintings comprises iltustrations of treatises on 
astronomy and medicine, — collections of fables, especially that popular cycle of 
animal stories that originated in Buddhist India and thence has wandered half 
the world over, being known in its Arabic form as Kalila and Dimna, — and 
notably illustrations of the Maqamat of al-Harirl, one of the most renowned works 
in Arabic belles-lettres, describing the adv^ures and rascalities of a needy, 
wandering scholar, full of puns and witticisms of a learned type, and thus from its 
subject matter affording suitable material for a fainter with a sense of humour. 
The incidents depicted were not such as could in their entirety derive their origin 
from illustrations in a church service book, but in a Lectionary of the Jacobite 
Church-—a MS. belonging in all probability to the Xlllth century'—there is found 
in a picture of Christ before Pilate,*** a group of figures that would quite readily 
fit into any illustration of the Maqaraat of al-HarIri produced by a painter of the so- 
called Mesopotamian school; there is the same tyf>e of feature, with large pnomm- 
ent nose and a heavy ca.st of countenance, and a similar kind of costume and 
attitude. Tlie conventional representation of a tree, such as is found in the Schefer 
MS. of al-Harirf in the Biblioihfeque Nationate, is reproduced in the same Lection- 
ary,*'* as well as in an Arabic Evangeliarium of the Jacobite Church, probably 
of the Xllth century.*** In a copy of the Gospels in Arabic*** (dated A. Mart. 
t055=i J37 A. D.) wc find reproduced a cliaracieristic convention in the Schefer 
Hariri viz. that of indicating the outline of the nose tritb a prominent line of white 
paint. Of the painters of the so-called Baghdad or Mesopotamian school nothing 
wlmtsoever is kiiowm, apart from the work they produced. There doCs not appear 
to be any special reason to connect them either with Baghdad or even with Mesopot¬ 
amia, for there arc close affinities between their work and that which is found 
on the ponery of Rayy,*” in the nonh of Persia. After making due allowance for 
the different technique of the miniaturist and of the painter on pottery, tt is easy 
to recognise similarities in the types of figures depicted, in the lejctile patterns, 
and in the representations of plants and animals. Naturally the pottery painter, 
giMierally working more rapidly than the miniaturist, adapts himself to his material 
and omits everytlting in the way of a backgrounct and does not range over so large 
a variety of subjeas as the miniaturist, but when they come to depict the Sultan 
at his case with his cupbearers, his singing girts, dancers and musicians, or when 
they represent games of polo or hunting scenes, then the analogies between tlieir 
artistic methods and their technique become strikingly manifest; they both adopc 
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a bold* simple linear style* heightened by strong colours* and make their figures 
stand out clearly from the rest of the picture. It is noteworthy also that the work 
of neither group of artists ever exhibits the slightest trace of Chinese influence, 
probably owning to their roots being so firmly fixed in an indigenous art with 
a longdK'ed tradition behind it. That such a relationship can be recognised between 
artists working in districts geographically so far removed from another, becomes 
easily understandable if the itypothesis be accepted that we are here concerned with 
an art that is ultimately of Christian origin. In this connection it is not without 
interest to note that Rayy was at one time the seat of a NestoHan metropolitan, 
and since it was one of the finest cities in the'Abbasid empire (for its walls had a 
circuit of 12000 paces), it probably still in the XII 1 th century contained a large 
Christian (>opulation. in spite of a decline in the number of the Christians, which 
seems to be indicated by the fact that in the XEth century it had been for purposes 
of ecclesiastical administration joined to HuSwan and after n "5 to the metropolitan 
see of HamadSn,”* V\Ticther the artists who produced the pottery of Rayy and the 
miniatures that have come dotvn to us, were Christians, or converts (or the descend¬ 
ants of converts) from Christianity to Islam is immaierial; what is certain ts, 
fhar they worked under the influence of an artistic tradition that was Christian in 
its source and origin. 

But while these Christians, dwelling in territories that had once formed part 
of the Persian empire, reproduced for secular purposes a technique and an artistic 
traditloii which they had learned from the ecclesiastical art of their church* 
they were likewise (in Rayy at least) under the influence of the indigenous art that 
formed part of the national inheritance of the Persian race. It is a phenomenon —' 
almost miraculous tn its diaracter — in the painting of this period, that in lire art 
of the durteemh century there re-emerge in the designs on this pottery of Rayy 
characteristics which primitively belongetl to the art of the Sasanians, whose 
empire had been swept away by the Arab conquerors m the middle of the seventh 
century. In some mysterious manner, the same motifs and traditional methods as 
flourished under a Zoroastrtan regime succeeded in remaining alive for a period 
of six centuries, and present themselves again under an alien rule, in the midst 
of an Islamic culture fundamentally unsympathetic to one of the most diaracteTistic 
features of this art, — the representation of the human form. We find a remarkable 
example of that intense national feeling which has, with hrepressible vital tty* 
refused to be crushed under successive epochs of foreign domination* tn the Sultan 
upon his throne, as depicted on the pottery of Rayy, widi his singing girls or 
cupbearers on either side of him, we meet again the Sasanian prince who was 
represented in similar manner on silver dislies of the slxtli and seventh centuries. 
Bahram Gur w'idi his lutist uncomfortably perchedfhehind him on his riding camel, 
still perfornis his clever feats of shooting tlie wild deer: just as the Persian silver- 
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smith pornwyed lum centuries before, for the delectation of his Sasantan overlord. 
Many other motifs and conventions, such as the halo, the decoration of the prince's 
throne, the lion and other animals, can be traced back to their Sasanian prototypes. 
How tills artistic tradition was kept alive during the long period that elapsed 
between the disappearajice of the Sasanian dynasty and the earliest examples 
of the pottery of Ray>' that have been presen'ed to us, is a mystery which cannot 
be cleared up, until some discoveries are made of works of art in which the same 
tradition found embodiment during the intermediate centuries. But there are a 
few scattered notices of pictures that survived into the Muhammadan era from 
Sasanian rimes, which suggest at least that the Sasanian models were sometimes 
preserved and carefully guarded. In any cohsideraiion of this strange survival of 
Sasanian art it is important to remember that not only was there a large and 
Nourishing community of Persian Christians belonging to the Nestorian Churchi 
as well as a smaller group which was Jacobite,, but tliat also there were large 
bodies of Zoroastrians among whom the national consciousness of the old Persian 
stock would find a still more fruitful soil. The adherents of these two faiths, just 
as they had remained true to the religion of their fathers before the Arab conquest, 
so would they be likely to chertah other memorials of an earlier age, more congenial 
to their ideals than the newly imported interests of the epoch of the conquerors. One 
of I he early Muitamtuadan geographers who was of Persian origin, as his name 
indicates, though he wrote in Arabic,— al-I5TakkrI — about the middle of the 
tenth centurj', mentions having seen some volumes of annals of the ancient Persian 
kings, illustrated with piaurcs of each of them; they were preserved in the castle 
of Shiz, near the famous site of one of the most sacred fire temples of Zoroa^ian 
times. Another geographer, Ibk Hawqal writing a little later (m977 A.D.J, makes 
mention of a great building in the district of Istakhr, and describes it as adorned with 
statues and pictufe3.*“Thai indefatigable collector of misceUaneous information, the 
encyclopaedist AL-Mas* 0 dI tells us how in the year 303 A-H. (915—916A.D.) he saw 
in the possession of a noble Persian family in the city of l$iakhr a huge volume 
containing a history of the kings of Persia with an account of the chief events of 
their reigns and of the various monuments they had erected. Pictures of each 
monarch of the royal Sasanian family given in it, to the number of twenty 
seven, two of them being women ; each was represented as he appeared at the moment 
of death, in his royal robes and his crown upon his head; each feature was carefully 
delineated, even to the hairs of his beard. Apparently the originals of these portraits 
had formed part of a royal picture gallery, since it iiad been the custom during the 
Sasanian period for the portrait of each king to be painted on his demise and. placed 
in the treasury, with the avowed object of enabling the reigning monarch to have 
knowledge of the physiognomy of each of his predecessors.**• But according to 
I UN KhaldOn,**^ the Persian kings used not to wait for tlie hour of death to 




have their portraits painted, for they had them woven into the stuiT of their garments, 
—probably after the fashion of the figured velvets of the X Vlth century', which are 
now reckoned among the treasures of our museums. How common were such 
collections of portraits as ahMas'CrdT saw in Is^khr, cannot now' be determined, for 
lack of evidence' it is only by a casual reference that we learn chat even in Baghdad 
aZoroastrkn priest could satisfy the curiosity of al-Ma'mun by showing the Caliph 
a portrait of Anushirvan.*** the Sasanion monarch who was of especial interest 
CO MuhaininadaTis since it was in his reign that the Prophet had been bum. Such 
evidence, scanty as it is, is enough to show how in one respect at least the tradition 
of Sasanion art was preserved, in spite of the pre^'alence of an intellectual atmosphere 
hostile to any form of pictorial representation whaispever and in spite of the suspicion 
of disloyalty that it might excite. It is not difficult to understand how these Lradj> 
cionary forms of art. never entlrtfly forgotten, might once more come to the surface 
when the depressing weight of Arab domination was removed by the Mongo) 
conquests- 

There was still one more distinaive tradition of book illustration, with a 
separate history and dtaracter of its own. — die Maniehaean, By the date of the 
Mongol invasion. Persia had known the name of Mam for nearly a thousand 
years; but just at the Manichaeans had sufiered persecution under the Sasaman 
kings, so the Arab Caliphs continued the same cruel policy towards them; when 
towards the end of the eighth century the Multammadan government was putting 
thousands of Manidiaeans to death, the persecuted adherents of this faith fled 
into Turkistan and other parts of Central Asia, and so successful was this persecution 
that by the end of the teotJi century there were hardly any Manichaeana left in 
the country i-har had witnessed the birth and first expansion of their faith. Now, 
m the Mamchaean church the art of painting was held in high honour; the founder 
of the rdigton had himself decorated his writings with pictures, and had recognised 
the advantage to be derived from pictorial representation for the purposes of 
religious propaganda; the members of this sect followed the example set by their 
founder, and there are many references both in Western and Oriental litcrarure 
to the magnificent manuscripts of the Manichaeans, with ihcir fine leather bindings. 
But so ruthless has been the destruction of them that no authentic example of 
Manichoean art was known to have survived up to modem tiroes until the discovery, 
in rgo4, by Professor A. V- Le. Coq, of a few fragments of Manichaean poimings 
in a ruined city near 7orfan (in what is now Chinese Turkistan) and some frescoes 
on the walls of what had once been a Manichaean temple. But the reputation 
of Mani as a painter long outlived all remembrance of him in Persia as the founder 
of a religion (except, of course, in the case of serious students of religious history) 
and his name came to be proverbially used to describe any skilful artist, long after 
the disappearance out of Persia of all representatives of the faith that he had taught. 
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The highest praise that could be bestowed by a Persia upon the illustrious Bihzad 
wal to describe him as painting with the brush of ^^nT. 

In consideration of the pcrsistance with which the an of the Sasanlan period 
managed to survive, it is not all improbable that in a similar manner the art of 
the Manichaeans continued to linger on in the territories that had once belonged 
to the ancient Persian empire, and that the traditional methods of it were kept 
alive by the Muslim descendants of the old Manichaean artists who had practiced 
it: thus the movement in art which the adherents of the faith of Mini had initiated 
and had carried on for so many centuries might well have continued to exist in 
the service of other masters. The piaure book of Man? known in Persian literature 
by the name of Arzhang was almost as familiarly referred to as the name of Mani 
himself, and a reproduction of this picture book was recorded by the author of 
a work on the ^-arious systems of religion, who wrote in the year toga, to he still 
in his day preserved in the treasury of the capital city of Ghazna.*** Al-Biruni bad 
already, some time before, compiled, about the year looo A, D. his great work on 
the different systems of chronology of the world — al-Ath^ al-Sdqiya —^and it is 
not impossible that the anist who illustrated the manuscript of this work, which 
is now preserved in the Library of the University of Edinburgh, may have seen 
the gct *ia | reproduction of the Arzhang in Ghazna or have had a copy of it before 
him while he worked; for this manuscript w-as copied in the year 1307 “ little 
more than two centuries after the date of the record of the existence of the Arzhang 
in the measury of Ghazna. In this connection it is not without interest to note that 
the pictures in the Edinburgh MS. or some other MS. exaaty rescmblhig it, were 
reproduced by a late copyist working some time in the XVIIih century,**® It is 
not so easy to detect examples of the survival of the Manichaean type of book 
illustration as it ts in case of a Christian or Sasanian iradilioii,*** but it would be 
contrary to expectation if such did not exist, though naturally they would not be 
likely to occur.:^so frequently as in the two other cases. 
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THE MONGOL AND TlMURID PERIODS 

I n the preceding chapter an attempt has been made to indicate the artistic 
directions that may be held to liave been operative in Persian painting during the 
period that immediately followed the Mongol conquests. Hxantples of painting 
to which an earlier date may be assigned, as having been produced under Muham¬ 
madan rule in any district that once formed part of the dominions of the Persian 
King, are few in number. Some of the earliest of these are found in a manuscript 
of a Persian translation of the fables of KalTla and Dirnna. copied and decorated 
in Ghazna about the middle of the twelfth century i*" to approximately the same 
date belong two manuscripts of the Arabic version of the same collection of fables 
lastly there are three manuscripts of the Maqamat of al-Harfri, belonging respea tvely 
to the latter part of the ihirteemh century, and to the years 1222 and 1337.*“ 
All these manuscripts are now in the Biblioihtquje Naiionale. Paris, and exhibiting 
as they do affinities with the decoration on the pottery of Rayy and with miniatures 
of the so-called Mesopotamian school, they may be regarded as having been 
produced by artists who worked under the influence of traditions derived from 
a Christian source, connected either with the Nestorian or with the Jacobite 
Church. 

The Mongol conquests incorporated Persia within the borders of an empire 
the capital of which was in China, so that the old eastern borders ccasM to exist 
and a way was opened for cultural influences from China such as had never existed 
before. HulagO Khan brought with Him Chinese painters and illustrated books 
into Persia, and it ts not improbable that the targe numbers of artists who 
were carried away to the east by the Mongols from the dti«, the rest of whose 
population they so ruthlessly massacred, may in some cases have succeeded in 
returning to their native land, after working for ihetr new masters in Qaiaqorum 
or elsewhere. Whatever other ruin they might work, in their insane passion for 
destruction, the Mongols were capable of recognising the xalue of the trained 
artisan and craftsman. When Chingist KhSrt swept the city of al-Juijaniyya out 
of existence in 1220, he sirred the lives of over tooooo skilled workmen to be 
transported into Mongolia, and the only persons saved out of the general massacre 
of the inhabitants of Nishapur in i 23 J were 400 artisans. When order was again 
restored and a settled government establislted in Persia under the dynasty of the 
I [khans, one ruler after another brought painters and other artists into their newly 
ao^ired kingdom. It is under the rule of the Tlkhans that Chin^ chantcteristics 
appear on the Persian pottery of Sulfanabad, in contrast with the pottery of 
Rayy, in which there is not the slightest evidence of any Chinese influence what- 
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ever, for its delicately conceived, and charmiriEf industry seems never to have 
recovered from the destruction of the city by the Mongols in 1220. Similarly in 
the art of painting for a brief period under the early decades of Mongol domination 
in Persia, Chinese influences were in the ascendant. Persian painters had to adapt 
themselves to the taste of their new rulers, and they sometimes were set to work 
to make copies of Chinese paintings. The sinister figures of the Mongol princes bad 
to be represented in their characteristic costume, either in the stiff Mongol armour 
or the royal robes of state, and scenes of bloodshed and executions appear to have 
been the subjects of their predilection. During this period of its history, therefore, 
Persian art was dearly and definitely subjected to Chinese influences, and so many 
conventions of Chinese origin remained as permanent characteristics of Persian 
paintings that tlie nature and extent of this influence demand special consideration. 
It is possible roughly to distinguish different periods in which this artistic fashion 
came promineinly to the from, — the pre-Moogo) period, the period of Mongol 
domination, and the sporadic examples in later ages, 

An admiration for Chinese painting had been a commonplace of literary 
phraseology long before the Mongol invasion had broken down the ban'iers that 
separated Persia from its eastern neighbour, but the early Persian poets and prose 
stylists who belauded the skill of the Chinese painters probably knew as little of 
actual examples of Chinese art as they did of the products of the wonder-working 
brush of Mani, which was in like maimer one of their favourite literary common¬ 
places, The isolated reference (which M, Blochkt**® has published) 10 the activity 
of Chinese painters on Persian soil in the reign of the Samanid prince, Naj?r ibn 
Ahmad (about the year 920), records how this monarch ordered the poet RudagT, 
the forerunner of modern Pereian poetry, to write a metrical vd^ion of the fabler 
of Kalila and Dimna, and how Chinese artists afterwards added pictures to it, 
so that all persons might take delight in seeing and reading it. The relations which 
the Samanids, one of the earliest of the independant Persian djmasties which 
broke away from the overlordship of the Caliph in Baghdad, in the remote north¬ 
east beyond the Oxus, emertamedi with the Chinese court, no doubt rendered such 
an importation of Chinese talem possible, but it appears to have been an entirely 
isolated phenomenon, without any innueilce whatever on the development of 
Persian art. When NifamI in the latter part of the Xllch century wrote his fanciful 
disputation between tUe men of Rum and the men of CMn in the presence of King 
Alexander and the l^aqan of China, the only achievement that he has to record 
on the part of the Chinese aitisi is that he had so brilliantly polished the side of 
the arch of the dome, whicli had been assigned to him to display his skill upon, 
that it reflected in its brilliancy the picture which his rival had painted on the 
opposite arch.*** As little real knowledge of any actual examples of Chinese art lay 
at the back of the frequent references to ‘'the picture gallery of Chm^' and similar 
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phrases which became mere rhetorical expressions empty of all real meaning, 
running through tlie whole of Persian poetry from NiaamT to modem times. 

But the pre-Mongol and the post-Mongol period have this in common that 
the flood of Chinese influence brought in by the Mongols exercised as little in¬ 
fluence on the fundamenial character of Persian painting as did the conventional 
rhetoric of the poets and stylists, The influences that surt'ived as a permanent 
part of Persian painting were superficial merely, and though they became fixed 
conventions, they in now way interfered with the continuance of the inherited 
characteristics of the national art. Among these was the Chinese Tai’ or 'cloud form' 
with its strange, sinuous, undulating shape, and from tJlis time forward the Persian 
painters, instead of taking the trouble to notice the shape of such clouds as they 
could see for themselves U> tlie sky, almost invariably represented clouds under 
this conventional form, as they had seen it in Chinese paintings or on Chinese 
pottery. The fantastic dragons with their irregularly shaped wings and the strange 
appendages that project from their bodies in unexpected places, appear to have 
fascinated the imagination of the Persian painters, and when they had once adopted 
them, they devised constantly varying new varieties of the same type and used them 
especially to decorate the margins of their manuscripts, A similar borrowing from 
China gave the magnificant bird that trails a long tail across the sky, sometimes 
appearing as an object of terror, sometimes as coming to the rescue of a hero in 
The Mongol period is further distinguished by a change in the form 
of the hab, which now ceases to be round and takes on the appearance of a tapering 
mass of flame, sucli as Central-Asian and Chinese art gave to representations of the 
Buddha. 

The Mongol conquest and die subsequent establishment of the Tl^an dynasty 
in Perria, were soon to be followed by another period of suffering for this unhappy 
country. In the fourteenth century,Tjmiir set out on a career of conquest, in which 
he left ruined and depopulated cities behind him, as the Mongols had done. When 
in t3$3 he took 2aranj, the capital of Sisiin, he massacred all the inhabitants, 
razed the walls to the ground and destroyed the houses, so that this rich and flour- 
isliing city, which had escaped the devastation of the Mongols, has remained to 
this day a nameless ruin; for centuries it tiad supported a vast population and had 
grown to a great size, until its walls, even in the ninth century, were four leagues 
in citcmnference, and the outer wall which enclosed the suburbs had thirteen 
gates. Timur ruined the canal system which supplied the city and ks beautiful 
gardens with abundance of water. In similar manner lie caused the city of Turahiz, 
one of the chief cities ofQuhistan, to disappear entirely from the map. To these 
might be added the names of many another city which the desolating march of 
Timur's armies left in ruins behind them. Harat, which had appatemly recovered 
from the effects of the Mongol invasion, liad to suffer from the new conqueror who 
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destroyed its walls and sent most of its craftsman and aitiBcers to work at the 
rebuiidingf of the town of Shahr-i-Sabz, liis birthplace. 

Though Timur seems to have been capable of appreciating hne workmanship, 
and sought to beautify the chief centres of the empire ho founded, it would be 
rash to suppose that the status of the artist was thereby impiroved. The picture 
of the building of hts great mosque in Samarqand — so often published,”^ — 
^ows the overseer of the works threatening with a tong and formidable stick 
the artisans at work on the exquisite mosaics, whkh are still among the glories 
of the mined grandeur of Samarqand, With the reign of Timur, however, begins 
one of the most brilliani periods in the history of Persian painting, and under the 
patronage of his successors some of the finest examples of Persian art w'cre produced 
— not meiely paintings, but carpets, ivories and metal-work, and magnificent 
monuments of architecture. 

Like the Italian princes of the quattrocento who were their comemporaries, 
the I'lmarid princes found time in the midst of their interminable wars, for the 
cultivation of the fine arts. Sliah Rukh (1404—1447), the son and suoo^or of 
Timur, encouraged men of science and learning to frequent his conn, and spent 
large sums of mcmey on restoring and beautifying his capital city, Harai; his 
interest in painting may be judged by the fact, already mentioned, chat he included 
in the embassy which he sent to the emperor of China, a painter, who submitted 
a report of the expedition on his retom. His son, Ulugh Beg, was a mathematician 
and a student of astronomy and collected together in Samarqand a number of 
astronomers who compiled the tables called after the name of this prince; in the 
Biblioihcque fCationale is a copy*** of a treatise on the constellations, compiled at 
a much earlier date, which had once been in the possession of Ulugh Beg; the 
designs arc obviously directly copied from Chinese originals and are distinguished 
by that paucity of strong colouring which is characteristic of the Chinese manner 
of the period — in striking contrast to the brilliant colours used by the Persian 
painters in tlarat. Ulugh Beg also had architects brought from China and made 
them build for him a torwer covered wit h Chinese tiles. Another son of Shah Rul^, 
h'llrza B^ysunqur, who died in I 433 > before his father, was a great bibliophile 
and collected around him a group of the most distrngtiished caJligraphists from 
all parts of Persia.*** He is credited with having compiled the commonly accepted 
recension of Firdawsi's Sh^-nama, and in the preface to many manuscripts of 
this epic he ts represented as engaged In this undertaking, 

Tlte painting of this period still retained some of the characteristics of the school 
of painting from which it sprang, as exemplified in the work of Rashid ad'Din’s 
atelier; there ts still something of the same archaic character, the same ^ifTness 
in the elongated figures, but there is a growing brilliancy of colour which gives 
a prevision of the out’blossoming in the latter half of the century, under Sultan 
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Hufiayn Mirza. The change had undoubtedly begun before the period of this last 
of the TTmurid Sultans in Hatat, whcee long reign covw the gneaicr pan of the 
second half of the 6fteenth century,*** but it was the ariists who worked under his 
patronage who created a style and a fashion in painting that dominated the Persian 
schoob for a whole centuiyi Grace and elegance and a larger fteedom of movement 
take the place of the rigidity and doumess of the earlier style, and an unsurpassed 
brilliancy and range of colour are achieved. This second TTmDrid period is note¬ 
worthy for another fneaturej new in the history of Persian painting, viz. the placing 
on record of some biographical details — ' though unhappily meagre and insufficient 
—> concerning the great artists of the tune» 
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BIHZAD AND HIS SCHOOL 

O ne noticeable feacure of ihe earlier Ttmurid period — as indeed of the whole 
preceding period of Persian art — is the lack of any biographical details as to 
the creators of even the greatest of these masterpieces. Not a single Persian paint¬ 
ing bears a signature nor is there any indication as to its anthorship or any literary 
record of the acti^'ity of individual artists^ until the rime of Blhzad. The appearance 
of this incomparable artist marks an epoch in the history of Persian painting. The 
charm and delicacy of his workmanship created such an impression upon his 
contemporaries tliat their enthusiastic appreciation aflected succeeding generations 
also, until the name Bihzad became a symbol for the beighi of perfection in the 
painter's ait, and unnamed picture were frora quite an early period ascribed to 
him without any warrant whatsoever, and the practice became ludicrous when 
applied to works that obviously belong to the XVHth or even the XVIlIth century. 
But suclt procedure ts significant of the great fame that Bihzld achieved — and 
his workmanship shows how fully he deserves so high a reputation. He represents 
the almost complete deliverance of genuinely Persian art from the oppressive 
traditioii of the Mongol period, and it is possible to appreciate the relief of Bihzad's 
fellow-countrymen at no longer having the grim and sinister figures of the con¬ 
querors put before them, reminding them of the foreign domination by every 
detail of their costume. Moreover, how much more sympathetic to the Persian 
temperament were the tender grace and attractiveness of his figures, the delicacy 
of his drawing, and the pleasing cliaracter of his composition. A pirture by Bihaad 
is entirely in harmony wdth ihe lyrical and romantic spirit of Persian poetry and 
can thus like this poetry make a direct appeal to the symp^ies of this emotional 
people. His composition shows a skilful grouping of the principal figures and a 
characterisation of individuality such as few other painters of his race ever attained 
to. He had got beyond the Atvror' uanai of primitive art, and knew how to make a 
skilful use of empty spaces, and showed himself especially successful as an illustra¬ 
tor,—the function that the painter of his age was most frequently called upon to fill, 
A portrait of him in the Yitdiz Kiosk represents him as a tall lean figure, with a 
long neck and prominent eyes; his eyesight must have been extraordinary, for the 
minuteness of his work can be submitted to the scrutiny of the moa powerful 
magnifying glass without losing anything of its fine quality. He shows himseif a 
master also in the richness and variety of his colour scheme, — another respect in 
which he breaks away from the somewhat drab and monotonous Mongol tradition. 

A contemporary historian, KHtvAKDAiilR, lias made brief reference to him, 
in a “Compendium of History"*** — an abridgement of bis grandfather's 
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more famous work, the af-S^Si — a$ fallows: **Mastor Kamal ad-DTn 

Bihzad ts the most perfect pamter of the age^ — nay more, he has brought this 
art to the summit of perfection" — but fortunately he is less jejune in his 
as^iyur (compieced about the year 1523)1 where he writes; "He ^ts before us 
marvellous forms and rarities of art ; his draftsmanship which is tike the brush of 
Mini has caused the memorials of all the painters of the world to be oblheratedr 
and his hngers endow'cd with miraculous qualities ha^e wiped out the pictures of 
all the artists among the sons of Adam. A hair of his brush, by its mastery, has 
given life to the lifeless form. .My revered master attained to his preiicnt eminence 
trough the blessing of the patronage and of the kind favour of the Amir Ni?am 
ad'Din *A]t Shir, and His Majesty the K liSgan showed him much favour and 
kindness; and at the present time too this marvel of the age, wh(^ belief is pure, 
is regarded with benevolence by the kings of the world and is encompassed by the 
boundless consideration of the rulers of Islam. Without doubt thus will it be for 
ever".**' 

This passage tells us little beyond the fact that Bihzad^s contemporaries were 
capable of appreciating his merits. Of his origin it tells us nothing at all; elsewhere 
Ptr Sayyid Ahmad of Tabriz is said to have been his tracher, but of this earlier 
painter nothing is known but his bare name. Bthzad’s first patron was Mir^All Shir, 
whose poetical name was Naw 5 l^ the talented mirmter and confidant of Sultan 
Husayn Mtrza Bayqara, w'ho ruled in Harat from 1468 to 1505. 

At what date Bihzad's activity began, it is impossible to determine. .After 
Mir *.AUShir retired into private life about the year 1477, Bihzad enjoyed the patron¬ 
age of Sultan Husayn Bayqara. but when the latter died at the age of 70 while on 
the inarch to resist the Uzbeg invader, Muhammad Shaybant, who conquered 

Harat in 1507, Bihzid probably passed tike all the other employees of the palace 
into the hands of the new master of the city, according to the traditional fate of 
artists, — as described above. The Lrzbeg conqueror was an uncouth, tJliterate 
barbarian, and just as he did not hesitate to correct the penmanship of the greatest 
cailigraphist of the period, Sultan ' All Mashhadi, intolerable outrage in the 

eyes of a generation that attached an almost sacred character to the art of calli¬ 
graphy, — ' so would he take up his pen to correct the drawing of Bihzad. Such Is 
the story that Babur*'* tells us, and he also records his own rather ludicrous judg¬ 
ment of Bihzad as a painter; "His work was very dainty, but he did not draw 
beardless faces well; ho used greatly to lengthen the double chin: bearded faces he 
drew admirably’’.*** Mul.iammad ShaybSnl and Babur, each in his own way, 
enable us to understand something of what the Persian painter had to sufler from 
his princely patrons E 

It mmst have been some relief for Bihzad to piass into the servi^ of the new 
conqueror, Shah Ismnl, the founder of the ^fawid dynasty who defeated Muham- 


mad I^an Shaybam in ihe battle of Marw, Dec. 1510. Shah Isma'II seems to have 
had a genuine appreciation for Bihzad — at least he did not wish any other 
conqueror to get possession of him — if the story is true that, when he was staning 
off on a campaign against the Ottoman Turks, he had Bihaad carefully concealed, 
and that the first enquiry he made after his return to his capital after the Ottoman 
Sultan had defeated him in the disastrous battle of Chaldirin in 1514 was; "Is 
Bihzad still alive ?"*” Toward the close of his reign, in isaa, Shah Israa'Il conferred 
on Bihzad the post of director of the Royal Library, with control over all "the 
copyists, painters, gilders, margin-drawers, gold mixers, gold-beaters, and washers 
of lapisdazuli".‘” But Bihzad probably did not live long to enjoy this mark of 
royal favour — and if the portrait in Yildiz Kiosk gives any reliable indication of 
character, such an administrative post could hardly have been very congenial to 
him —, for the last picture that can with certainty be assigned to him is of the 
date 1524, though there is another that may possibly have been painted one or 
two years later,His death would thus have taken place in the early part of 
the reign of Shah Tahmisp. who moreover is said 10 have taken lessons in painting 
from him. 

Since every detail that has been recorded concerning this great artist is of 
interest, it may be mentioned that in a work compiled in the year 1521 an account 
is gii.'cn of one of Bihzad's pupils, named Darwish. Muhammad Naqqash, who tvas 
first a maker of oil-colours, but afterwards, Iiaving attached himself to Bihzad, he 
acquired a taste for drawing and painting; whereupon Bihzad himself undertook the 
training of DarwTsh Muhammad, "and now entrusts his own work to him".”* What 
ejtactly is meant by this last phrase is doubtful; could ft have implied a sense of 
falling powers f — for if the Emperor Jahangir ta to be believed, the earliest work 
of Bihz^ was executed so long before as 1467T though in this case there are 
weighty reasons for doubting the accuracy of the Emperor's ascription of the 
pictures concerned to the great artist;*** or was it a case of the Master's partiality 
for a favourite pupil f Like many other facts in Bihzad's biography, the solution 
of the problem must wait for the possibility of further information. 

A stilt more enigmatical figure Is Mirak, who {according to K.HwA.VOA mIr 
"had no equal in the art of painting and gilding, and uplifted the standard of 
unsurpassednera in the an of writing Inscriptions: the greater pan ol the inscrip¬ 
tions on the buildings of Harat were written by him. He died when Muhammad 
Khan ShaybanT obtained sovereignty over Khurasan" (i- e- in April t 5 ° 7 )* 
identification of paintings by his hand is even more difficult than in the case of 
those ascribed to Bihzid, and he is often confused with a painter of the same 
name who worked for the Safawid princes, so, for one reason or another, piaures 
of an impossible date have been attributed to him but the evidence of ^wand- 
anur as to the date of his death is decisive in such cases. 
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ft is unfortunate too that not a single piaure ts known to Iiave survived, by 
the painter of whom the historian gives the fullest account, — Mawlana Haji 
Mu^nunad Naqqish. KHWANDAMlft says of himj "He was a master of the arts 
of his time, and with the brush of imagmation he depicted marvellous things and 
wonderful forms upon the pages of the age. He attaintkd a high degree of skill 
in the art of painting and gilding, Several limes he made an attempt to bake 
Chinese vessels and after much trial and unremitting effort* the form of the vessels 
he made closely resembled those of China; but the colour and the purity of them 
were not as they ought to have been. Among the inventions of Mawlana HaJi 
Muhammad was the case of a clock which he hxed in the library of Ni^ani ad-Din 
•All Shir. In this case he pul a statue with a stick in its hand, and one hour after 
sunrise the statue beat Its stick once on the drum in front of it, and after the lapse 
of two hours it did so twice and $o on. Ma wlana was for a long time superintendent 
of the library of Amir 'Ali Shir, but at last having fallen out with him, in one of 
the months of 904 (=1498—9 A. D.)i when Mirei Badr az-2aman was engaged 
in besieging the city of Harat, he ran away and attached himself to that Prince, and 
was appointed 10 the same post. He died in the beginning of the contjuest of Abu^l* 
Path Muhammad Khan Shay ban!",*** FA KH Ri (writing about 15a i) also mentions 
this erratic genius as one of the painters of Har^ and as being a man of an agreeable 
disposition; he adds "He has strange ideas and there is hardly any art on which 
he does not form an opinion, whether right or wrong. At present, he ism* Iraq",*** 
A man of such independence of character might well have produced sonie original 
work in painting, and it is therefore the more to be regretted that no work of his is 
known to have survivetL 

Another painter w*ho with BihzSd enjoyed the patronage of 'AU Shir Nawl'l, 
namely Shah Mu^adar, is mentioned by Babur as working in Harat under Sultan 
Husayn Mina, but no painting of his can be identllied: according to BSbur "he 
painted dainty portraits, representing the Etair very daintily; short life was granted 
him; he left the world when on his upward way to fame'*.*** 

The Uzbeg invasion of Harei broke up the group of painters who had worked 
in that city with such distinguished success. Some of them were transported by 
tlieir imcouth conqueror to Bukhara, the capital of the Shaybanid dymasty, and 
there carried on for a time tEte fine traditions of the school of Bihiad. Others escaped 
the serii'icude to such barbarians by seeking the patronage of tlie riaii^ poiver of 
iheSafawids: such, as we have already seen, was the wise course of action adopted 
by Bihi^ himself after he tiad some experience of tite tmolerable ways of Muliam- 
mad Khln Shaybani. A few unwilling to leave their homes in what was possibly 
their native city, continued to drag out a miserable existence in Harat, which passed 
into the hands now of the ^fawids. now of the Shaybanids, and was exposed again 
and again to the horrors of siege and as^ult. 
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Und^r th& b^barous rule of the Shaybanids the art of the echoo] of Bthzid 
did not survive the lifetime of those unfortunate painters who had been carried off 
from Haiat to Bukhara or Saman^and; the refined and delicate traditions they 
had brought wKh them barely continued for half a century, for apparently they 
could find no pupils among the Turkomans and Sarts, who sank more and more 
into barbarism under the rule and brutal of these descendants of Chingiz I^an, and 
the kingdom founded by MuJiammad Kh^ Shayb^l broke up into a number of 
warring principalities m which alt the arts of civilisation perished, when these lands 
across the Oxus became cut off from contact with the Persia from which they had 
derived their culture. 

The fate of the painters who sought the patronage of the Safawids, was much 
happier. The generous appreciation that Siiah Isma'Il showed of the genius of 
Bihzad is typical of the welcome which he accorded to the artists froiri Harai, and 
in the royal atelier of the^fawid Shah, the Timurid school was able to carry on 
its traditions and Bibtad'‘s pupib continued to work in accordance with the manner 
and technique of the master. From this period onwards, biographical details 
regarding individual artists become occasionally available, in contrast to the 
absolute darkness that veils the personality of the painters of the earliest schools. 
Among the painters who followed the example of Bihzad in migrating from Harat 
to the court of Shah Isma'il, were MuMrfar ‘AK, of whom it is definitely stated 
that he was a pupil of Bihzad. and Master Qasim 'Alt. Whether the other great 
exponents of the Bihzad school, — ■ Sulfan Muhammad and Aqa Mlrak — had 
learned of the master in Harat or became hia pupils after he had taken service 
under Shah l5ma‘n, there is not sufficient evidence to determine; but their work 
certainty carried on the best traditions of Timurid art. All four of them formed 
part of the galaxy of talent that created the masterpieces that have made the reign 
of Shah T^hmasp (1524—1576) so illustrious in the annals of Persian painting. 
The most splendid memorials of this period are the copy of the Sliah-iiama. 
now" in the possession of Baron Hdmond de Rothschild, and the l^amsa of Ni?ami 
in the British Museum (Or. ^263). In the farmer MS. there are ^83 miniatures in 
some of which some critics have daimed to be able to recognize the handiwork of 
Bihzad, though there Is no written evidence of authorship in regard to any one 
of them r but in mastery of execution, variety and excellence of design, and richness 
of colouring this truly regal volume marks the highest attainment of the period 
of Persian painting that began under the patronage of the Timurid princes in 
Harai. lllustraiiotis of the Shah*nama are often roost wearisome in their mono¬ 
tony; the subject matter of this vast , epic, consisting as it does largely of reci¬ 
tals of battles and scenes of carnage, leaves only a narrow range for the imagina- 
tion of the artist, and a study of the inoumcrable copies of this popular work, to 
be found in the libraries of Europe and Asia, would seem to suggest that only artists 
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of inferior talent as a rule undertook this iK'eaHsome taste But tn the present instance 
it is obvious that the most accomplished artists io the library of Shidi 1 ahm^p 
combined in the preparation of this great monument of art for their royal master, 
and the technical skill, the careful and patient execution of details and the wide 
range of imagination displayed, set this tnanuscTipt in a place apart from all other 
copies of the same work. In the Kb amaa of which had once formed part 

of the treasures in the Imperial Library in XJihlT and is now numbered Or. 68to 
In the British Museum, tJiere are inscribed on the lower margin below the mini¬ 
atures the names of some of the greatest artists of the period, but these inscriptions 
have certainly been added at a latter date, probably by the librarian of some royal 
owner; in one tnscance, the names both of BiltzSd and of MIrak are written below 
a picture, but in the narrow margin between the two columns of the text is found 
the name of Qasim ‘All, a painter of whose work examples have only been noted 
in this one manuscript in the British Museum* makes a brief 

mention of him, as follows; “Master Qasim 'All, a painter of faces, is the ctEam 
of the artists of the age and the leader of the painters of lovely pictures; he acquired 
this an in the library of Sultan Husayn Bayqara, and through the instruction he 
received from this prince he came to surpass all his contemporaries and remained 
continuously in his service'*.*** Of the i6 miniatures in this manuscript, Q^im 
*AIi had allotted to him the following subjects; King Alexander visiting a hermit 
(fob a7j.), Majnun at school (fob to6b), Majnun in the desert (fob 145 h), and 
some others. In all of them he displays a fine sense of composition and of what is 
expected of an illustrator, and each picture is entirely satisfying as a representation 
of the particular incident chosen, — whether it is a quiet, peaceful scene like 
that in which the distraught lover is making friends with the ^ild animals, and 
lion and Jackal lay aside their savage instincts and leave the timid hares and deer 
undisturbed in the presence of the %'ictim of love, “ or such a lively, dramatic in- 
cidertt as that in which the gallant monarch fearlessly gallops across the picture to 
slay the dreadful monster, which the painter has made horrible enough, while 
avoiding the error into which many of his confreres have often fallen, of exaggerat¬ 
ing horror to the point of caricature. 

There tn another picture in the same v^otume (fol. tsb] which may with some 
degree of assurance be considered to bear the signature of that elusive artist, 
Mtrak. This name is not in itself a personal name, and is so little distinctive in 
meaning (signifying as it docs merely “little Sir"), that it is not surprising that 
difficulty has been experienced in assigning to the various painters so designated, 
the pictures that properly belong to them, Mention is made of this Mirak in an 
account of the poets of his own time, written by Sam Mirra, a younger brother 
of Shah 'J'ithmisp, and dedicated to that sovereign about the year iSjO- “Aqa 
Mirak the painter was one of the Sayyids of i^fal^, and was unsurpassed and 
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unrivalled in craftsmansUp and painting; at present he is m the sem'ce of His 
Majesty and Is the leader and head of this group."*** The only reason for the in¬ 
clusion of a painter's name tn the Prince's anthology was that Mlrak was also 
a poet; his fdlow-workers, Mu^iaffar "All and Qasim 'All, receive no mention in 
this work, because apparently they had not added verse-mab'ng to their other 
accomplishmcntst and Mirak was not merely a composer of occasional verse, 
but had whuen a whole Dlwin, a copy of which is to be found in the British 
Museum fOr. 4912), compiled in 927 A. H. — about nineteen years before the 
date on this picture, 946 (=1538). Now one of tlte remarkable features of this 
picture is that we find written on the ruined wall of a building the following: 

BuUd itp the desert heart of those deprived of hiisst' 

There it fiO hetier huiidtng in the mined ttsorld than this. 

Inscribed by MirafhJ the painter t ^46, 

The presence of any inscription at all in such a place in a picture is an 
unusual fact in itself, and it seems Improbable that anyone but the painter 
would have ^ emured 10 put it there. The paint has flaked off the surface of the 
paper, carejung with it the last letter of the painter's name, but this is the only 
letter w'hich it seems possible to supply. The story illustrated in this picture is 
that of the rebuke administered to KJrig Nushirvan by his wise minister who could 
understand the language of birds and animals. We see them passing a ruined 
palace: the walls are shattered into a State of mclandroly decay; the magnificent 
tile-work with its gorgeous greens and blues and yellows still in places adorns the 
walls, but targe fragments of it lie scattered on the ground. Perched on a topmost 
comer of the ruin sit two owU, and the king asks whai they are talking about; 
the minister wishing to reprove his royal master for his insensate love of conquest, 
explains that they . are arranginga marriage and that the father of the bride promises 
as the dowry of his daughter as many ruined cities as the other may care to ask 
for, if only the king continued in his present career of devastation. The whole scene 
is finely conceived: the deer feeding within the quietude of the grass-grown hall 
of the palace, add a touch of patlios which is characteristic of the ivhole spirit of 
the piaure^ There is another feature of this picture which occurs again in other 
miniatures in this volume and would seem to indicate a characteristic attitude of 
mind in the painter, immely, in the foreground we find represented a coromonplace 
incident in the life of simple working folk, — one man waters his ass, while bis 
companion cuts wood for the fire; they have nothing to do with the main subject 
of the picture, they pay no heed to the great personages sU near chem, and are 
apparently brought in merely because the anise wished to escape from the grandeur 
of the court and get in touch widi the facts of simple life. 

As explained above (p. 78), the school of painters whose talents adorned the court 
of the early Safawlds was made up of those hapless persons who had been involved 


in the ruin of the Timurids of Khurasan. The generous patronage which the founder 
of the new dynasty^ Shah [still'll, extended lo them was continued by his son 
Jahinasp, who in his early days had hin^tf been a student of the an of painting, 
though it would be rash to accept in its entirely alt that his panegyrist, Iskasdar 
MunshI,*** says in praise of his sovereign's achievements tii this art. He describes 
him "as an incomparabte artist, a deticate painier with a fine brush, whose work 
was like magic, — though it is alnioat a piece of insolence to count His Majesty 
among tlwj artists of the age, yet as his life'^s page was adorned with this marveKous 
painting, it is not ovcrboldness to give an account of it. His Majesty was a pupil 
of the ceEebrated painter. Master Sultan Muhammad; he attained perfection in 
designing and in the delicate use of the brush; in his early youth he had a giKit 
enthusiasm and love for thb ait and established in his well-equipped library the 
incomparable masters of it, such as Master Biha^ and Suhan Muhammad, who 
had reached the greatest height in this noble art and had auained world-wide 
fame for the delicacy of their brush; and Aqa Mirak, the painter, from I?[alian, 
was his special friend and intimate boon-companion. Hia Majesty was very friendly 
with this group; whenever he was at leisure from the business of government 
and the cares of state, he w'ould devote his attention to practising painting.” 

In this brilliant group of court painters who worked under the patronage of 
Sh^ Tahm§sp, Sultan Muhammad has been selected by Dr. Maktin as the 
most productive, and he appears, to have established a convention which was followed 
by his imitators with monotonous iteration. Besides the iUuatrations to the works 
of the classical Persian poets, the (avourite stibjects which this group of painters 
depicted were hunting scenes, and drinking parties seated under blossoming 
trees tn the open air. and tt is difficult to detect any trace of originality or indivi¬ 
duality in the majority of these oft-repeated motifs. With these painters of Shah 
Xahm^p's reign, the influence of the school of Bihzad died out. There came into 
favour a type of painting less coaly in its method of production and more charac¬ 
teristic of the workmanship of those artists who had been employed by the less 
cultured princes who ruled in the west and south-west of Persia, 
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RIZA 'ABBASi AND THE DECLINE OF PERSIAN 

PAINTING 

T he ^awlds had fixed their capital in the north of Persia and the victorious 
progress of their arms swept the remnants of such petty dynasties as had 
survived the ruin ofTiraar’s empire, such as the Turkmans in A^arbTjtn and Diyir- 
Bakr, To the new dynasty which was bringing some unity into Persia, such painters 
as had grown up under traditions unlike those that had prevailed in the court of the 
Tltnurids liad to resort for patrorrage. Painting had had an independant devebpment 
in the west and south-w^t of Persia, with a technique inferior to that of the Timurid 
school. Unfortuitacely this style gained the ascendancy in dte latter part of the reign 
of Tahmasp, and the finer traditions of theTimfirid painters for some unexplained 
reason died out, IsKAXDAlt Mu?JSnl*** gives a itint of these causes in Ins account of 
Tahmasp’s study of painting —"In the laner part of his reign the multitude of Ms 
occupations left him no leisure for such work, and he paid less attention to the work 
of those masters who hesrowed life on the beautiful forms produced by their mixing 
of colours. Some of the officers of the library who were still alive, were permitted to 
practifie their an by cbemseives." It is probable that the aggressions of Uzbegs on the 
east and of Turks on the west necessitated some retrenchment in expenditure, and the 
painters may have ceased to be paid officials of the slate, able to devote an adequate 
amount of time and care to their artistic creations; at the same lime they would have 
lost the use of the large establishmeni of "'tlte gildere, margin-drawers, gold-mixers, 
gold-beaters, and washere of lapis-lazuli”, such as are enumerated in the diploma of 
Bihzad s appointment. To say nothing of the gold so lavjshty employed in the paint'* 
of the Timurid manner, the colours themselves must have been in many cases 
costly and have demanded considerable labour and time in the preparation of them. 
Painters, therefore, had to loot to the nobles and others for their support, and Persian 
painting lajgejy ceased to be a courtly art and was obliged to become cheaper and 
more jxipular* 

The characteristic representative of this new direction, is Riia'Abba®, Much con¬ 
troversy has raged round the personality of this artist; his name is the same as that of 
the martyred eighth Imim of the ShT as, and was very common in that period of en¬ 
thusiastic devotion to the SHT a cause which marked the establishment of the ^fawid 
dynasty and the recognition of theShr a faith as the state religion orPer5ia,and various 
attempts have been made to identify this prolific painter with one or other of the nu¬ 
merous artists bearing the name Rial. The appellation, 'Abb^T, was probably adopt¬ 
ed by him in token of the service he o wed to the celebratedSh^'Abbas (i£8y^id39}. 
Tlie historian of the retgn of this fitmous monarch gives an account of a Ri?a whose 
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character appears to fit in urith the distinguishing features of the tnany paintings 
bearing the signature, Rifa'Abbasi. and to indicate exaaly the most predominant 
traits of his work. After a brief notice of Mawlana ^AU Afgbar of Kashan^ a painter 
who was employed on the staff of the library of Shah Isina'il (1576-157S), Iseasdar 
MunshI goes on as Mott's: "His son, Aql Ri?a, became the marvel of the age in the 
an of painting and in the drawing of single figures and the deliniatton of faces; and 
he has a firmly csublished reputation in these days. In spite of the delicacy of his 
touch, he was so uncultured that he consiantiy engaged in athletic practices and in 
wrestling, and became infatuated with such habits. He avoided the society of men of 
talent and gave himself up to associaiion with such (low) persons. At the present time 
he has repented a little of such idle frivolity, hut still pays very little attemion to his 
art and. liJre^diq Beg,he has become ill-tempered, peevish and unsociable; but there 
is a strain of independence in his character, fn the service of his present majesty*”* 
the shadow of Cod, he has been the receiver of favours and Itindnessea and considera¬ 
tion,' but on account of his evil tt'ays he has not taken wamingand he is consequently 
alwaj-s poor and in distress. The following verae is applicable to his condition; 

"All the kings of die earth are seeking after me. while in Isfaltan my bean has 
turned to blood in my search for a livelihood”.*^* 

fn this brief account there are several detaib emphasised, which exactly fit in with 
the work of the painter who signs himself as 'AbbasT, His genius certainly im¬ 
pressed hia contemporaries, and bis enormous output testifies to his popularity, as 
doubtless, also, to the necessity imposed upon him of working for his living, for the 
obscure reference to his having lost the rojrai favour would seem to imply that he was 
(for a certain part of his career, at least) not employed on the regular staff of the royal 
atelier- With the exception of the manuscript of Nifaiuj’s Khusraw and Shinn, in the 
librarj'of the Victoria and Albert Museum, which he may possibly have illustrated in 
order to show that he was capable of producing illustrations ojual to those of hia more 
fortunate rivals who drew a regular official sakry, almost the whole of his work, as 
tt-e know tt, appears to have consisted of drawings of individual figures or groups of 
two or more personages. In his obstinacy and independence of character we may find 
an cxplanaiion of his practice—so unusual in the case of his predecessors— of sign¬ 
ing Ills pictures, and, in many eacamples, of adding tong inscriptions giving the 
exact date and the circumstances under which the picture was drawn. The reference 
to Sddiq Beg is interesting, as this painter, a successful pupil of the famous Mu¥aflar 
'AIT, at one time took to the life of a wandering dervish, and it was just this class of 
itinerant devotees that appears to have excited the interest of Rifa*Abbasi, for they 
are found ddiniated in some of his finest and most impressive drawings. 

Riz 5 'Abblsi bad many imitators, but ivith him the series of the great Persian 
painters came to an end. From the XVIIth century onwards, the fashion of imitat- 
ing European models set in, and the decline of Persian painting rapidly followed. 
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ISLAMIC PAINTING IN INDIA 

^"T^he Mongol conquesJs did not extend into India, for this country had only to 
J. suffer from sporadic raids made by small bodies of Mongol troops who never 
succeeded in efiecting a permanent settieemem. Stilt the development of Islam in 
India was profoundly influenced by the rise of the Mongols, though in quite a 
diflerent ^vay from the rest of the Muhammadan world Panic-stricken refugees 
fled Into India before the terror of the Mongol invasion, from* Iraq, Persia, Khurasan, 
Turkistan, etc., and an important chapter in the religious history of India begins 
with the arrival during this period of a number of saints and ascetlcsy who established 
in that country- religious orders and institutions that have played an important 
part in tfie religious life of the Indian Muhammadans from that date onwards. Some 
csiimare of the influence of these refugees may be formed from the fact that in the 
reign of Sultan Balban (1^65—raSy) as many as 15 wards of the city of Dilhi 
took their names from such refugees. Whether among them there were to lie found 
any painters, the historian has not cared to note, but artists could hardly have 
failed to come to know that there was a wealthy Muliammadan court in India 
which had escaped the ruin that had overwhelmed so many centres of cidture in 
Persia and adjoining countries. For more than half a century before the destruction 
of Baghdad in 1258, Muhammadan rule had been firmly established over the 
whole of norchem India as far to the east as Bengal^ and as far to the south as the 
Vindhya Mountaijis. Whether the fine feeling for a/chiteatma) grandeur, displayed 
m the mosques and other buildings erected by successive Sultans in India, had had 
its counterpart in any appreciation of the art of painting remains entirely unknown, 
from lack both of memorials and historical record; and it is not until the beginning 
of the Mughal period, when Babur conquered Hindustan in 1526, that wc hear 
of any encouragement of jjaimers on the part of any of the Muhammadan rulers 
of India. By that date five successive dynasties had ruled from Dilhi as their 
capital, and independent kingdoms had been established m Bengal, Jauitpur, 
Maiwa, Gujarat and the Deccan, Each one of these kingdoms has left behind 
archttectural memorials of great magnificence, lestifyiog to the wealth and enligh- 
icned patronage of the niieiSi but wliat was their attitude towards the art of 
ihe painter, we have no means of knowing. Similarly we know very little of 
the activity of Hindu painters during this period, or indeed from the date of the 
frescoes of Ajantt (about 100 to daS A. D,) and Bigh (in the Vfth or first half of the 
\ llth century) down to the XVlih century. Yet there can be no doubt whatsoever 
that the Hindu artistic traditions in painting were kept al!%"e and that the art of 
painting, which ample literary evidence proves to have formed an integral part 
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of the culturat life of the Hindus, must have continued to derive support from the 
definite approval given to it by the Hindu scriptures and by the living manifestations 
of Hindu religious feeling; apan^too, from the place which painting has filled in the 
religious life, there must also have been a folk-art such as Is actively alive to the 
present day. The ample evidence from the reign of Akbar shows how this enthusi¬ 
astic patron of painters was able to make use of Hindu genius for the illustration of 
his manuscripts and for the adamment of his palaces. But no eitamples of their 
work during the earlier Muhammadan period have survived to show whether any 
of the pre-Mughal rates took a simtbr enlightened interest in the an of painting. 

But there is no doubt that Babur shared the same delight in painting as char¬ 
acterised the ’nmiirid princes from whom he was descended. In spite of the perils 
of his adventurous life, he evidently regarded finely illuminated manuscripts as 
amongst his most precious possessions, to be preserved at all costs. When he liad 
to fiee before the invading army of Muhammad Shaybinl, he carried off to Kabul 
with him manuscripts whidi bad been adorned by some of the greatest painters 
of Harui, and they still bear his seal and those of his successors, who thus showed 
their appreciation of these fine works of an.*^^ 

Quite possibly Babur emended his patronage to some of the painters who were 
scattered after the death of Sultan Husa^Ti Bayqara; hut the only evidence that 
we have of painters working tmderhis patronage is in the manuscript of tlie Persian 
version of Babur's memoirs, which is now in the possession of the Maharaja of 
Alwar; the date given in the colophon of this manuscript is the same as that of 
Babur's death, and the illustrations in It were therefore prohabty executed by 
painters in his employ.*'* 

In his memoirs Babur makes mention of Bihzad and St^ Muraflar, and 
draws special attention to painting as being among the accomplishments of some 
of the distinguished persons rcfoied to in his memoirs, e. g. the son of Haydar 
Mirza Dughlai, the author of the Ta*rikk-i^Raskidi^ and his cousin, Baysunqur 
Mirra.*'* 

Bibur would hardly have been likely to have made such references unless he 
had taken a special interest in such an accomplishment. He does not appear himself 
to have ever studied painttng, as several of the TimOrid princes are known to have 
done, and indeed his troubled and adventurous life hardly gave him sufficient tjuiet 
or leisure for such a pursuit, but the alertness of his aesthetic facuhies comes out 
clearly in many pages of his Memoirs when he describes the beauty of natural 
scenery and the charm of a garden or of an individual Rower. Even tn a moment 
of grave personal danger he could note in an orchard that "one young apple-tree 
had turned an admirable autumn-colour; on each branch were five or six leaves 
in regular array; it was such that no painter trying to depict it could have equall- 
ed".«» 


Barbu r's son and successor, Humayun, did not mhent the miliiary £[enlu5 of 
his failicT, and for fifteen years he was a wanderer and an exile, while a successful 
rival occupied his throne, Jn 1544 he appears to have abandoned hope of regainlng- 
his ittngdom in India and took refuge with Shah Tahmasp b Persia, At that 
period the court ofShMi Tahmasp w'as thronged with some of the greatest painieis 
that Persia ei'er produced f Bihiad must certainly have been dead before the date 
of Hiimayun's visit, but several of his pupils enjoyed the Nberaj patronage of the 
Shah and their works nmy have been set out for tlie admiration of the exiled 
monarch. VVe know from the autobiography of Gulbadan Begam, Humlyun's sister, 
tltai tire Persian king extended to his guest a generous hospitality and '^every day 
sent presenis of rare and strange things/' and made special arrangements for him 
to visit places of historic or artistic interest, such as the ruiris of PersepoJis; his 
sister records that "in Khurasan His Majesty visited all the gardens and the flower 
gardens, and the splendid buildings put up by Sukan Husayn Bayqara and the 
grand structures of olden days”.*’’* 

Whatever artistic influence may haxie been Incited in Humayiin's mind by his 
contact with the great painters of Tshmasp's court, during his sojourn in Persia, 
he had little opportunity of extending his royal patronage to the encouragement 
of artlstSj for only a few months after he had recovered the throne of Dihit he died 
in ccnscquience of an accidemaJ fall down rhe steep steps leading 10 the library in 
his palace. 

One great monument of his interest in painting has survived in the iQustrations 
of the Romance of Amir the greater pan of which Is preserved in 

Vienna, while twenty*five pages are in the Indian Museum, South Kensington. 
Several artists must have collaborated In this vast undertaking, which was to 
consist of tw-elvc volumes of one hundred folios each, with a picture on each folio. 
The unusual size of the page necessarily implieda large raeihod of 

trearmenc and presentation, diflering considerably from the minute and delicate 
work of Bihzad and the painters of his school, ft is probable that one may here 
recognise something of the character of the frescoes with which the palaces of the 
Persian monarchs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were decorated. One 
of the artists engaged upon this work was a native of Tabriz, named Mir Sayytd 
*Ali, who also attained some reputation as a poet, but how far that was due to 
his own poetic merit it is diificult to ^y, for he was accused of having published the 
work of others in hU own name.*” He had learnt the art of painting from his 
father, Mir Man^Qr, in Eiis naiit'e city, and appears to have attracted the notice 
of Humayfin, who took hhn under his patronage and showed his appredaiion of 
the painter's talem by conferring on him the title of "Nadir at-Mulk" CTH« Marvel 
of the Realm), As many as fifty paiiuers are said to iiave worked at the illustrations 
of ‘Tlie Romance of Amir Hamza" under the superintendence of Mir Sayyld 
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*AiT.*^* His place was afterwards taJiceii — possibly after his death — by another 
Persian painter, * Abd a^*Samad, a t^ive of Shiraz and son of one of ihe nimisters 
of Shah Shuja*. It is inctnesting to note that a member of so high-ptaced a family 
could take up the profession of painting, and this is an indication of the respect 
with which, at this period at least, the profession was regarded; and. as will be 
seen, painters could also attain high position among the ollicers of the state, quite 
apart from the prohciency they might exhibit in their art. Kumayun had made 
the acquaintance of *Abd a^'^mad. in Tabnz> during his exile in Persia, and he 
invited tlie painter to enter hU service, hut it was not until die fommes of Humayun 
had begun to recover and he had established himself in Kabul, that'Abd as^Samad 
entered his service, in the year 1549.^ It is unlikely that this vast undertaking 
was completed during the tifetime of Humayun, since it b expressly stated tit a? it 
was Akbar who had illustrations made for the story of Amir Hamza, as he was 
particularly fond of it and used, himself, to redte the stories contained tliereih to 
the ladies of his palace.™ The great work, therefore, projctled by HumSyiin, was 
probably completed under the patronage of hb more illustrious son, and it was 
during the reign of Akbar that'Abd ii$>Samad gained so much influence at court 
until, about the year 1577, he was appointed Master of the Mint in. Fathpur 
StkrI, with general control over that department; and 'Abd a^- 5 amad, who was 
also an expert calUgraphisf. doubtless dcser^'es the credit for the artistic excellence 
of Akbar's coinage.. Nine years laier Akbar appointed him Olwan, or Revenue 
Commissioner, in the important city of Multin. 

As a boy, Akbar is said to have Audied the elemenis of drawing under the 
tuition of' Abd as-^^mad, and hb an master appears to have exercised a mote 
profound influence upon his royal pupil than any other of his teachers, for none of 
them ever succeeded in getting him to learn even the letters of the alphabet, so 
that to the end of his days this tllustrtaus monarch was imnl>)<* to read or even 
sign hts own name. Of Akbar's establiahmeni of the royal atelier ther^ is no record 
whatsoever, and it hardly seems possible that lie could tiave devoted much atten¬ 
tion to such a matter during the early part of his teign, for ivhen he succeeded 
his father in 1556 he possessed no definite territory whatsoever, and five years 
were spent in almjCKt contitious lighting befoR! he could establish his dominion 
over Hindus^. When his great minister and panegyrist, Abu'UFazl, wrote an 
account of the administrazion of the kingdom and of hb master's persona] interests 
and characteristics, between the years 1596 and 1601 when Akbar had already been 
on the throne for forty years, the account that he gives of the painters who worked 
for the Emperor shows that there was an elaborately organised and well-equipped 
establishment. In many respects such an ^tablbhmcnt must have followed the 
same lines as those formerly existing in the capital dries of the Sultans of Harat 
or the Salawid Shihs, but there is no evidence that any of diese previous royal 
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patrons had the same strong feeling towards the art of painting as Akbar expressed. 
As Abu'l'Fa^t mforms us, he had shown a great predilection for this an from his 
earliest youth, and looked upon it as a means both of study and amusement. The 
work of all the painters was submitted to him every week and he then conferred 
rewards according to the excellence of the work donCj and, if he thought fit, increas¬ 
ed the amount of the monthly salaries. "One day at a private party of friends. His 
Majesty remarked: There aie many that hate painting, hut such men [ dislike. 
It seems to me that a painter has quite i>ecutiar means of tecognisbg Godj for 
a painter in skriching anything that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after 
the other, must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality on his svork, and 
is Uius forced to think of God, thegtver oflife, and will thus increase in knowledge".*^ 
How far removed this semimeru is from the common judgement of the Muhammad¬ 
an world, is obvious to anyone who compares It with the accepted doctrine of the 
theologians of Islam, and Akbar’s predilection undoubtedly exercised an influence 
on the character of the painting during his reign. His painicrs appeared to have been 
mainly occupied in illustrating the works of titeraturc which their imperial master 
delighted to have read to him. Among these was the history of the house of TirnCir. 
from which he himself was descended, and of the dynasty of Chingiz f^an. with 
which Timur claimed relationship. Akbarfondness for romance has already been 
referred to, and besides the Amir Hamza he was fond of Listening to story' hooks 
such as that of Kalib and Dimna. His interest in the religion and mythology 
of the Hindus caused him to have translated into Persian the great Sanskrit epics, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayanaj Akbar's own copy of the first of these iivo, 
the execution of which is said to have cost ^ 40000, is still preserved in Jaipur 
and contains 169 picturesThese are but a few of the manuscripts illustrated for 
Akbar's own use in the Imperial library, which, according to a Spanish priest who 
visited Agra in 1641, in the reign of Akbar’s grandson, contained as many as 
S4000 volumes. Fortunately some of the books once in Akbar’s possession have 
survived to the present day. Besides the Persian translation of the Mahabharata 
in Jaipur, already mentioned, the most noteworthy are the Akbar-nama in South 
Kensington, the Khamsa of Nizami belonging to Mr. Dyson Perrins, and several 
manuscripts in the British .Museum.*^ 

Abul-Fazl tells us that more than one hundred painters at the court of Akbar had 
attained fame as being masters in their an, and that there was a large number of 
others who had na reached the same degree of proficiency.®* He especially singles 
out the Hindus among them as deaert'ing of commendation. Since the majority of 
the pictures in manuscripts tlluminated for the royal library that have come down 
to us, have inscripijons showing the names of the artist or artists (for in many 
cases two or even three artists collahoraied in the work), it has been possible to 
ascertain the names of as many as seventy-five, though Abu'l-Fa?l himself mentions 



only’ seventeen of them by name. Ogt of this total of seventy-five only twenty- 
eight appear to have been Muhammadans — to judge merely from their personal 
names, though in the case of natives of India it sometimes liappens that a Muham¬ 
madan of Hindu origin retains his original Hindu designation. This large body of 
Hindu painters brought a very distinctive contrihution of their own into the an of 
the Mughal period. They had a Jong tradition behind them, and, with that tenacity 
which is so characteristic of Hinduism, they refused to abandon their native methods 
and technique even while working for the foreign conqueror. On the other hand, 
the superintendents of the royal aidier had come from Persia and had brought with 
them the conventions of the school of BihzSd. 

Another disiina influence made itself felt in the work of Akbar's artists, though 
it became much more prominent during the reign of his successor. Jahangfr. 
namely, influence coming from the West. Jesuit missionaries at the court of Akbar 
brought wuh them from Europe pictures, especially woodcuts, and these naturally 
excited interest in the mind of this monarch to whom painting was a subject of 
such enthralling delight. The court painters were set to copy these foreign importa¬ 
tions. and innumerable details taken from these woodcuts find a place in many of 
the pictures of the reigns of Akbar and Jaliangir. Especially is ibis the case in 
landscape: in many a picture representing a hunting scene or a drinking party, 
though the personages depicted conform in dress, features and other chamctermics 
to comemporary oriental types, there is visible in the distance a little town or 
village entirety incongruous in chaTa{:ter, having been transported into the oriental 
landscajie from some riamish or German woodcut of the period.*** Jahangir 
(1605-—tfiaS) fiad an especial fondness for European pictures. Sir Thomas Roe, 
who was sem as an ambassador from King James 1 . to negotiate a commercial 
treaty between India and England, records the excited interest which the Emperor 
took in some English miniatures that the ambassador had in his possession. He 
had apparcmly not previously st'en examplea to this particular form of art, and 
at once sei bis own pointers to work to copy them. His interest was also excited in 
the religious pictures which the Jesuit missionaries had brought with them, and 
in one Indian piciure representing the Emperor seated in his palace, it is possible 
to out among the dccorarions of the room a minute copy of a European 

picture of the Annundaiion, 

Jahangir's Memoirs contain frequent references to his painters and their work. 
He prided himself on hts critical appieciation of works of an. and tells us: 'T am 
very fond of pictures, and have such discrimmiition in judging them, that 1 can 
tell the name of the artist, whether hvitig or dead, tf there were simitar portraits 
finished by several artists, I could point oia the painter of each. Even if one portrait 
were finished by several painters, 1 could mention the names of those who had 
drawn the different portions of that single picture. In fact 1 could declare, without 
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faitj by whom the brow and hy wham the eyelashes were drawa, or if anyoQe 
had touched up the portrait after it was drawn by the first painter",*" He 
appears to have often carried some of lus painters along with him during his 
tours through his dominions and especially on his hunting expeditiorts, and the^' 
were called upon to make piaures of any particular incident of which the Emperor 
wislied to preser\e a record. He would at time recognise their merit by gifts of 
especial liberality, and in his Memoirs he makes mention of Farrukh Beg, who 
had been one of the painters employed by his father, and records that he made 
him a epeciaJ grant of two thousand rupees on the occasion of the marriage celebra¬ 
tion of the heir apparent,**’ As in former reignsj artists of Persian or Central Asian 
origin came to India to enjoy the liberal patronage of the Mughal emperor. In 
Jahangir's reign, one of the most noteworthy of these was Muliammad Nadir, 
from Samarqand, whose portraits are among some of the finest examples of Mughal 
portrajiure that have survived to us and have frequently been reproduced in various 
works upon Indian pamting. Another painter of Jahangir’s reign, of whose wort we 
are able to judge from several signed examples, isUstadh Mansur, to whom he refers 
as "the wonder of the age*’ and as unique in his generation In the arc of drawing, 
Mansur was especially successful as a painter of birds and animals, and in the 
Wantage collection there are some fine examples of his w^ork, e, g. two cranes, 
and a turkey cook which the Emperor had described in his Memoirs as a parti¬ 
cularly siraoge and ^vonderful animal brought to him from Goa in the jTjar t6i2.“* 
A srrtkuig piece of evidence of the enthusiasm which Jahangir felt for fine 
works of art, is tine fact, that on the very day of his accession he had brought to 
him some of the finest illuminated, manuscripts in. his father's library, and he has 
recorded, with his own Irand, the date on which he turned over their pages, 
Another characteristic feattine of the painting of Jahangir's reign is the fact 
that he appears to have employed bis artists not so much to illustrate manuscripis, 
as his father had done, but rather to make separate pictures on pieces of paper 
which were afterwards bound up into albums; it is in this fora» that the majority 
of die paintings of his period ha ve survived. Similarly, the art of portraiture appears 
to liav'e received a great impulse in this reign, and the Emperor used to liave the 
portraits of the chief officers of his court drawn by the artists in his employ. 
Besides these separate portraits which enable us to learn something of the perso¬ 
nality of the principal nobles of the period, there are many pictures of the formal 
audiences technically known as which were of daily occurrence in the 

court of the Mughal emperors as in that of Louis XIV in his palace at Versailles. 
The Emperor is generally represertted as seated on a raised bal^ny, with his sons 
and one or two of his chief ministers in dose preximity to him. while in front of 
Iiim, on a lower level, arc massed the courtiers standing in two groups, facing one 
another, so that their countenances are almost invariably in profile. Formal and 
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monotonous as these ptaures sometimes are, they are of considerable historical 
imponance, as the anist in many cases has added the name of each of the persona^ 
present. 

Such Darbar scenes occur also for the reign of Sliah Jahan (i6s6—^659), This 
Emperor continued to keep up a group of court painters, though there is noevidence 
that he had inherited his father’s special enthusiasm for pictures; on the other hand, 
the great increase in the number of separate portraits of individuals who were not 
members of the royal family, would seem to indicate that the painters liad to seek 
for patronage elsewhere than in the ro>'a] atelier. Indeed, from this reign onwards 
the an of painting appears to have taken on a more popular form: the example of 
the ruler had set a fashion, and individual nobles offered employment to the painters, 
urho had increased in numbers beyond the possibility of official employment. But 
so far from this popular demand contributing to the raising of the status of these 
arti^, their lot appears to have deteriorated step by step. To Eemicr, a French 
physician who travelled in India between the years 1658 and 166S, we owe some 
illuminating information as to the social condition of the painters during tlie latter 
part of the rctgn of Shah Jatian. Those who were fortunate enough to be taken 
into the service of seme wealthy noble, probably enjoyed a regular stipend, for 
he tells us that the chief Ommhs (or noblea) kept a number of artists in their pay, 
who worked in their houses, taught their children and were stimulated to exertion 
by the hope of reward; they were accommodated in large halls or workshops, as 
other artisans were: "In one hall embroiderers are busily employed, superintended 
by a master. In another you see the goldsmiths; in a third painters; in a fourth, 
varnishers in lacquer-work.”™ But the lot of the unfortunate artist who did not 
In this way succeed in entering the household of a wealthy pacron, but had to live 
in a house of his ovm, appears to have been very wretched. Bemter tells us; "These 
unhappy men are contemned, treated with iiarshness, and inadequately remunerated 
for their labour. The rich will have every article at cheap rate, Wljen an Omrah or 
Mansubdar requires the services of an artmn, he sends to the baxaar far him, 
employing force, if necessary, to make the poor man work: and after the task is 
imished. the unfeeling lord pays, not according to the value of the labourer but 
agreeably to bis own standard of fair remuneration; the artisan having reason to 
congratulate himself if tht ^orraA has note been given in part payment”.*** Further 
he adds, "no artist can be expected to give hb mind to his calling in the mid^ of 
a people who are either wretchedly poor, or who, if rich, assume an appearance of 
poverty, and who regard not the beauty and excellence, but the cheapness of an 
article; a people w’hose grandees pay for a w'ork of art considerably under its 
value and according to their own caprice, and who do n« hesitate to punish an 
importunate artist or tradesman with the korrak, that long and terrible whip banging 
at every Omrali's gate. Is it not enough also to damp the ardour of any artist when he 
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Teels that he can never hope to attain to anjr distinction j that he shall not be pernTitt<^ 
ed to pttrehase either office or land for the benefit of himself and his Tainily; tJiat 
he must at no time make it appear he U the owner of the most trifling sum; and 
that he majr never venture to indulge in good ^re, or to dress in fine appajel, lest 
he should create a suspicion of his possMsing monej* 

The culmination of this unhappy condition of the Indian artists was reached 
in the next reign, that of Aurangab (1659—ijoy), whose puriian temperament and 
rigid observance of Islamic taw and institutions led him to adopt the common 
orthodox attitude towards the an of painting and to withdraw his patronage from 
those whom the Traditions of the Prophet had condemned inexorably to the fires 
of hell. Consequently we find that the art of painting suflered a lamentable decline 
during the long reign of Aurang2lbf and none of the paintings of this period exhibit 
the same refinement or technical skill as we find In the works of the artists who had 
enjoyed the patronage of the three preceding emperors. But though painting no 
longer flourished under the royal patronage, it did not any the less continue to be 
cultivated, as Is evidenced by the large number of pictures belonging to the latter 
jiari of the seventeenth century. It would appear that AurangzTb’s subjects liked 
to possess reprefseniations of ibetr ruler, because pictures of him riding at the head 
of his army or hunting or reading or, in his later years, when he was bowed doivn 
with age, being carried in liis litter, exist in abundance; but in the majority of 
examples, both drawing and colouring are poor, and the brilliant days of the school 
of Mughal painting arc obviously at an end. 

From this decline, Indian patniing under Multammadan patronage never 
entirely recovered, though at a later period there was one brief revival which is 
worthy of note, for in the reign of Muhammad Shah (1719—‘1748). during the 
early decades of the eighteenth century, there appears to have been a short-lived 
renaissance of Indian painting. Its characteristics and its significance in the history 
of Muhammadan culture form an imerestmg parallel to the work of a French 
pamier of almost the same period. Watteau died in the year 1711, during the 
early part of the reign of Muliammad Shah, and, like the Indian painters vrho 
were his contemporaries, he takes refuge in the world of imagination from the 
distressful times in which he lived. There were no more glorious victories for the 
French artist to depict, since the armies of France were now continually in retr^ i 
famine stalked the land, and the poor were crushed, under an ever-mcreaslng burden 
of taxation. Watteau himself was not one to derive pleasure from hU suTToundlngs, 
even had they been more inspiring, for he was of a melancholy temperament, 
always discontented with himself and with others, nervous and restless. So he 
turned to an idea] world, where his fancy was unhampered by hard fact; he panus 
the gods and goddesses of Olympus, and when he conies again to earth, depicts 
pastoral scenes, but pastoral scenes such as no human eye ever saw, peasants 


of an exquisite refinement, dancing with grace and ease, as though they were fine 
ladies and gentlemen of some sylvan court. In a similar and even more distressing 
manner, a great civilisation was, in Tndia^ also rushing to its ruin. Tlie Mughal 
empire was breaking up and the raids of the Mahr^tas rendered life and property 
insecure, and it was unsafe for women to go to the wells outside the city walls for 
ifear of being carried off by these marauders. The weakneM of the central govern¬ 
ment left the taxpayer a victim to any local magnate who could attract to himself 
a body of mercenaries, life was full of uncertainties and anxiety. So, like the 
French painter, his Indian contemporary no longer goes to sober historj' or to 
living personages for the subject matter of his pictures, and he consequently adds 
nothing to our knowledge of the times he lived in, for he turns from the miseries and 
troubles that surround him to the realm of fancy. He illustrates fantastic romances, 
full of fairies amd strange monsters, and the adventures of imaginary lovers moving 
in an unreal world. 

Apart from its special choice of subjea matter, this school of painting has 
certain distinctive featuros of its own — brilliancy and vividness of colouring, 
set off by large white spaces — and is in pleasing contrast to the somewhat 
drab and uninter^ing colouring of the majority of Indian paintings since Aurang- 
lib's puritanical altitude towards art liad withdrawn the imperial patronage from 
painters. These pictures wem painted before the crowning horror of Nadir Shidi's 
invasion in 1739, but this disaster, followed a few yearn later (1756) by the invasion 
of Ahmad Shah Dimani, struck the death knell of Mughal culture, and paint¬ 
ing perished with the other arts that mainly lived on the patronage of the court. 
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VI 


ISLAMIC PAINTING IN TURKEY 

T he Ottoman Turks are probably the feast original of the races that have 
played any great parr in the history of the Muhammadan world; but they 
have dispUyed a remarkable readiness to leant from othersj and have known how to 
make a skilful use of the talents cf the more richly cndowt!d peoples who passed 
under their rule or otherwise came into close contact with them. Making their way 
Brst into Asia Minor as a body of nomads unacquainted witli the method of orderly 
government, they learned from their Greek subjects how to administer the tetri- 
tones that bit by bit fell into their hands, and as soon as they had crossed over into 
Euro|>e they became more and more dependent upon the subject nations in the 
organisation, of their empire and the orderly direction of the life of cities, — in 
fact, 01 all Diatters that requhed a trained intelligence and wise foresight. The 
elaborate ceremonial of the court and the intricate ofheiaiism of the seraglio, with 
its exactly subordinated grades and degrees, they took over almost in its entirety 
from their predecessors on the throne of Constantinople. For the efficiency of their 
fleet, the Ottoman Stiltans depended on thdr sea*faring Gntek subjects, and they 
owed their success in some of their most decisive land-battles to their Christian 
troops, e. g. it was the Serbian reinforcements which assured victory on the field 
of Nicopolis in 1594. and it was by means of his Portuguese artillery that Salim 
the Grim in 1516 scattered the Mamluk squadrons in the battle of Marj Dihiq, 
which opened the way for his conquest of Egy'pi. The poetry of the Ottomans 
which forms the richest pan of thdr literature (with the possible exception of thdr 
history) is frankly and obviously based upon Persian models: it deals with just 
the same themes, adopts the same cotrventions, and moves within the same circle 
of ideas. There was a similar dependence upon the LnieUigence of others in the 
domain of art; in the realiii of architecture, the debt of the Ottomans to their 
predeoeKOrs is obrious to every student of the mosques of Constantinople, but it is 
not so tvell known that the architects they employed were in a large number of 
cases either Christians or of Christian origin, in painting their masters were the 
Persians, and it is a lumarkabte testimony to the genius of the Persian peters 
that they could cause their art to be adopted in countries so far from one another 
as India in the east and Turkey in the west. 

T he earliest evidence of Ottoman imenest In Persian painting belongs to the 
period after the conquest of Constantinople, and the models that the Ottoman paint¬ 
ers set themselves to copy were the contemporary manuscripts produced under the 
patronage of the later Tlmurid princes orHarai. An impulse to this artistic direction 
was giwn by the fine works of art brought to Constantinople by the son of Sultan 
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Husayn, Badf az-Zaman MTrza, who made a vain anempc to wrest from the 
conquering- Uzbcg^s his father's ^pital^ and after Kb failure took refuge with 
the Ottoman Sultan, bringing with him some of the precious manuscripts from 
his father's library. The miniatures of this hne period of Persian painting served 
as models for the Ottoman artists, until, towards the end of the XVI Ith century, 
fashion changed and they began to imitate the new manner of the ^fawid paint- 
ers.*** 

As might well be expected, Persian artists made their way to Constantinople to 
place their talent at the disposal of the new Muhammadan power that had achim^ed 
such dazzling success on the shores of the Bosporus. One of the best known of 
th^e was Watt Jan, a ootive of Tabriz, who obtained an appoimmenc as cotur 
painter in the latter part of theXVfih century (sometime before 158?): he appears to 
have been well received and to ha\'e gained a great reputation, but he damaged, his 
career through his overweening conceit and arrogance. The magnificent aibutn of 
Sultan Murad III. compiled in 157a, now one of the treasures of the State Library 
in Vienna, contains two examples of his work, — a cupbearer and a young man 
holding a bow. InHusamziidaSatt'ullah we meet a painter of genuine Turkish stfx:k; 
he was bom oi Brussa and fiourished m the reigns of Mut^ 11 and Mutiammad II; 
as often happens, it is owing to the fact of having been a poet (his poetic name 
was San'i) that he received that attention from the biographer W'hich his achieve- 
mem in the mere art of painting might have failed to obtain for him; and it is 
probably for the same reason that his dexterity as a painter won for him the 
applause of a fellow poet. To tlie reign of Sulaymon the Magnificent belongs the 
fine work of a painter named ’Osman, who illustrated a history of the reign of his 
imperial master. 

Another of the court painters of Sultan Sulayman was Haydar, who made 
copies of portraits by Francois Clouet,™ for apparently Sulayman was influenced 
by the same curiosity for the Clirrstian an oft lie West as his great-grandfather had 
been. Muhammad tl had taken a very special iiiteiest in the work of Italian 
painters and medallists, and as many as six of them are known to have been in his 
employ ; the most famous of these was Gentile Bellini, who in response to the request 
of the Sultan for a good painter, was son by the Venetian Signoria to Consiaminople 
in Sei»tember 1479 and remained there until November 1480, during which period 
he completed a large number of pictures for his imperial patron.™ Bellini trained 
one Turkish pupil, a native of Brussa, named ShibltzSda Ahmad, but not a single 
example of his work lias come to light, though he w-as accounted to be one of 
the most noteworthy of Turkish painters in the reign of Muhammad U. Perhaps 
his work fell a victim to the fanatical reaction that set in under the reign of BayazTd 1 1. 
who turned ail Bellini’s pictures out of the palace so that they W'ere sold in the 
bazaar and bought Up by llie lulian merchants,™ 
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The fflTTg»irat hosdlky to pictorial representation in Turkey appears to liave 
been an effectual obstacle to the growth of a successful school of painting, and those 
amateurs who collected pictures had to keep this predilection a profound secret; 
such seems to be a legitimate conclusion from the story of the sercet cabinet in which 
were found the pictures collected by the Grand Vaier. Qara Mu^^fa, when he 
fell from power in ii^J,*** But the Imperial Seraglio was safe from such depreda¬ 
tion, and from the latter part of the XVIth century onwards it became a common 
practice to paint the portraits of the Sultans, Seri^ of such portmus were included 
in the so-stylcd ai'AAAbar, which c laime d to give illustrated genealogical 

tables of the Ottoman imperial family, in the majority of cases beginning with 
Adam. For such family tables, which often take the form of rolls, the artist had 
ample opportunity to draw upon his imagination and therefore probably felt 
little hesitation in setting down purely fictitious representations of the eariier 
Ottoman Sxiltans, since k ts unlikely that there was any authentic portrait of an 
earlier date than that of Muhammad 11 . The inventor of such illustrated genealogi© 
is said 10 have been a certam Sharif ShafT who lived in the reign of Sulayman the 
Magnificent.*" But there is no evidence of any such generous and sympathetic 
patronage of painters in Turkey as in Persia and India, and the an of painting 
never attained anything like the same fine achievement as in the two latter countries. 
Even those Sultans who disregarded the reiigious prejudices of their co-religionists 
— failing to find adojuate skill and talent among native anises — preferred to 
employ Christian painters, as Muhammad II had done; so that what little skill 
the Turkish painters might have been able to achieve, seems to have declined and 
finally perished from lack of intelligeit patronage. Such little originality as any 
Turkish painters showed, consisted in the representation of tlic c h a racte ristic 
costume of the Sultans and the grandees of their court, and in their pictures of 
battles and especially sea-fights, for which the Persian pictures they were so fond 
of copying provided no models. 
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VII 


ISLAMIC BOOKCRAFT 

O r tbe craftsmen wlio took pa.rL in the preparation of an Arabic or Persian ma- 
niiscriptf the calligrapher was Held in highest esteem by bis contemporaries. His 
an enjoyed the approval of religion, for had not God himself deigned to SM.’ear „Dy 
the pen and what they write(Qur’an, Stlra LXVIf 1, i) and what action could he 
more meritorious titan the copying of the word ofGod itself? Even princes sought to 
win for themselves divine approval by transcribing copies of the Qur'an, and thus 
added dignity to an art that was already assured of reward in heaven, Exiravaganr 
stories are told of tite payments made to expert calligraphers: one is »!d to have 
received toooo dinars for tooo verses.*** A craft so atnpSy rewarded was clearly 
one with a recognised staius and tlierc is ample evidence that in the Muhanitnadan 
world it was appreciated more tlian any other art: for where search is made in 
vain for any record of architects, painters, metal-workers, and other artists, whose 
works have survived for our admiration even to the present day, there arc ample 
biographies of calligraphers: and the Muhammadan annalist reckons them among 
the glories of an illimrious reign and gives ibem a plaice in his pages along with 
statesmen, generals, poets and men of learning. Those who could not afford to pay 
for a whole manuscript, were proud in the possession of a single specimen of the pen- 
mansbip of a distinguished calligraphist, and these fgcncrally a verse from theQur'an 
or a quatrain of poetry) came to be eagerly sought for by amaiema and often fetched 
high prices. They find on honoured place in royal albums and private collections, 
and unlike the majority of pictures, they quite commonly bear the signature of the 
artist, since he had no ground for fearing the condemnation of ilie nghtcous. 

NVjtt in dignity to the calllgraphist came the decorators of the wriuen page; 
among these the mK4hahki&, ihe worker in gold, appear? to have been highly 
esteemed, for many painters when they sign their names to a picture add 
tihakhik*' after it, as an appellation that was clearly intended to imply a eiaitn to 
respect, and the historian often makes special note of the fact iluu a paimer was at 
the same time a worker in gold also. 

In the Muhammadan world decorative art as applied to the written page makes an 
early appearance in copies of theQur'an (cf.p.Jisf). It begins quite simply with added 
emphasis to the headings of the citapters, the iklcs of whicb b early mamistripts are 
'ftTiiien on the same line as the rest of the text, but later they receive a separate place 
and in their isolation become more and more rich in colour and elabmation. In tlie 
mo^ highly elaborated examples of sucli dihcoration, special care Is devoted to the 
the opening chapter of the Qur’an, until the text almost becomes lost in a 
blaze of gold and colour. 

% 
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In manuscripts uf a secular content it h often the titles of separate works or of 
successive books or chapters that are selected for this special treat ment. Thm in 
the case of the two works of Pcmlaii literature most commonly adorned with paint* 
itigs, the Shah-nSrtia of Finiawsa and the Quintet of Nifanu, the headings of the 
cantos of this epic and of the separate romance that make part of the Khamsa, 
are often set in panels which assume a vast variety of design and colourj sometimes 
the title is written on a background of gold, at other times the colour used for 
the title is in contrast to thai of the panel, and different styles of calligraphy and 
of ornament testify to the active mventive genius of the illumitiatora. 

M. Bi.oaaET has suggested that the term is used as a technical term 

to denote the designing of such ^ or heading, but In the elaborate pictures 

of the Mughal school, upon which more than one painter used to work, this term 
seems to have been used of the artist who sketched in the original design, leaving 
the fillin g In of the details, especially the painting of the faces (for which a separate 
term chihra^ndmi is used) to one of hb colleagues. It seems better therefore to take 
farrdlti as indicating sketching or designing generally and nra merely one par- 
liculor variety of it. 

The early Imtory ofislamic bookbinding has already been dealt with on p.3ofr; 
here only a few reference can be made to examples of a later period; among 
the finest of these are the superb copies of the Qur^n that once belonged to the 
Mamiuk SuJuuis of Egypt. It was doubtless on account of his concern with the 
word of Cod thai the Ixmkbinder received a consideration that was often refused 
to the pintcr. The binder was thus justified by the common opinion of his cO' 
rebgionisis in feeling a pride in Iiis work and in inscribing hb name on a prominent 
place in the binding. In Turkey, the bookbinders formed a recognised guild of 
their own, which is said to have been established by Sultan Baya^ttd II (1481— 
151a).”* 

If any Persian bindings have survived from the period preceding the Mongal 
conquer, attention has not been drawn to them. In the Museum of the Awqaf in 
Constantinople some bindings are preserved that were made for the Mongol princes 
of Persia in the early pan of the. XI Vfth century; they are characterised by a severe 
aintplidty in the use of the geometrical ornament, and the absence of any use of 
gold for decorative purposes.*^* 

By the beginning of the next century, a characteristic mark of Persian binding, 
which was destined to appear in a variety of forms for several centuries, makes 
its appearance in a binding exeeuxed in Baghdad in the year *407, namely, a 
peace of perforated leather, evn into an intricate pattern and superimposed on a 
ground of blue and gold. Up to the Timurid period, the omameniaiion appears 
to have been either of geometrical patterns or to have been made up of con* 
ventionahsed forms of leaves and ffoweis; but taler a more naiuraltstic character 
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was given to the decoration of the covers by the intnoduaion of various varieties 
of animal tifc. 

Naturalfy, when the dfflferertt styles of binding had once been introduced, they 
occurred concurrently, and while we find among the oldest examples of TimGrid 
bindings some in which no use at all is made of gold, the artist entirely depending 
for decorative effect on an elaborately designed geometrical pattern, for more 
precitHis manuscripts gold was sometimes lav^y employed, until the outside 
cover of a book might be entirely made up of tooled gold work# in such an instance, 
the panem might consist of a wniral panel, repeated once or twice, the space 
between these enclosing lines being filled up with an intricate design of leaves or 
flowers, — repose and dignity being secured by enclosing the central panel of the 
cover within straight lines, aUemating with varied patterns, either floral or geo¬ 
metrical. Or else the binder might boFrrow his motifs from the animal world and 
cover the page with antelopes, wild goats, and jackals, careering all over it; — 
or if he effected a Chinese style of ornament, he might fill Up the centre of his 
page with a magnificent simurgk, the my^erious bird so often referred to in Persian 
poetry, or with fiery dragons elaborated into a variety of fantastic forms, — such 
as constantly appear on the margin of Persian manuscripts in forms borrowed from 
Chinese silks or pottery. 

The minute elaboration of detail devoted to the decoration of such covers may 
be realised from the calculation that has been made that in the prepajation of 
the covets of a MS. of the date S38 (= 1434 A. D.), believed 10 have bwn made 
for Shah Rul^. as many as 550000 impressions were made by the binder's tool, 
and that the whole work must have taken two or even three years to complete.**'* 

Tlic inside cover is generally of coiresponding richness and elaboration, and 
having for obvious reasons been pnoteaed from rough usage, preserves the original 
freshness of Ute binder’s handicraft: but if the outside has received an especially 
rich decaratioo, the inside cover, by way of contrast, sometimes receivo a different 
treatment; for, as explained above, though these binders sometimes filled the whole 
page with elaborate detail, — yet generally so skilfully txmoeived that there is no 
resultant feeling of overloiiding or monotony. —still they knew how to make a skil¬ 
ful use of blank spaces, and between the outside borders and the central geomein- 
cai panel there is often left a broad space of smooth ieaiher with a brilliant polish, 

A considerable variety in colour was introduced by the use of dyed leather, — 
black or dark-red, or blue, or olive green. By the insertion of thin strips of dyed 
leather into a series of panels set in the ixitiders. brilliani effects of colour were 
obtained, and such stripa were sometimes afterwards impressed with patterns filled 
in with gold, A similar device might also be employed for the central decoraiion. 
About the middle of the XVIth century, when there was a demand for cheaper bind¬ 
ings, white paper cut into deticaie tacc pauerns was substituted for strips of leather, 
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and the new material rendered possible a corresponding minuteness and a daintiness 
of pattern. Such a form of decoration was naturally much more perishable chan 
the original l^her, but on the inside covers its pleasing effect, so unlike the severity 
of the designs of the earlier work, has survived in a number of examplesi almost 
unaltered. 

A variMion in this style of binding was introduced by the use of panels depressed 
below the surface of the Imher of the cover, sometimes as deep as half the ihickncss: 
the arrangement of these depressions would of course vary according to the general 
geometrical scheme of the design; inside these cavities in the thickness of the 
leather were set thin, gilded strips of leather stamped with any of the designs in 
common use, — animals, or flowers, or conventionalised patterns, Sometimes, on 
the other hand, the gilded decorative work \vbs tooled bit by bh on the raised 
portions of the leather, while the depressed portion of the leather surface was left 
plain and polished. 

At what date painted covers began to take the place of tooled or stamped leather 
W'Ork, is uncertain, but examples are found as early as the XVlth century, and 
they became very common in Persia towards the close of the XVII 1 th century. At 
firsts the piciures were painted on leather, but this practice was probably abandoned 
when It was recognised ihiU the paint on such a background had a tendency to 
crack. Painted covers of papier-machi! are much more common, a thick layer of 
gesso being first laid on as a basis for the colour. The choice of subject often cor¬ 
responds to the contents of the text of the manuscripi, e, g. a Shah-nama will 
have on its covers a wam'er or some battle sct^c; for a volume of romantic poetty 
some well-knovi'n Inddeni in the story la selected. In other cases we find naturalistic 
representations of flowers or some purely conventional design, Plate 103 gtv'cs a 
good modern example of these latter types; it was designed by Haji Mul.iammad. 
Taqf in the year 1270 f = iB54 A. D,). In the central panel, a young Persian in the 
national dress of the middle of the XlXth century is seen offering a girl a glass of 
wine which a female attendant has just brought on a salver; above and below, two 
tiny panels represent a building with water, tw'o still smaller panels contain the 
bust of & young man witli lib head b^: the greater part of the central panel is 
filled in with a conventionalised design of flowers, with five pairs of birds, — 
parrots, partridges and peacocks, — each bird facing the other bird of the same 
type, In accordance with a convention of Persian an whiclt is as old as the Saaani&n 
period. 
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XLVU (1905^, UP P^T. «*«». XXXIV, p, ti9. 

13. KiHb u'tilsh sinni HudQt itl-Ard •a-’i-Aidiijri’ (IktlK KaVTani-Vering, 1340 A.H.ssipii/j j 


13* Cf. G, Ft,Stna, Maai. teine Ldm tmd *djw Sebriften (Leipiix P- ^S- 

14. Die buddhiiuscbe SpiwntDce bi MUtokricij von A. v. hn COQ tl. Die timnkMistben 

AlinLituiEn (Botlin 1933), p. iqf. 

15. Cf. H, Lavoix, La pemtns araba, pp. loS.—110 (t>—(4), 

16. Die biKldhbtiiche Spftwmilte in Mittebsen tf| p. to* 

17. A, bill. Die Renaiianoc dea Warn* (Heidelbeig 193J), p, 167, 

t8, Cf. E. BLotruer, Lea mbintiiTet do* imniHcritJ inuiulnuunit Gaeetie ik* HeaitJt-Art* lit* 


pir. coin, XVII (iSq;), p-m, 395- , ^ 

19. Cf, G, MARTEAt^-BL Vgvib, Miniattirea pcniuia I (Pans 19*3), PI. 1 and XA.*(.vliJ, 
two Imw* from tbs trsnilatiOD of ilie diird tteatifi* of pioscuridea on bounax and ijirdkirie, daied 
619 A, If. (tail A.D.) ascribed to the Baglidid sdiooU and Ibid- Pi. Ul KaKLi wa-Omma, ^ted 
633 A, H. (**36 A, D,). Tbff Ambk; trenslation of the traclate OD the Wawr Antamata of Philn of 
Byaonbum (PLll, XXXIX—XLll) attributed 10 ihe Xlitth ccnlitty, which, fonaerly in the possession 
ofF, R. MAwntt. belongs, liketlie known sated Bgure of Saladlii, according W HEiijTRtJi, not to 

the lime of the great SaLuiin but to the time of doe of iho (wo Buhri-MaitiTttk Sultans Malik ap^ilih 
SaUh ad-Du] SSlih (135*—1334 A- D.) or MaliJc «4-B^tb Satah ad-Din Hejjl (*381 1383 A, O.) 
more prohablY tlus fonnar. HsarrtiP. probably rigbay. thinks the wwl on Egypriaa copy of the 
XrVtb century and reiects the attribution to the Baghdad school. Cf, ArdiMogische Reise im Euphnit- 
tind Tigris-Gebtei von F, SMiiiit und E, Hiarrej* II (B«lin *900). p, 9471 *■ 

a*. E. KdKSEi, Die Buchfetoat attf da itiohaituiKtUaiiChal Atoaiellung in MitaelKn ijtoi 

Kuiul. und KuMtbandffCfk Xtll (1910]^ p. 49$. _ 

at. CLthereofi Corpus Papyrorum Rjuneri III, S«rio .Arotka ed. A.Gimhmaws I, li Atigemejne 
RinPitt n ing in die arabiichdo Papyri (Vienna 19*4)1 PP* 5^- f™” ibe latne find comes a piece of 
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p«ptrtuf fF. 5004), ^likb ■ OttA dcja'A'mgi b ih» Egfpdan sccttoo cf the StBAilichc] 

Maseen. tkilin, Cf, and J. Srazytiow^itii Einc iUexaniMbi&d^ Wdi)du™ilt: D^nk- 

KhnAi^ti d, JL Akarkmlc d, Wk«nfchn/t in ^^lm, Phil. Hbl* EJ. IJ, (Vtom 1906)* p. j75, 15. 

£^9. Zutti KuiiUc vam Bl Fjiiij^unt Zdisduil^ fEkr Kuntt- uod A"hAirtia *n (Laip^g^ 
iS& 5 )p p. 149, 

tj. Cf^ E. MouiTEf Anilflc FAki^gnph7v A cdlkctbfi oF Afubic tents from thz centiny 
qf tha Bldj^ tiU tfau ytmt >»o fpuldkaiio™ of the Khtdivial libraj^, No* 16.* Cai^ro 190^* PL4* 
And E. TisasHAiiTT, Spmmma endkiim ctfLmtalhint (Bcmn 1914)4 Fi* ts* 

24. Cf Srit^TiOOiw^cii Ernr Ale»aiulrinisnhre W^tdironlk^ p* > 74 ^ 

Cl Pjt£is{cu, MaJerei imd Zeichiimtg; ZehK^^nfi aUgemcin^ Ge^ 

leclikbti^ I (1844)4 UtM oerfain nepfcwiomoiif of trne* with pearilmiKd top» in mAntwdpfct 

of the fo-ealled Bii^bdi\d| of the Xll hh omtnrf A. D. C?l, J4b} quite feodl ihe cm the 

oeJehjtkted trAU'paintmgi in the palaoe of Atntmopbb fV bl Tell el-* Anrifffnap ~ cf+ SchAtoa 
ftnd Die Kvam des alien Orient* (BeTUn 1955), Pl.XV^Il facing p. — may be 

incndanrtd here, 

t6, Th(i pm drawing \s^ as J, STR^cnJWSiCfi Bine AlexafidrimsEchc Wdtehronik^ p, t77^ nigEfstii 
isD% tQ be dated m the third cenln A. 0.. but belongjF to the fifib or on cvm later pertexf* CX aUo 
H. Hvverkat, Albitm da Pakographie Copie tPtiriB tS 44 )^ PL £VT. 

17* Die hiicMhad&cbc Spimntlke b Mittelasieh IT^ FLdc and 44, cl also Kafeir'’Anna 

PL XXSIV ctmtrc* 

aS. Cl fL RYYEMiejLT^ Albixm de Pitl^graphie Coptic, PL Xl XTI ant! the plaLra b T. Strzv- 
COW^tcL Alejuiodrbiisdie Weltdironlk. 

99. Cf- (L Xsi.Lfiit^ Uber MalcT.imd MaJerei in Abe^alhim: Jahte^bciichi dcr GeograplL-Edmo- 
Ktaph. GewHfick b Zlljidi (^903/04), pp. freptint <f, tar). 

CL the platen in Ke grief^uch^igypt^^ MtJjnimt;dMiii»e dci Sannnhmg 

Tb:- Graf (VlwmiL 1911) aad F, BAttnA^ Dk Ergrbubw der Auigntbimgen von fiiauArta Im Xoiice 
Fricddch Mmetim, p,jl pitd. fig. 8, 

3U On tbU teduijque d A. Ls Dta budilhiMiatbe Spatamike iti MliiELeLMm II p. 

Cf* Th. Bj*t, Ke Buduxiih! in der Kiinsf (Lc^ig 1907), p. eSjS W* V- CiiatstSi G»diid!ij;a 
det GftechiKhni Litmtur^ II (Mimidi 1990), p, 740, 

AA. Papym> da Turia^ Foohnilb par de Torino el pnblks par W. Butrrm ^ Ldde 

(Zjcbnn 1869 — Plate* CXLV and Text pp to6. 

14. The wtsfkj of ShihAb od-Ob) AhuVAbb^ Ahmad b* Vusuf ilTifisbl (d» tajj A. D*) (0 
be inentbneil licre belong to a lltefary perbd nearli jw kter, Cf. C. BnocraiWATtt^* 0»thlthte 

«kf atabiirbm Littefaltd- I fWdninr 1898}, p, 

jS* Allai-lnut und Vdlkerwandemiig (Lcipjdg 1917^ p* 90, fig. 86% Snnilar bird-headi are ako 
foemd tsfodoted wiih tendrik m Copw manuKHprs. Cf* S^Httvernat, Alhuin de Fai^pgiapMe 
Copiei Fi XXXVL XXXVIL For the loon of the bioct for fi|r* s* I am indebted lo Hofral Frofessor 
f »r. J^ StmzTttowrKi and the firm of J.CHiNatcus* 

36. Pbowgraph Noj 304* of the expeditiem to Nubia UMTcitakim by H. JirwuHi and if. ScHAnit 
tm behalf of ibe Brr^ Pmsdan Academy of SdeiK» b BerUa. For pentiifMim lo wae the atilt tm- 
publtihcd pictut^ I wm indebted to Ptof. Dr. tL Jithtces. The lame panem It d» uted u marghml 
decorwon of Codex Or.scoi, fc^uo b E A.W ai i ih Dunbt^ Copth: Honnlies m the Dbleci of 
tTppcr Egypt CLotidon loioL p. XTX, 

37 r Fig, t ii from E. Hu£*Et,n, Die Gctkatit dot lalnmkchm Xtinal inwl 1^4 .^ishacta^Proyem: 
Iflui 1(1910)^ p. 4], fig* 4 and fig, j[ b fEtdn a phonograph which T owe to Coptaut A. Ckes^^ll of 
CuTD. O', ako IL A. CiEsisraLi.^ Some oc^Iy dkeovef^ Td^^hude OrnameiitiL flutlmgtoii Ma^nir 
Titst XX 3 r^*‘ p. Fl TT F, No, 8, Gp No. 9. Cepiain bfottnft tne that the itiUKO 

OttEomcnl (fig. m\ copied Ivy E. HLftr pyLiv U rsa the lajit arhh of tltr outer tow of piTIart of the lUwiq 
on the K.-E.p At Dtie gM the NOnly a hnlf of llte puree nn the IrTt atill ntudnA Tha nxHtf 

frma fig. i ii tiiptsifeti on ihi afch of the Qihla td the ftuaque of Ibti TDOii. ias S* Dia Otm* 









maiKf Atr Hakim- und AaW-Mosclwv (HciikJbfis i^ia), PI. XV, aad on a curved board la ibr 
Arab iaOuro, vhidi E.HE*zTit.n Trpmlui:^ on p. 44, bg tiia of h« Der Wandschmock 

der Bauten von Somana und scmcOnuuocurik ^orcchijngfni xur rakmixbcn Kuim, hrsg.v.P. Saure, 
II. T)ie AwgiabinigED frm SarnarTa, I, Berlin ijai), Cf. nBo ibid.. |>. 41. fig. 34. «75. 6*- «5* and 
PI. V. L XXXV. when: ulinoft fbe sflin* Urtitif creuta ra» ibe iwicco woUt of private llmucs fa Saniarti. 
A vciy tSDiilar onusmeni iv lutcd ip a iniiuatnrc in H. BwcrSiATi Album de Paltognphie Cr^te. 
PI. XLVIII. to fill up the tripartite arch of a pillar. 

jg. Cf. E. Hp«zfci.o, I>ie Genc^ dor ulamiadieQ Kmitt und daa Mihatta-Probfam, p. 37, 
fig. i; and tier Waodichmuck dw Bauten von Sanuma und seine Omainrptik, PI. XXIX aiMve. 

39, E.HaHFKLu, Die Genesia <l«r ialomischen Knnal und dan Mafaitia-Pnibteni, p. 4ft. 

40- Cf- J. KaSaUaCBK, Efa ffiabischts Rdterbild dee X, Jahrimndnla; Mittcilungcn ras dor 
SammluDg derPapyniJt ErzherzogRainer V pp. laj—rafi. tlw equcfiHnn figure is irpioduced 

fa T. Ma-sh, Per efaat und jelit: Monogruplnai tut Weltgexrluphtie Vd. 3* fBielefold 1914). 

P'jfii fig-43 fa ■* cnfauied reproduction fa J. v. PrtiUGK-KAPiTTPNOt Weligeschicho: IIL Gt:- 
<r-ldrh le dcs OiisutS (Berlfa p. t<>t‘ 

4t. KAnARACCK "fiwBijAt TiMwjMf /TayAtra" 'exeented by AWi Tendm Haidara'. 
The tint letter wiu bnni-evcr not a /Om. the curve that still lurvivu may lalher belong lo a rdi AUiMmA 
t eompkle i( acooiding (o the fonauhr, so u&iial fa artiiti’ ngnutures. 

4a. Cf. H.BvvrawAT, Album de PalAigraphio Copta, PI- XVI. 

43- Fuhnr durdi die Atudellung, p- The ]og is nmkted finoro ibe repioductinn. 

44. To this beInngB the cunive Inidat form of the ’’fan, the pdntfag to the left of the pd wbkb is 

touch to the right. Cf toy AUgeJtncfae Efaitihning fa die orabueben Papyri, p. 70. 

J, EaUABacik, Ffihrer durch die Amriellung p. 54, dates the piece fa the Xlib cent, A. D. 

45. Cf. the tuptoductifflo; fa J, Karasacbje, PDhnr duieh die Ausidtung, p, *$5, 

46. Cf. P* SAaaa, Dit Kimit dc* alien Pwrien (Beriia ipaa), PI. 94, 

4;, Cf. H.GLtlCK, Die heidon •tatsanidisrben* Dncbenreltdt; PublikatJonen der kauerUeb 
oamnnitchen Museen fV (Conatrotinople 1917J, pp. sj ‘—39 and Pl- fV, 

4S, Cf. ihefabuluiM cumnl fa lb* rtyle of hippocampi in ril. W. Scaut-z, Die petiudi-uLanuiche 
Mitiiaturmalerei fLdprig 19*4)1 Tent Pl. B with p, tfi, 

49, Renutiits of cwi> crouching men tumninded by a frieie of partott at* also found in a fresco 

fa a private bouse fa Sajnarrft. O. £. aiiizrEl.l», Mthatti, 01ra und Bldiya. p. 134, Erater vor^ 
Ift t ifig^ r fiber die Apagmfamgen ^’on Samonu, Plate XIII and Die Maleneien vom SamarTa^ 

p. 39^ iig. aj. Top-pieoes Yritb tendril and hinU occasicBialty quite the siune as fa our mfafatuic, were 
eapedaily popular fa Annenian minfatures. Cf, A, Rixgu Stdfrugen {Beriin rSpi), p, 339, fig, tSs. 

50, If. N^TZkt, Bine Pertr&tmedainc dcs Qraltfen el-Mukiadir blUuh: Zeiticbiifi f&r KttmU- 
matlk XXn (Berlin «90o}, p. >39 (tritfi fqnire). Direkior H. N^^TZEl. kindly lent me tbe bicicic, for 
which I here repeat the expresrion of my gratitude. 

5t. O. the equesnian picture of St. Pbotbanitnon in Blent fa J* Stazyco^BKl, Etiie Alcttan- 
drinUche Wtltchronik, p, iSfi. fig- 3r • 

5^ Fig. } is fatm J. oa MoRdAJi, Monuid de nuiriisinaijqtie orictnak de I’antiquit^ et dii moyrn 

age U (Efais 19*4). PP 31*. J®*- ^ ^79 «fa J*4. fig- 3fi'- 

53. E, T. llEucuASift, Bfae AbbasuUsebe BiUmfiiue; Kunriamalisehe Xdtecbrilf 1 fV'icnna 1869), 
pp. 44t—4$6 vritb fig. and H. KBrau., Efa» Portfkt me d aiT l e des CbolifcA d-Muktailir blUiib, p. *65 
(with figure). The ChUph** pmmui on tbi* coin baa beau reproduced by J. Xarabacsx. fa the Flihrcr 
durch die Aiuriellui^, p.zed fa ■ drawing, uafonunately not atvuntle fa its detail. 

54. CT. A. V. Rreuer, CidtuTgesrbichtlicbe SttmfiBge atif dem Gebieta de* Islam (JLeiprig 

*873). P‘33- 

55. The Aionta. fresco was first pablkh^ by JaS, FktOtWttr, On the Ideniifieation of the Por- 
tniii of Qwwroes IL among the patolmgs in iht Caves at Ajanta: Jpumill of the Royal Adatfa Society. 
New Series XJ (1879), pp- 15S”V7® coJoured plat* Cf. ako VwcaKX A S«tnt, A History of 
Fine Art fa Tnrf«« and Ceylon (Oxford ipn). p. «nd *9tt fig. *«o- Ftttttrssos^s very attractive 
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tatpknntJcm of the piilort as tiw portrait <ff ih» SasaniaB J^usrau Parwii {591^1* A. and hi4 
OuMn SKirin wbrh wa* iroide brtir«n 6ss-*6 and 6 j8 A.l).S«iTfl rcgjinb » nol povnn. Fw 
thi! StruguJoff siltfor diedi, wt J STtezvnowsKl. AltaHraft und Valkcrwandenme, pp. 156—isS and 
fig i^-*. Fip 9 b fiomii ■ pholojjiaph which I tr*e to ProfasiOf F, 

-6. Cr A- V- Le Cqq^ Dif budiOiUli^c Spiiitutike in ^tittcl^l£i)ell U imd Hit Dk Wamlmale 
Hric« IBerlin 1934), IV, Allas xv Ara WonilnMltmtii und h«ohreibHuli:r Tcxi (Berlin 1914)^ 

57. For ihtactiw intticoarae Mween Fgypr and Perflia rf. Aa. GofiJSr/IWatwna between Persia 
and Fgypl under tstaui up to die Fitimid Period’ in A VcJiune of Orienial Studies presented to 
Edward G. Bdjwne fCumbridge t9*aj* pp. 163—174- 

56. Cf. J. STWVCdwsiiJ, Eioe AtexsndnnTschc Wdcchrooik, p. i 07 . 

59. and bricfc^HMl, siilphut-yellow, tUrk-greea, dark RreyiaH green end iJun-while 

found by me on the Greek texille ileaiitiK P, 9911s, eosj. 99*4 and 1^^175 of the Papyrus caUettkm of 
ihc Staatliflic Mmeco In Berlin. The spkudid Egyp^'il’ Papyrus F. shtm ted and WjkIi: with 

dnome-yellow, dull-white, veimlibn diul dork gteen as eBdtmgs for filling the uiois. 

60. On gading with gold leaf omong the Egyptiatii cf, W. Theobald, Bfattgold; -AnhuT fiir 
Buchbindcrei XI (ipta). p. ifil- The gold.baiter’s art fiourished here for long. Ai-MAQftfd 
(d, *441 n.Chf.) fccofds in hi* |^ipil II, p, iS. jof.. that In his time gold-heaters foUtJwcd thrir tradt 

in the Futidug al-Mahmandlr in Cwro. 

61. Cf, A. V, Lb COQ. Die buddhiatisrhe Spataniike in MUtciusieii II, p- *»■ 

6*. Cf.£. KUHSti, Die Bofhkiinst auf tier mchammedimischen Ausstelhing inMtlnehcn. 1910, 

p. 49b. , 

63. Cf.H.Layonc, Les peintm srabe*, p.4J<i the MS, now Jiuaia the rtfcicnflu numher 

Arabc 5877- 

64. MS. H. O. Tjr of the ffatianal library b Vientm, Qi. 5, fol. 57. 

65. Cf, F. H- Martw, Miaiaturen (md Buehliuimt m 'Die AusEteUimg von Meisterwerkol 

muhannncduitsrber Kmut in Mtechiai 1910', T igai), p. Etl. As Maw-Ttk Ibid. p. *6 

emphmisa, (he ralligraphcr* had alw to produea modtls for the iiucriptioats to be placed on moau- 
merns. A few spednien* of these b the original elaborate KoCc 00. papynii and paper a« presanved 
b the Saber Cotkcticai <Inv. Af. Pap, woij, 10017—tooig, Chart, Ar 35041, i 5043 l' 

66. J. J. TiKKAFCst, Tit: Aimeiiiska rniiriutyrhaiulskriftet, p. 73 (Off-print the Fundah 

MUHeum (Fioskl MufcumL 1896, Ko. 9—12), ha* already called ftHcrilioji to the birds in Mrtnfji Arabic 
foliage paHrma, wlueh pRlasS d’Avbnses feptoduced in his L’Art Arab* d'aprH !« tnotutfrbenls du 
Knire depuis leVlI* sitele juK|u*k la fin du XVIH*. Vpi, III (PariB 1877)' Pl.CLXXVlI (XiniK 
r>Tit. A- D-), for ceospsiison with the Anneman bird alphabet. The animal's bend which rise* from 
the half polniutte ha* an Inter estin g cianfenipamry ctnnpaniDn-pieoe in the eenuniesr from SiTnarrS, 
to which F. SAUUe i-xu* ottoituBL On a ihcnl whidi s technique oopiee East Asiatitr sioneware with 
cotoutleSo glAae i* ecratebed u pattem with ribbdnE atiH tcaf designs with a small amnml'he&d between 
Uunn, Cf, Foreebungen wir Kumt hrsg. v.F«S auls D, Die Ausgrahimgen von Saniaira 

ftd, 11 , F. Sauo, Die Kenindk v<m Samarta, (Beilm 1925), p, 6£, fig. <38, 

67. Cf. B, HotzTxiD, Oer WBiidsdiTnnck der Bauten von Suiutts und seine O mam entik, 
fig, 255 fKing p. isd. n«d Ft LX.XXl. LXXXIl. 

66, Cf.K. A, C. Cnsswrei,!., Some newly discoverad Tuliinide Ontainent, p. 167, 1 om indebted 
to Capiain A. Cweswsll for the phorograph for fig. 13, 

60. A-CaoHHAnn, AUgermine Einflthning m din AmbischeB, Papyri, p. 73, 

70, A «i«nHar amamcnt is found in the ecolre of the puttem mi a piece of Coptic material m 
M. DlsiAMn, IHe Omamffllik der igyptlsehen 'WuUwlrkefiriitn (Latprig 1924), Pb XIt hg. 3 ^* 

jr. Cf, ViGAnnrnAtJsifji, Giiwhische Falfiogroplde* IT (Lelpxtg 1913), p, 403j W. SCKunfiSti 
Pas Buch hri den Cricehen und SOmem* (Berlin 1931). pp. fifi, i8j; J. STRZvaowsitt, Fine Alesan- 
thinisdw Wchvhmink, p. ryeff.; H. GtastiFOEB, EMe giiechiiche Buchmulensi (Wien losfij, p. ifib. 
2 jb, 240 , 
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71, Cf, tbenMij V. OAM»TiiAUS£?<f GftHtochc PAtOographic‘ I (Ijajffle 19**), P-iJjff.; 
E. DfB2, Dio Miniatuiwv dei Wlmcf Dioskuride*: BTisntmudic DcnieniAE^, lirsf.r, J,St»voi»w«ki 
ni;i CWnni» H10.3J, p- 57 ff.: H. GniifrmoMt, Die gncddscfaft Budniiatem, p, isb, ai, *3. ssb, 35 *>' 

73. Tlw first, Im\ Omt At. 1934, was notet) by J. V. Kaaabacuic. I found the $«cand in 
thniu^ the oollectimiafisiin an the 26, lU. arnwg the imcutalftEuttl piipera from a UshnOliwyn. 

74. ITtiati al-Fibiist mit Anmcrkimgtn hcmiugegeben top < 3 . FlOosL I (Ldpug iSjO, P- 

75. Ax^-ItUgitlzl, Ehiut II. p.^Sn, Jof. Cf. fUso ibid. 

76. Flhiist al-Kutub ai*Atahiyvii al-MnhHifa bi’bKutobkhlLnA oI-Kb^dlwiyy* I (Cairo 13*0). 
p. 10, No. 17994. 

77. E. KOkhel, Die PiFi-Hfetma t euf der mohaininnlaiifichsn AuastcUung tn Mfjncben igtOj 
p. 4 a«. 

78. A. Miij Die Rennt^wnre des laliUiui, p. 167, 

79. 'AiilB h. Sa'b, .?ii* ai-Tatwn, ed- M. J. di Coejs (Leiden 1897)* P* S». Cf. H. F. 

AxEstiOt nod D. S. Mabcoljovth, The Edijai: of the 'Abbusid Cnliphutc (Oarfoni r^n—1931) 
L p. J9. IV, p. fi?; A. Mta, Die Rtnalwanir dc* liUtni, pp. ifi;, iBS. 

80. V.OA»tiTMAO»K, CfietJiuchc Pdflogiaphie* I, p. atS' 

8t. W., pp. 100—103* 

83. Rukn AL.laiAu MuHAWUAir e. Aai Baku IvOMZliaK ABit-SiiAftr,m AL-T^AHArt fd. 

1177 A, D>, Slii/it aLhikm, wa-kenha ^a'^kum kitd^ta 'f-fttrSmi nw- 

*t-fid 4 ati «w i!ffAAArA(r 3/Ai«iJ/iViiMwA»>'j<rtf Uhjhi t^sSnqe J. V. Kamahaccji,. Tut 

oricntalbchen Aitwtumakunde rv, MuhanmiisdiiiiijrJit Kuaiijtiudiai: Shruiigiber. d. K. AkadioiiiT 
d. WiisensthAfKn in Wien, Phil.-Hist- W. CLXXIl, t (1913), p. 37 * note x. 

83. Kitfib ta'rlldi Ma^r I, (Build t^i i), p. 36, 

84. V. Gahwtiiaubbs. CriechiKsht P»l40BT*phk* 1 , PP « 3 . A. Mej., Ok Rh»usujim 

de» p. 167. 

S3, J. S'fMYCowsJH, Msehiittsv labtbtjdi d. kgi. preuC. KunstMinmlujigal XXV (*9®*). 

^ to A walk througli the fine eadiibitioo of Egyptiiw goUlamiths' work in the BgTptian Miiwutn 
HiCiiiiO wtU conTince everyone. Cf. flJeo Faisss p^ATl^lFto, Hwtokc de I^\rt Egyptie^ .Atlutom. 11 
(Pam (878)4 VcwiEa. Bijoui et otftvTcrvs; Cai^oguc C&iirat dcs AntidUU^» EsTptiemwa du 
xMusfie du C»lt« XXXVIU (Le Cub* i907>, and XLVIll (U Cuirt! 1909); H. CAi-res and 
A. C, Mac*, TuJ-«tid**Ainun, Eia ftgypltsdus Kfinigjgrnb (Leipag 1934), Pl. id, J 4 , Si and 
pp. lit, 141. 

87. For eoumple, tn Ui» tm»b ofThubutiaiB LIT end Amenopbla II tlie celling of the sutcophagUT. 
room b decorated wUh yallow *at% on a blue grouniL YoBow cwnofiicnte on blue (pound may be 
•em in »emal pliu=ee b the ootridon of the Royal Tombl, 
to. Al-MaqkIzI. BfalW I. P* 3*®i JSf* 

89. Arabic Paluography, PI.»—1* 

90. Cf. ibid., pi 3. 4, 5. T, 8, II. 

91. Cf. V.CARDTWAtrsct, Crieduidi* Paltographtr* I, p. etor. 

93. Arabic Pataeogmpliy, PI. I,* (fid. 141 b),*mtil*r by PI. %, ti. On aeri» of ardwsem Saeanian 

rtipitrttc cf. J. SxJtrsftJowaiH, Mschetta, p. 354, fig* it?*. 

9j. Amine Palueogmphy, Pi. 4- 

Ot. Ausstellung ton .WriencTwwken tnuhenwwdeiiiidiCT Rniut b MKndwn (Met hh Oktober 

i9to); Der Islant 1 (1910), p. ito. 

95. Cf. efao B. Mowre, Arabic PalacogmpJiyi PS. 15. 

98, Cf, Ambic PolieoKruplijr, PI. 31—M* 

97, Cf- A. AllB«mcnie Einltlhnjng in die erebkehtin Pnpyd, p. 73. 

98* I dttagroe with whet J* V* lCARA«ACRa, Ziir onenfaSUchen Aitenuinekunde VI, £b Komn- 
fragm^t dee IX. Jehrbunderie uu* detn Bcaitm dee Sridechukeiunliane Raikubad: Bimngibsr. <L 
K. AJadffnie d, Wimeiuch. m Wiai. PiaL-HuL Ki. CLXXXiV.s (xgt?), p. i»f. *ay< uboni the wing 
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polmatti: iti the eodfi* MftfSliif No, (^9 es welJ u with the ooficl u riwis repaidtng the dale which he 
drawn Crem it. M the hegiaiiins cf Inlont. boatililf to things Feisian wa* tim to great aa 
thinka (ef, p. t}. 1 / pwpte wi;™ not af^d to haif* pidtifta of Fmum kings in ihBirhoujei at that tinw, 
there wcia ceraunlj' no obiecrion in the ssKood emtarr A- H. 10 an ontanunt nl ready quite uensolyped 
in which it woe lurdly any longer pmsiblr to tecogntse the traditinn*! oowti and helmet omament 
erf Cbosroa. Cf. E, H ESirrELO, Dio Genesia der blaniisdicii Kmut imd d« Mduata-PfoiWan, II, 
pp. 140, 141: J, SmiVGowsicj, Mshatta, p. isoff. 

99. E. hLoerfrr. Lt( Humatures dcs manaaoits mustiimaiu, p, 288 f. has alrBady suggested fianuu] 
IdhuEiicc to the iltcoraijon of tho title. 

iw. Tre aniicmukA imnisOThandiltiiftiCT, p. ^ ond fig. 5*- 

joj. Rmj]„ fhe iigypLiKhen Tcitllfimde im k- k, CfsteiFCJch. Museinn (Wien 18S9), p. 13 
und PI, II, 210. 

101. Cf, M. p m A ■in , Die OtmitwntUt der agypuschen Wollwirkereien, P), XVI, fig, 57, 58, 

103, fbiiL, PL VIII, %, 17- Partitnikily striking for its midf worked woven border i* thcSQni 
dividor on a p4ireiimeni lesf in the Kjusar Priedrich Museum In Berlin, the paittrm of which i? in gold 
jiud hkrl:* llw page 54 31,4 c» was on^nally in the possession of Freiherr v^X-akwa and was 
pmoited to the Muwiun; it bdongi to the Vlllih—I Xth century A. O., is Egyptiun or MesopOtamiDn 
work and lickngt to a Qur'an fascicule of as leo-vea. . This leaf was £rat published In Auktionakiitidog 
XXXEI of GiLMorw wmI RatfacttBr jig (VieiiJin 19T1) on a [^te liuing page il, to Xo. a&, ai^ was 
recently reprodiu'ed by E* KUhnel, Islambdie Kirinkunst; Bibliothek fiir Xtiust* und Antiquitaticn. 
Sanunlcr SXV (Berlin 1913), p. *7* Bg- 3 - 

T15+- Cf. M.DiJiAjn), Die OmamHaik der igypttichcn WoUwiikemen, PI. I, fig. i, a. 

*03. Cf. E. HLEirii-nj Da Wiuubchinuct der Bauten von Samami und sdne Onmmeiftik 
pp. jii, fig. 300, 2Ti, fig. J05 and ? 1 . XCIV, The nurgma) decoration cm foi, 14 u reproduced by 
1. Kakabacek, Plihrer dmeh die Ausstellung, p. 236. He asetibea the leaf to the icjith century A. D, 

106. Cf. M, DiMAirD, Die Omamsuik der figyptischen WoUti-irkereitn, PL 111 , fig. 5, VII, 
fig. rg, XI, fig. 36—38. 40 , XV^ fig. 54. 

107. F. K. Maktin, The miniature FainiLng and Painters Of Pema, India and Turkey from the 
8th to the iBth CQUury 1 (Londofl 1914J1 p. gfi and IL PJ- ajg abow. Cf. uUo E.Djiez, Die hlbiatuten 
des Wifioer DtoskuiitleB, p. 14 and PI. IV. 

to8, Cf. M., DtUAMj}, Die Oraaincntik der igyptischen Wolivrirkerelen. PI, II, fig.j, +, V, fig. n, 
XIV, ftg.49. The Etoinor papyrus oaOection has in the Greek sectioi] under Inv. Gi. Pap. jogib 
a very ^ tapestry demgn tm papyrus for isuob an nmmient- The edge is united by a simigbi line 
with the ciradar Utotinal ornament. 

log. Cf J, v.Kaeabajcxk, Ziir (uuntaltAdioi Altertuirnkuiuie VI, p. 3i£. 

ire. Cf.A.C9.s'^, D»altisdimGnbrelie(Et(Beriim rUgjl, PLL, lllf^lln 1906),PI.CCLXXIX. 

rtr. Cf. J,&TiEircov3Kt, Onuunente aitBrahutfiter Grabindnc in Kairo; Der Iskm II (191 Dt 
jgi.jri, fig. 7, 314, fig. re, 14, 317, fig.a 4 , *3, 3(8, fig. 25, and Altol-Irau und Vulkerwandenuig, p. 85, 
fig. Bfi, fig. 8e. 

ti;. On this ttofanique, cf. the very thorough work by Thoua^ FsiAS'cjfi CastkBj^ Inventtmi of 
Priruing in Chhtn and ita Spread Wertwnrd (New York, 1915), pp, *38. cap. ri? — lij, i33“^*8®' 

1*3. Cf> J> Strktgowski, Chnmumte altanbbcher Grabsteinc in Kairo, p. 391, fig, 32. 

114. TrU. ojitticnia, ed. 0 . VA* VuOTSM (Leiden t9o3)j p, 71, Cf. A, Ma, Die Renaissance 
der IrifUni, p. 432. 

Its. Th. NflineKE, Neue BcitrSge rtir semitiBchen Spraehwissenschafl (Btrasburg i9tn), 
FPrdPi 50- 

ti6..AS'StnOitr ttqfbi, ed.. Sadeehooo-Debx XhAh and BASHESROOiiADE'En (Calculta 
1859 —1854)-,P' tJS* A. SPKEnoBi, DftgLebfionnd dieX^hrodea Mobanimad*!!] (Berlin 1869), 

p. Xl.rV; Tb. N'dLt«EttS’F*ScmrALT.Vi Gesdiichte des QorAits 11 (Ltfipsig 1919), p-ajj note s. 

iij. Al^MaKI^J, T»*r^ al-Muilimh) (Htstoria Baraetnkah ed. TH.EaeENtua (XiUgd. Batov. 
ti**s}j P' td' h, MAKAcertra, ProdiotniiE in Tcfutaliucem Alcomii I (Romoe ibgtX ^hser* 




raiiom de Mini Alesundre sur le Chapitre iDoonnue du Coran, pubL et. rx*d, par 

M.OARcm m Tassv: Jtairnil Asiatiqu* IV, j^dc tom. IT ti8+3>. p.375; ao-BAhT. Mukh&far 
•l-MuqtiT fi laant *T<Jur'an, S* of tiff Naiional Library in Vienna A- F, 413b, fol. =: 

^kikri man jama* mini-k-irn^t^ 'aKnefjtJiia wa-man *adkkalaku bayna Y-/jiatA<MPAr, 

Olbcrwue SttVEsnii he Sacv, RjcciusP dr diffiircnts Traiidi ndiiiB ft I'Orthofprapliie et t In lecture 
de rATrortm in Notice* ei Ketimii* dt* Manuiicrii* d* In BibUntli^ne Impiruife Vllt (tftto), p. 357 
(Ms. Ar, j6o. fol. 47): "Le e»ttd ««iqu'U* apponoieni appreiutre ce JiVrfe, cl le ntunbre bnuudcmbic 
de ceux qui le snvoient par oeur, 1 m diapctuoient d'en former un recueii idii raitic dpux nts." 

iifi. Cf, Imni'al-qiUi, 65, in W-AMWAanT, Tb* XKvara of the fix audetit Arabic porti (Londoti 

*®7**)t P- 

1*9. Of Nnjran w Iminr tbU bf dunci: fmm ItJamic totiRCs, Cf. Tw. NOuhak, Ceschicbie 
der Parser und Arabcr jnir Zeit der SajAniden (Leiden tfiTp), p. ; Ibk HiaiiXiit STra, cd. F. WdSTXH- 
r et.p , I (Gbttiitgen p. 402. 

ISO. Cf. A. SpHtsoER, Bas- t.etKii and die I.chre dcs Mohniiinmcl* TIT. p. XLT. 

131, C H. BccKcft, Paprri Spbott-Rcmhiudl 1 {HridellKTg 1906), p. 9 (PStt. i*—5J>. The 
roU faun remained iistiaT forQu/ita. At the Munich Exhibition of tqro there unu caWhiled one of 
thw Quf'ila rolls from ibe F. K, Martin coUcctian, irbidr, according lo E. KCkkiI-, AvBitellung 
vffli .Metsterwerkfio muhtmiiaediiiMacher Kumi in MOodren. Mai Tm Olttttber 1910: per Ivlain 1 (ifjio). 
p. 1S7, may be not caiUer t ha n the XVIth conntry, Anotlwr sisukr Qur'An rati U exltibiled in the 
Egyptian Ubraty in Cairt^. 

135. Sifa jAilrat al-'Ai*b, ed- D. IL .Mbi.t.tcB (Loiden 1&34—1891), Pi».bT» **3- 

1T3, A.SpaBitOEB, Kc PWI- and Reiseniuten des Oriems (.AbhaodJ, f, d. Kunde de* Morgen- 

landrs III, 3. Ijapnig t6d^\ p. 149L . „ 

r34. BibUotlieca gcograpTiomm aratecoftim ed- M. J. nn fJOBjB Bt {Loiden 1906)1 pp- 6J. 901 VI 
(L^dcn tSAy). p. »3Sf-: A, Jaudiert^ Goograplilc erfidtisi T (Paris 1636}, pp. f 43 . r 44 . 

115. Bibiioiheca gcoBiapharura atiiTuccruin UJ, p. pS- 

136. C. Lasohero, ftbjdes sur Im il Li Ieettai de I'AiabiF ni^ridiofoiilc 1 (Leiden igotL p. 183; 

C Rmin, VergieWuaiik Erdlmnde wn Arabian 1 (Berlin i*46)> p- Biblioiheca geograpbonim 
arabicotum p, £4. . 

11.7. Ki^b Titiihl^arni at-Udalill' rra^tauhawarBl milbifbu ari' 1 (Cairo u8j)» p- jot A. v. 
KaEstER, Culturgcs^cbie (!■ p. joqf.t At*HAU* 4 NT, $ifft Jozlrai ai- Arab, p, lao. 

118. Bibliotbecs ifcographoram ai«l»canitn III, p. 103. 

139. Al MaqbIeT, TT, p,«, 34—jS; tf.J. ». Kajiabacbb, Zur orieniaiiscbea AKertiinis■ 

kunde IV^ p.39< , ... , . 

130. P. AbA« in Aicbiefbr Biichbinderei XIV (1914)1 P' S> is to be jnler* 

preted. 

13J. Bgblhvtbeca geographorum arabiconun III, p. too} J. KaxAImCSK, Iia* arabtsebe rapier: 
Miucilungen atis d« Sammlong dei P»pynB Eiaher^ Tiaiiurr IT—III ft88?>, pp* 138—140! 
atientaluchen Altcrtunwkimdr IV. p. 39; A. Mbz. Die Renaiassmee d« IdAnui, p,4^3. On tbe toch- 
nique of Arab T >n«AKi"jbng in Ibe XVITth rEiitury A. B. see the recently pnWiibcd monograph of 
ABb’i.-ABaAs AiuiAb ». MaHAHSiAO Aa-SifryAnii^tnUTR tosftr uI-kuTub rra^hall a^-dhabab 
(Art de la Rclioie « de la I?ofure) «i R- RfcAitl). and ediiiiBi (Paris 1935) written b 1619 A. D. 
133. tsN KHAtnitTi, Muqaddama 1 (Balfiq IS84), P- 38* f-l Ma*Tb, (StambuJ 

t3«6), p. sjA. , j 

*33> M.J.MCtiAlt. BrilrSge titr GesrTtlrtrte der ■weslUchEii Aiabei I (Muiucb tfldo). p, s> 

T, ▼. Zuf orienlaliachen AltertttnuAunde IV, p. 39. 

r34, Cf. A. GaoHltaNh, BiWiotbekai und BibUophilen Im i sl a mivTim Orient; Festschrift tom 
swtihundertjahrigcii Juhilftnm de* Bcatanfle* dm Gehiudts dar NatinnalWljltoiheTt in Wien (Vienna 
*9t6L Pp. 431—443! O. Pinto, Le bthlioteehe deglL Arald neil' eti de^ AbUiMidi (Off-prinl from 
La bibliofilia diretta dal comm. L, S.Oiachi, vd. XXX Atmo XXX fFlonmce t9*8I. P- 
13c. KitAb al-Flhrift i. p. 164* A. Msz, Die Renaissance dea WAtn*. p. t;6. 









itfi, Fm exsuiiBto, b sl-Bo^rti 50 gold dfttte wt« paid for the Ktfh ftl *Ayo of AbQ 'Abd ar- 
R abmafi iJ. Kh»< » b. Ahmatl, wliich a bookseller brought fftun ^urfiaSii, aald to be froan the Uirrery 

<jf the Tfihlrids (Kitib ia*Fihrist I, p. a 4 >* 

tiJ, Cf. A* GaoHMAJtJt, Ah gwtMein e Ebfijfaruiig b die erabischwi rfipyn, p. 51. 

ij8 b the letter PERF. So. 107a, <tcoih century A. D.) a man orders two books, the Kiilb 
ar-Rabto and the Rotrmnee of Alcntnder for * dMrx The Seaetnir of State Nilyir ad^Dta Jfuham* 
md aJ-Bflriri b 810 »7 A,D.) prewnied to tbo mosque founded by ^*Malik ol-Mu’oyytwJ 

_^14jj A. DJ 500 volumes valued at 1000 dfnSis. See AL-MaQalal, £httet U p» 3 ^ 9 p St~te, 

ij(>. Cf. J- Kaiubacek, Da* arabische I'epier. p. 1^4; also B. Dofh, Rdse nacii Masanderwi 
ijji John tStio, 1 . Absdinin. Sh Petcisbiirg-Aschref (St. Petetsburg 1895). P- ^65, note 1, notes in 
the dciKTiption of the banmis in Astoef, that the bookseUer was also a bookbinder 

r4D. Ibx *Aun RAHttHt, al-'lqd al-Farfd If (Btilfiq i* 9 j), P- mi cf. olwi A. Miz, Die Renaia- 

sane* Islftma, 339, ^ 

141^ On (hfi book-Jitarkei in CflirOi cf. JCjiipi p* lotf tif* liis iPOTth noting 

iHc makers of cases, for Qur'Sns ^rked not far from them (KhJlftt p- 

141. KJtib aJ-Fihrbi I p. 10s cf* also C HtJAAT, CAlHgrapIm «rt les MbiairurisT^ de fOrkne 

musulmin, p. ^sif. 

143. SmiiAB An-Dl:^ AbO MtnAifUAB *Ahd ar-KahmAx b. b. [nnAHlw 

Dial Ip ar-R&wjJ^tayn fl a^blir itd"I>aw*lamyti 1 (Cairo 1^7}^ p. Bcqcstbt, 

EJistenre d'figypte de Malcria; Etevu* dc rOrient Latin VIII (ipoo—1901)1 fia. CL Ja Vf Kaua- 
BACM, Zur onemaliidicfl Allcrtuirwidiiide IV, p. 37. Silk cov-^re were knoMTi in B>^iiiim as 
EU the mgn of the Empre*? Irene (797—8^1 A. D,>; cf. V, GAfiDTHAUS£l^, Gricchiscb* Paliiographie* 1 , 
P- 17S. 

144. Uh aMVard!, Tft'iM II (Biilaq i 2 Bs)y P S^l J - v. KAitASACEK. ops dt p 37^ 

145. Cf. J. HAMMtR'PiTRCorALi-, Ge^idiie dor lIcbAite 1 (DarmstiuU iS 42 )r P-* 3 i- 
146* Ibid L p. 157. 

T47^ HAMMBH-PijRciaTAiL* Gcacfaicbtc der gnldenoii Horde in KipiKihAk (Fcsib 

PP 156—137- ^ ^ . 

148. J* HAMM^R'PtiRc&TAu^i Getchkhic dcr Ilchiine I, p. 143- Fnnber mfltmiu on wie 
destruction of early tibmries was collerted by J-.v. HAMMiR-^Pi;itcsTALip in his Obeisidit dcr lib- 
mtnrgescMchte der Ambers Deokschrirten d. E Akademie i Wi^sensdi. in Wien# Phil^-Hist. Kl tl 
(1851), p. 48. CL also G. Pf?^TOp Le biMioledbe degli Aiabi ndl" etA degU Abbassch. p, jjff> 

149* Au-MaorIx!, Khixat I* p*4oS, aSff. Cf^^dso M. LiiNUAUj Von alten Bihliolbckfitt# ihren 
Frenndenifliii Finadent Zeiiicbrifc fur Bucherfreunde VI (.1903—1903), p. 464 f- and A- 
Bibliotlieken imd BlbliopMen im iskmisdien OrienL pp.436^ 437. 

150* BuehkujiAL dcs Orient? I, IskmLfdie Ri^Hni dnlTand F by F* Sabbe fRerlin 1933)1 P- 

151. In the Maniehaean miniature of (be VlJliii—IXth ccnUiry A, D, in ^ v 

COQ, Die buddhl^tisdte Sp^iantik^ in MiuekskQ 11 , PI. 8b^ fig.« aiid described on S4i wo ^ 0 book 
ApknSdly boand in red and gold in the bond^ of a priest; iu txMirdi win to be decorated on tbe 
ttiargms with green and white hriry or bonti. $0 h perhaps to be reg;anirri as mmle of wood, 
of the active relatums between Central Asia and Egypt it it quhe posaihle that the tedinuiae of ioIayuiK 
book covers bfitc wiia iidiuenued bj Egypt. 

153. H. CAirtH and A. C. Mace, Tul-iaidi-Amm, PL 45, 4^1 59 and pp. 439 i 
153. Cf* P* AnA^r EioflnD der Klrhsterarbcit auf die Etnbajiilkiiiist; Budi ntid JJtwlieinband# 
Aufsat?^ und graphistke Blotter mm 6e, Geburtstago vtm Han& LouBlEft. (Leipisif i 943 )i PP- 
*69; H. lB3CTf£R^ Alte koptisefae Einbilndc^ Arebiv flir Etndihmderei XI (1911), p. 1 13* fflift 

or book-binding was wcadomlly here Inamed along wt!h calligraphy is seen faun the Vim of Pesen- 
ihius, blsbop of Errnoot. Cf. H. E. WtsfLOOc and W. E* CRtJM, The Mmaslcr)’ of Eptpbauius it 
Thebes (The Metropolitan Alu^um of An Egyptian Expedition: Netr York *936), p- a94* 




154- A Coptic and earijf iBlamic boards has fthuadjf been, sugeested bf 

E, G*Am, Isliuniaehc Bttchftfli!i 5 nde des M.—iQ. Jahthunderls (Ldpaig i: 924 )t P* 4 t 3 i 
f! SAHRKy Wnache Biicbebblode, p iri has correctlf poimed out that the Ibraiet miijr have 

scrrcd ns model* for the loitei. , . l 4' l l 

155. K. K. Hofbiblbtltek, Pudictnbande: Auswahl von teehniseb und tcsoluchthdi facmerkens* 

werten StOckm, too Tafein to Lkhl* und Slemdrack ndt Einkitung von Tssooor Cotti.ikb, Vienna 
igio, col jjf. (md PI. i, S. The board has alreodv been Uriefiy discussed by Frisimel, Zmn Funds 
THHt Ei Faijiim : Zdtsebrift fUt Kunst- imd AruiiiuitaUaiiamntler 11 (tSSsJf * 4 * P- * 4 ®- Friinniel 
tdso Tvas the first to cull aiienticiii to the ftbuiotuihip of the omantentsUoa ia the centre (o that of the 
dedication picture of the Vim Dieskioidcs, and su^A ihs conbonpotuiwousnesa of the vrilti 
ihr Tatter M. S. Cbeginnwff uf the Vlth etmury A. D,). That the VltU wntuty Js dcddedJy too early 
waa pointed mt by H* JflscHita, op, dtp. 114- I would allot it to the Vllfth or iJSCih cemtiry A. D.’ 
(3j vhicii pciiod alto belongi the cover (mcntitHiiid p, 341’,) b tha Morgan colkcnan. !■, Sarrb, islu- 
tsLwhe Eucbfimbande, p. iSs, note also dates the volume in the IXiVi century A. D The omnnwola In 
the centre of hack, and front board and the borders ate iUustiated by J, liARABACKJe, Fldutr durch 
die Ausslellung, pp. t*i, gS, 87, gg. P. ADAM^Bdirage lut Entwkitliing dcr friihislaniLKhen Ebbaruhi: 
Archiv ftir Buchbinderei XIV(i9r4), p. 93. has pven a reconatnicriort of the Iran cover. Tht baclf 
board irk* alto biidy described by J, in S. db Vries, Cudicea Gracd «t Laiim tom. X 

Diofcuridea I (Leiden tpefi), p. as^ and rcprotiucecl in ng. a. 

156 I ha*^ to ihaolt Rcemumtot A. M. Uska, for idemUying the materiaL 
te?. In the Cheek-lifit of Kcrponi Morgan Monuscripta, PI. It, p. XV a brief liescTtpibn of the 
cover* is given. 1 have to tKunk Hr. W. E. Crum for the use of this publioLtioo which vm privatoly 

^ 158, On the use of old oriental motif popular on Aasyriafi glazed tiles, biicfc and Tvory ptalca, 

m Coptic art cf. J. StakvctoWfiKt, KoptUche Kunst 1 Calatoguc Cfnitalfi des Andfjuitcs ^igypdeniusi 

du Mufi^e du Caite XH (Viesina ( 9 * 4 >- 1^4 p- 4 * f "pd % 49 - . . 

T55U Cf- H. FitAL'rHitiiaiJi, Andlte oad Fuiibekleidiu^gen aiin Achmim-FaiitH- 

polls (Dilejeldoff, a.)p p. lif . ^ . 

160. C. Daresst, Foullle* de k Valke des Rois; Caudogue Cdndral dcs Antiquit^s Egj ptreunes 

du Mus^e do Cairc, (Cairo tgoi), Pi, X. Ho> 1407** ... j 1 

rfit. H. Carter and PEJtCT E. KEWBEuitT, The Tomb of Thoutmhsii IV, UUaloguo Gcnftni! 
des Antiquity tgypiimnH du Mus^e du Cairt XV (Weaittiinater 1904)* p. 36, No. 4^109. % 

Ida. Alte koptische Einbandt, pp. iij—116, «id Buchrinhinde aus Agypten; Amtlkhe Btiftohic 
WK dHi KEl Ktuutsammlmigcn XSXIII Itortin (1011—la), col. 46—ji* and fig. *3, a+ [Mt:ttT,s's 
nxoostnictUm of the large board with back (p. 115) ia alto given in W. Schubart, Dns Hudi bd 

den Griechijn und Riimern*. p. 14*1 ng, 33, ... .... 

*63, Bdtrige zur Entwicklung do fiiibiikmitischea EinMndc, p. Die gtiecinsdie limhand- 
kunst mid das frdbdirlrtlkbE Such: Atohiv fiii Budibiinlerd XXJ V (1934), pp. zr, 33 and fig. ifii Dcr 
EinfluB dec KJosterarbott auf dk EinTiandlnmal, p, tS4 “*1 3. »*■ 5- 

ifia. The bookbinder also took over the amoothing into ftotn the tools of the aluwinnicr. Cf. 

H. Feauseroer, op. dt. jh IB. , . . 

*65. Greek Papyri in the Britidi .Museum. Catiiogue. wilh Torti V (Loodtai t 9 * 7 )r i 9 ® 9 , 

ifid. This techniqTifi is klso uudjIUt to us froui Coptic shoesi ef. tt. FitAnBERtjicK, op, dh p-1*. 
167, Die griechiache Eiabamifetmit und dm friUichristliche Such, pp, fij. 78—80, Sa—87. 

368 Cf j. WrwraHr, Hie tdmiacben Mosiikcn und Malenekn tier kirchlichcn Hnuten. son IV, bis 
Xin. Jahrb,, III Moaail^ (Freiburg t Bf- 1916), PI, jr—38 (Tuundicbe St. Jdmnnesi in Mdpla, 
Moond half of ihe rvtheenturyA H-). On the onmnieni cf. also A. Rreoi.. StUfragen, pp. yz, tj;, 137. 
The AnBBgeniem of the punches it reprodut-ed scbcnjatically b P.Adah, Die grkchiadie Em- 
bandkonrt und daa fnihchristliche Sunh, p. 79. fig* 7*D. 
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i6o. The Iftdng of these colouKd strrp^ of through holes punched in ihe m^tenol h 

a common dccorAtian \n Coptic shocumltuig^ cf. H. FfcAt?»riEOEJE^ op, cil, p, ro. 

tfo. Tbo hcscagram in theoenire fe compSctetl by AbaU. The really giveg no due. 

171. Inlaid fret-wofk along with the application of leather h one of the most froqueni mode^ of 
aciomittg late classical nnd oppllc shoes; cf* It Fs-AUBEROEH, op. cic p. 

173, Dae budilMattschc Spatantfke m Mittdftsien TJ, p.4JO 4tnd PL 4^. The piece is also discu^ed 
by J. Louhur, OrientnUsdae Eintiimdkiiiist! Ardii¥ ftrt BuchbinderGi X (tgio), p. with fig. i 
and P. KsitSTaNp Die Diirehhrucbarbeit, ihuL XJV (1^14^15), p 9^ with fig. 1, 

173. The markedly Egyptian altitude tif the figures of two pfdnlrtig? b the '*Cave of the Painters" 
hi Chotscio is striking; the chml is shown faring md the faces ote tn profile The haiidre^ingi too, 
rtifitmctly recalls Egyptian work- Still more sinking 19 ihc representatton of GaLitoma with aureole b 
flkts, quite b the atjda of an Egyptian muirmsy^ which be chest-like coliin ajso recallB; cf. A. Geun* 
WEDEi.^ Altbuddhlstische Kuit9tatt<3i b dibesiich'TurkisTati (Berlin rgisl, pp. i4Sp fig. 337^ r^g, 
fig. and p. tjj, also p. 46, fig-91 and p. 48. On the reladom between Eastern TurkisLiJi and 
Egypt cL also A. “v, Lt' Crx?, trie buddhisrische Spatantike In Mitrehisaen It p. rg. 

174. PiihIMred by A. v+ Lr Coij, Die buddhlstifirhe SpatATitike in MiitrlAsien II^ p. 17. 

1754 Ziir orientalisdien Altcrtumskunde TVi p-40 mile i, 

176: The fbgmnii tif a boanl, E. Bertil. 140^6^ has tan the inside a papjTna leaf with Arabic 
protocol, second cent. A. K. (eighth A. D.), 

17J. The same thnags are also found on the comers of the Creek binding described untl reproduced 
on PL I hry U. JJarnixANT, Fragments Grace du tivre d'&noehi ^f^inaires publ. par les membrcs do la 
Misdon Archibloglqtie fnmgabe au Caira tX (Paris iSgiL pp- 

175. Altc kopibche £inb&nde, p. 114^ with figg-; EuEhriubdridc miA Agypten, col. 51 und 

fig. The better presexTcd ^ck coyer is aho rapoduced. in W. SenuBAstt, Das Buch bci den 
Grierlan und Rdmcrn* p. 14J, fig. 34. H. InaCKU wna formerty of the caiman, ^ indisitl wo* also 
P. Aiyxm (v, note 179) tbtt the inner and outer line of each griometricnl fignre cm the bindbg P. (kroL 
140191 os well as the ligrag f&nttn roimri the central field und on the marginal botdcrsi bad been 
icratched flat with the bdfr, but m b kUer wntteii 10 rac on the joth ApriL be haa entirely 

abandoned the idtia that thk is an example or scmiching work, but on the oontraiy i& now conmteed 
that the Imes made by the hot sleeking kon have b course of lime broken oul^ tiecauM ihe bather 
has Buffered b places^ as even nowadays can stiil happen, if a. bookbinder makes the iron 100 hot 
when he is blind-pre^sdng, atkd thus butna the leather through. J am not ai prosent in a posidos to 
exambo this piece aguin^ and techmeaj details of ihjij ki nd cannot be clii^aily recognised from a pbo- 
rograph. If t c^onnot thus antidpaie^ agreement with new ob^m'aiions, yet it must be 

remarked that hi$ Judgement In such fimtter#^ ileservcf fuU cofiAidcraiion as that of a tilled ffpecialiat. 
Moreover au bv H. fascHEii on Coptic blmfiugs from Egypt mtty shoitly beexpcctcdi in whiett 
the l im il m ji^ P, BtroL 14016^ 14011—14073 mil be bridly dealt with, and reproilucefl in the fonn 
of rciConstrtictifTmE. 

179. Der EinfiiiJ) tier Kksterarbdt attf rile Ebboudkxmst, PI, ifi, fig, 6; Die gticchische Eanband^ 
bmit imd diw frithchmtlidic Bucb, pp, 52^ <Jr, e*. 

tSo. For ihe dating of the papyrus leaves in ihi? Volume and In the other vii;^um£S of the Berlin 
Piipyru? collection 1 am indrhl^ to Professor Dr„ Cv ScMWtm*^. The age of the pulp kaves^ now 
put buck a centtUT, does not however aOert losctiER^a dating of the volttme, Dw^idc^ might cer- 
iftbly pass l>cfore tt was dedded t* turn evm ttturh used liturgical texts ig pulp. 

jSi. Briefly desciibcd by W, E- CtiUiJ^ Catakgue nf Coptic MMiiiscripts b the British 
Museum (laandon 1905). No* aiSfi, p. ng. 

i8t. A iTcaastruction of the board b given by P. Ax^au, Die griechlaelie Et fihoii dknmt tmd tins 
fiolfbchmtIichB Buch. p. 63. The very mterestiTig fragments of boards arc being restored by H. JnscH^it- 
Ab ba work is not yet finished t tefraiit fromi reprodtiring the cover. 

183^ Cfi J. Ji TiKKAKitsfi Tre ormeniaka obuAtyrhandBkriiitCTi p. Sa and fig. 4a. 
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1 ^ 4 - Repfoiluixd Mil dicojs^d m P. Adau orp. cii. p, fif., $8 ud Eg; S7, p. 6? imd 51. Hie 
«tAinp on P. 14017. whiii A^aai caJl^ ^ mg with a kiml of crtmn at blosi^ofning ftowuf t$ 
pdmegrainitr^ whtdi had already pluyiid <1 great part m As^yriita art. Cf, A^ Ril^Oi^p Sttlfi^genr 
imd md U. MtfS$j;ESi, Bahylopieii mtd M^yum i (Kidtiugosdi. BtbUothek t, [leidciberg 

1970), dg. Fq 2 Lbi; paliri^ka/ stMrp on P„ 140^2, 1 may refer to the palmcrte? in doubfe-Uned; 

circles on the sixth cemur)' table of canons of the CospeJ Add* 5111 (Bnlish Mnieuin} in M, Shaw, 
IlIumiDiitcd Omamcnif selected from Manuscripr^ and early printed books from the sixth to the seven¬ 
teenth centuries fLondem PL i. 

185. Pap>Tiitf Vj cf. W* E. Cruh^ Catalogue of the Coptic Manu£cripL& in the Britiib Museum, 
No* ^35, p. 146. 

186. Coptic Homilies iu lie Dialect 0/ Cpp" Egypt Ph JV (faci n g y, XV) and PL V (facing 
p. XVll), 

1S7. The tame strip, enclosed m the right hj thiee^ on the left by seven liiKa, fofm^ the fmrne of 
the binding of Papymj \L juet fncnlioned, of the British Mu^cuhl 

tftS, Cf. A*ScicMrnT„ Der Euiband tkr gotdenen HuUe von ijst in ikr LaudUthbiblkilhrk zu 
Damumidt: Bach ttnd Buclieinhand, Aufsim und paphisrhe QL^tter xinn rio, Geburtstage vouHa^a 
Louttvk, pp. io 3 * roi^! Th.GottijjiBi hmdirinhilndc^^ <!^ol.46, and KngHsdie Einii^ndt dcs XlLJabr- 
hundena in fninsusasdicm StP: Belvedere IX^X (ios 4 )i pp, t5—JJ. 

tft^. Cf. W, E. CiitJWi Caiak^e of the Coptic Minuscripts in the Sririah Museunii No. ^o, 
P- 55 ^ 3 - 

r^, Dk gricchificbe Emboiuikiinsl und das tVdhdnistiiche Bucb, p* 6a nnet hg. $0. 

iqi* W, Salt BmAS$tKGTOS* A History of the Art of Bookbinduig (Lendoa tlSy4j, p+*S7, 

193, Creek pspyn tn the British MuMum. Caulognei with Texts, tV ^London ipioh Nr, 14191 
pp, r66, i6xt cf. also H. L EEi,L^a mlick, Early Codices from Egypt: The Libraryt New Series X 
(1909). P 

j^j. L'Ante VlII fsi9P5>, p.4-(d and fig. 5 (Siete in tba ^!useo Egizio \'"atiratiO> j W- E. C^OM, 
Coptic Motiurnents: Catab^o Genera] dcs Antirtuk^ Eg>ptiermei tfti >rusde du Cjiire TV^ (Cairo 
PI XXX INu. 8^30, XL, Ko. 8634, XLV"I, No. fitSby, L, Ko. 8^85; J. Sxitzv&owaxj, 
Koptbehc K\mst, pp-4r* fig* 49i fig- 

194, O, V. Falke^ Kunstgeschwitje der SeEdenwehenel I (Derfin fig, Jl^ faring p* (sfaclli 

<ynr. A. D.). On the k^ioe iffork patiem, tf. also A Riecl, SdlfKLgen. pp. S8 — go, *94^. 367. 

work howeirr tan only be cansidered hj a beginning in tlie investigation of this very muresting orna¬ 
ment. The very useful aixaunx m M, Dm a no, Die OrmunEiidk der Hgypiisdiro WtJlwirkerehm, 
pp. 4J—44, hy no meima eximuiti dm ampk materlBL 

195. Cf . e. g. H. R- H ALir^ Coptic and Omk Texts of the Christian Period (t^mdnn 1905). PI. J5, 
No. J31SS- 

196. CL A. Geokuan^i AethippiHihe Morienhymiient Abhandlungen d. phii.-hist. Klajse d. 
sichaischen Akadtinie d. W^isaentchuftai XXXIII, 4 (Ltipaag 1919), pp 49^ 54, 134. 

197*^ CL Fihrot aLKutub d-*ATahiyya afi'MMhfQza biU-Kutubkhuna al^KJiedlwirpi I, p. 
NOk 9933- The statemoit here made that ihe ore of pahitwood £$ hardly 10 be taken seriously^ 

The palm-tree of toutsp is unsuitable for snppJyiiig baards of the onlfoim strcicEur« necessary for 
bindings. One would rather suggest the cedar or Npmee (Egyptkn rm^trAzi-}. 

19H. Brief nodee in the Dentsche AllgexndciE ZeLtung of March 12, 1674. 

199. J, v.Kajiabackk, Zur oriemalkchim Altenuirnkunde IV, p. note felt bound to doubt 
thiit hut gave no raMis for bis sotpritianu 

aoo. M. DmANn-, Die Ormsmtiilik dcr Hgjptbcben \VollwLrkejrftitn* p. 44, note 1, thinks tMf 
dacoradon of ihc ribbons by crojsJincs may be of Hiltile origin. 

mi. J. KaSlAHACKK, Zut orientaUKben All^riuTnskiincltP JV, p, 40^ note j. 

lot. A {till earliEr exainpk of a rimpk unadomed volume for everyday w ii found irt the inurh 
worn etJf binding of the Papyrus codex of the Kitih aJ- JaW fiTH^dl^ of AnD Mu^Aiustan *ABn 
AliAu b. Wahb b. Mosum al-QukashI au-MjssiI (A *97, A.H.= Si;t—A. DJ m the Egyptiaii 
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IJiirary itiCdfft, 4'likh second ti?niui7A-H.{VT I Itl 3 —IXtli fijcnt. A. D,)lflwhkh E.GtATaL^ 

Islamiiiiie BuiiiniliiMiidc, p. 4. noic 3 tws niimth- cailiw! ftiteniMHi* IWa Yoiuabb Fflpyraa mda %ns 
found m tbr kte autumn of i^» in Idifi wrapped in u rajggird ItJi™ C 5 (T 7 Ering. It ctmudni 87 folios 
atul la inraupkU? Aa Ibo knihtr cover of tbc binding bem « title in black ink m a vtgurons htmd 
of llw secosid lhird ctntmy A- H.. which citfis only ^ few sections of tine Kitab EiUJttroi" h is perbajHi 
doubtful whether we naaliy have the odgbuiT binding of the Pflpyros. InforTnaiinn oo iMa f owe 
to thf: Bhr^aa AUMJtti Eamv, as well a photograph of the leather oovar which hss on one side the 
mnLaim of m addhkmjil ibraenajniEfed piece, WheUinT this bckmgcd to a triangiilRr fkp of the kind 
with wlikh wc arc fitmiliaf in latej Muidiiti bindings, »s la very pndbahlc from the form cf the 
binding and as aJao «cim dear from ckh of Ramv’j drawings, or whether we hsy^ here perhapa 
cmiv a piecx of iht orcihip, 1 caniuac yet decide. 1 regret that 1 did not set thJj binding, which b kept sepa- 
mictv, on iTiy lest \Mi to Cmm. This covet one of thfr bfeaihcr binding of the papyrus manus¬ 

cript of the two Gfeek treatises ljy Fhiio, bdoaigins to tlur VTth cenL A. D, and found ar Coptos^ — 
now preserved in the BfblbtbJiqqe Naticmale, Para. Thi* biiulitig — a plum covet for urdimry wie 
hue been described by V Senanr. in the Fuefacc, p. to Dcui trii 4 t& de PhUont M^oioirea publ 
pai lesnieinbrcs de )a ^iieeion Arch^oJggiqiuj fran^aiao ait Oiire LX (Paii? 189^)1 nnd an iUititratJon 
h given Dppo&te p. jsd. Ihe square body of ihe book U mclosud in a leather cn^r with a fkp, as in the 
caic of nwlem Mamie bindings, tcf» p. 47)> and a leather fmip, which is carrifidover the cover and holds 
the flap in its place. So this h 00 Islamic inveiitibn, hut like so much, else has been taken over frcRii 
the jut of Coptic-GreeJc bloding- 

agj. M, Catalogue naisonne des rtionumenls dans k Mus^ Nationiil de FArt 

Arabe* (X-c Caire 190^)^ p. fg. ^8, Quite im maccuraiis ret^smiciiOT of the fnigiflent of palm- 
ette in our yndlng has been given by J. KASiABAceK in the Fuhrer dutch dk AiisstcUungt p- ^ 4 S 
as a haid-ptece, 

204. Cf. M. DikiANn, Die OrtmmeaiLk der Igyptisdum IVoHwkkerei™, PX Ht %- 4 . IV, fig- 

205. Cf. Ji SmtvoowsKi, Aitai-Tran und Volkcrwanderqng, p, sqij, 

106. Cf, A. GRonuA>r7r| AUgcmejHe Emfdhtimg in dk araMschen Papjiij p, So. 

207, A xigzag hemd with skmlaf IlUiiig of the triiniglet withont 4:Tif4cent — from an ArmemiiB 
hymiitHciok and ftcrn an ivory retief are figumd b J. J, TiKitAS^i I're nnneniska mmiaiyrhaftd- 
sfcrifter, p^ 69. %i and p. 85, dg. 50^ From the field of Mushni art I would call especial ^tteiilicm to the 
zigzag band in the Sflffit flf the foimh arch cf the south^west iTwan of the Ibn jQlliii mosque mOftho* 
Cf, K, A. C*CcE$W£Lt-j Stinvc newly ciiscoviued omottienl^ p* 181, PI. INo. 41 ^ 

t&tar euunple to the acanthl^Ldug transfoirnaliDn— also used as a fraine—-in A, RACi^rET;^ hi^Orac- 
polychtuiue, Gemian edition (Stuttgart t&8o), PL XXVJJJ lefii bfjJo'w. An interesting coxly 
Christian parallel is found in a teirtik of the Metoria and Allnt Museum^ inhicli ■pIlA^"Cls 
Two early Egyptian primed itulb; Biulingtnn Magazine XXVll pp- ro9 *“id io8| I^L H D, E> 

tias ptihlished and discussed. Here again ihe rigrag band servea as a frame which enclo^ee the hgtires 
(Commumon of Ibe Apo^bsi)« 

Cf^ J« VV KaOABAcaa:, Zur orientahschjm ALiertunifikunde i\\ p. s^f- 

209, Ibid. fFp, 55 — 57 find fig. fi. The pkee ii also reproduced by Adam in hii iirvfew oi J, V- 
KAiuaiLACiiK'e article in the Arcliiv fiir Buclibinderei XrV'^ p- J- On the ourer edge of the 

porchnitfm dim are £tUl traces of a line of Arahic writing in brown ink* and the nhape of the letters 
pointi to much ihe same period os KARAtiACEit aasiuued the hii^t probable datc^ on e:zcernaiiev{‘ 
deuce. This important indicatifm seems to have escaped KAitAWAc^K'S notice^ 

210* On itMi motif cf. J. J. TntKA?rE7?i 'fie armeifiaka ITunktyThuradakrifte^^ p, Sif. amt fig. jp. 
Of the exampkf in Mtnlim an, 1 Should like to menrido speoalLy the splimdid can'ed ndnbar of wood 
in ihe Mosque of Sirft *Oqha in QairawlUi (IXth oenr. A. DO- There we find the iaierrwinfid ovals 
cjicloKd tn a *fpsa» in the fectmd panel of the stairca^ and on the frtml in the eighth fOW ficm the 
teft, Cf. ALtni'lm umj \'QUicrwantIerimg^ PI. X and p. 200, fig. 16^ j m anOthfiT 

pcMhion iii» Ibid,, ji. 002^ fig. 167^ 
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an. tw onentidischen AltemimsktHwJe IV, j,. 4 &f*, fig. S. The pU« a rq>7itKluc«J by P-Abau 
in his review of BLA*AflACSx‘s publication in tbe Anchiv fUr Bucbbinderei XIV (1914}, p. 3. 

2it. Cf* M. V. BsjtcHsx and J. SnwrciJwSKt, Amidn (Hddiilberg p. tsyU % 55. 

ai3- Ibid. %. ?6 and JiSTnrvoowsKr, Soptuthe Kumt, p. tHi 6g.'78 No. 8730, 

»4. Die Kttjunik von Samnm^ P>5ii lii- 
2 ur orieatolijdicii Altertiunskunde IV, p, 42. 

2i6, The double loeenge hand which enclosed in iwo Uruts binds the ninrow ends of an Ariib 
bnnbatone end is reproduced by J, SritzvcowSKl. Omatneme ehmrAbiscbct Grabsieine in Knirot 
p, 4I, tnny be ccmsidered u further dEvebpment of this pattern. Ttiut it was also need ns n 

frame bme like the sirangcment of quadilUienls on Coptic bindings is dgnidcunt. The arrangement 
of rhombmes ind the double tow of lomnfW i* one ol' the oldest and most widely diasetninated 
motives of old ofienlal fonns. The fortnef i* already found on ChiiHise ceriunks of the Keolilhic 
age. Cf. W, Pehceval Vetts, Painted NetdiiMc Pottery in. China; Paflingtcm Magaune XLVU 
<t9^S). P- 309> fig- 

ai7.. Znr ortentolisrhen AltmutDibunde IV, p. 43. 

aiS. ZuT oricnUlietbeD AJurtiuntkunde IV, p. 43. Inv. Quirt, Ar. $58400 if reproduced here 
on p. 42, fig. 4. P. AJiAH used this picture En hij review of Karajiaciiis’s wort b the Archie fdr BwJt- 
bbderei XfV^ {i!»i4)* p. *• 

319. Zur orwntaliacben Ahertiamltunde IV, p. 4*, fig. j; reproduced by P. AbAU, Arthiv fill 
Buchbinderet XIV (1914), p.s. Omamint sod scroll reeaH a piece of Spanish.Mewrish potteiy, whuh 
J.Pi/OAX, New Data on Hisp-ano-Mofesqae ceratnioi: Burlington MagJMdne SLID (19^5). P-55i 
PI, lA, has published. 

230 - Cf. M. BOLLEitT, rim Rasieneinbond mit Lcdexsdmitt in der alchnschen Landesbibltothek 
zu Dresden t Buch tmd Buchelnband, Aufeiuse und gruphische Blitter non 60, Geburtstoge von Hass 
Loubihi, FI. 10. II- 

3ti, For the format of the book in andent ttmes, see W. ScttUBAKT, Dos Buch be! den Grie. 
chen und Rotnem*, p. i^t. 

232. fi. hloaiTZ has published a senes df pages fnun Such old vellum Qur'ins m his Arabic 
PoJaecgrapliy, PJ. i~l3. 

$43. O. P.A»aiIs Die gricchlscho Binbandkunjst und dus frtlhchristlicbc Buch, pp.a3, a7r 4*- 

214, Gf. F. R. Mahtis, Uiniatuim und Bufhkunst, p, IL 

235. AUgemidnr EinfOlming in die ambischen Pap>Tl, pp.a*, ai. 7Tf ®7- 

336 . Cf. alito C. H. BEcma's biUliant churactcftnuion of the devclopmeni of Mamie cultum 
b his Islamstuditoi Ii.**pdg i9*4)< P- 

J2J. Cf. E. Hwtaraui, MshattA, und Bidiya, p. lohj Die Genesi* der i sto m it rhen Ruml 
und das Mshatta. Problem, p.$7f. 

sqS. Hahd-AijA« McsTAwrl, Kuihot abQtUdh, translated by G.lA Stiasg* (UiMko 1919), 
P- 'J*- 

339. British Museum, Add. 7170 ^fo!. 145). 

230. lA (fob 7). 

331. B- M., Add. 7169 (fob ub). 

23*. B. M-. Add. iiBsd ffol. 95 b), 

aj3. For tome unexpluinwl reason, it has become a (iubiao to tefar to this dty under the Greek 
fund of ha name, Rbogea: but seemg that ihn pottery belongs tCi the Vlth or at least the beginniag 
of the Vllth century of ihe Miduunmndan era^ such an amiquamn nomencUiure seems entitely m- 
appnqnuie. 

134. J..B,CltABOl|, SynodiDWi orientitUi (Paris i9M)j p. 619. 

235, Kbliotbcca gcographonim aiohicorum, ed. M. J. Die Goita I, p. II, pp. 16^17. 

33 , 6 . Kiab at-TanbOt, ed. M. J, na Coaji (Bibliotheca geogruphotum amhiconun VUl), p. 106. 

237! Pidfigombnes d'lbn Khaldoun. traduits par M. Pz StANt II (Paris 1865). p.67. 

*38! Aa-RATVAJfDl. Boiiai u^-^udOr, ed. M uhammad IqbftI (Londijn rosi), p. 71. 










f Mu^am^ad b. 'ITaA™ AllAh. KitAb iJayIn aZ-Ad>^ iChreacofnathid 

Fmazke, pubU^< par CfiL Scfitren I fP^s p. * 45 ^ 

140. N^^liqaa^i^ Man. arabe 14B9. 

^j. An aiiirtnpt was made by the prt^seot writer in '^Sarvi^ala of SasanioiL and M^mchacan 
Art b Pereum Psinting' (Oxford 19*4) 

a4js. E. Blc3chsT| Lei pemiurca dea manuscriii pemum Ue In cdllecdon Mortcau k la fiitdio- 
thiqtjt; Naiimutk: Momuaents Hoi XXIII (1919). PP 141—15^- 

T^y Msil ambca ^65 And 3467^ 

144. E. Bwcuicr* op. at. pp- 1J9— 

1245. Notisea sur Js manu$cdis fienaos ti ambei de la CoUtcuon l^fniteau; Notices ei Ejctmiis 
dcs immscnia de In HibUothi^uc Nmionale XLI <Pnrb 1913), pp. Jig—sso. 

Mb. Sikandw-namiib II (DihlT 1316 A HJ, pp, 197—soc. 

>47. Pw- W. Die pgrajgcfa-fBljfmtgche MmktujrmaJerd II^ PI. 53; E, KCht^iL, hlmia* 

lormalcm im ialambchnn Orient: Dk Kunst deg Oalens VIl 7934), fig. 5 t. 

MS. Man. orabc 3036. 

349. OAWLAT&E1AH4 Tfldbkiraiu sh-Shu'ari {London 1901)1 Ph 350^ 

350. He began to reign in Mnxw in 1458 bui rnade HaiAi \m capital fmm 1468 nniil his death 
in. 15055 bk dominions oompriiad Xhuriafliij TukMristSnp (^dahitr^ Sktln and Mizandarfln- 

351. KhulAgai aU Akh bfli (India OHice MS. Etb^ 77)^ fol. 300- 
153. Qablb ua-Slyar III (Bomljay 1857)1 

053. The Blbur-nama tn EngUab. tranaloted by A. S, BavEOiDCii: (London 1931)^ p. 329. 

*54. Id. ppig*. 

155. Cl*. HfABT, Les Cal%ntph£s «( k± Minktinrktes de Ttmaji miiatdftym, p.t§€. 

358. Mibza Mt?HAfcfaiAi> QAZwim et L, Botn^ATg Deux documents iikdits mkttfs & B ehrfld ; 
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gold-leaf, 3. 12, 13, 19, 34i 3®i *"+ 
note 60, 

golden bookclasps, 32. 
golden letters, ao, 
grave > steles, Coptic, 44. 

Greek paintings, 13 . 

Greek tomb steles, a6. 

guild of bookbinders in Turkey, 98, 

tis-Styart 7St 
al-Haliaj, sect of, 2, 32, 
halo, 66, 

Harat school of painters, 37* 72, 77- 
Harai al-Husayuiyya, 3*- 
al-Hariri. of, iOi 14* 64, 

69. 

al-Hasan b, 'All b. *Abd ar-Rahman 
al-Yaziiri, t. 

Haydar, 95, 

Haydara, Abu TamTm, 6. 
head pieces in manuscripts, 18, 
headings of the chapters in Quran 
manuscripts, 97, 
bean with inlaid palm-leaf, 56, 
heart-shaped conflguraiions, 37, 49, 

ksi 

53- 

heart-shaped leaf, s, 49. 
heart-shaped openings, 37- 
Hellenmic portraits, 4. 

Hellenistic represimutions, lo- 
hexagons, 52, 53, 
hole-iron, 36, 41. 

Holy Scriptures, Christian, 32. 
horror of vacuum, 40, 74, 
hostility to piccural representation, 
1, 92, 96, 97, 

Hnmayun, 85—87. 

Husomrlda San'ulloh, 95* 
al-Husayn b. as- 5 a£Sr, 32. 

Hu^yn Mtrza, Sultan. 72, 75. 77i. 86. 
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Ibn Abt *l-HadsK 32. 

Ibn al-*AlqamI, 63, 

Ibn /Anz, I. 

Ibn al'Bawwab, t« 33. 

Ibn Muqla, i. 

Ibn T^itin, Mosqut ofj 6, r7i us 
note 307. 

Ibn Wahhib. 3. 

Ibrahim^ 33. 

incised work, 36, 39> 41. 57* 
influence^ Chinese, 65, 69, 70* 99. 
in^uenoe of European painting on 
Indian painters, 89. 
inicials of Coptic and Armenian 
manuscripts, 15. 

inlaid book covers, ^33, 34, to8 note 
*3‘- 

intercoursc between Central Asia and 
Egypt, 38- 

Traq, binding of. 31. 

iron, hole, 36, 41 > 

iron, tt&ee lined, 36, 37* 40, 

Ismail. Sh5h. 75-76- 
ivory carvings, 34, 

Ja'far b, Muhammad af'S^diq, 
44- 

Jahangir, 89-90. 

Kar/i/a and Oirntfa. &4, 69, 70, 88, 
101 note 19. 

Khalid b. Abi’i-Hayyaj, zo. 
knots. t8, 33, 40. 
knots, interwoven, 40. 

Kufic, 33, 47, 56. 

Kuftc, elaborate, 19, 33, *8, 5^- 
note 65. 

Kufic, mscriptions, 39* 

KflJic, lapidary, 39. 
aJ-Kutimf. i. 


l^ce-making, 34. 
laced work, 39. 
lacquer bindings, too. 
lEm-alifs, conventional, 54, 
lattice work, bands of. $0. 

30. 

leaf, acanthus, 5. 

leaf, first, of tl4 Qur'an manuscripts. 
24- 

leaf, gold, 34. 38* 

leaf with a face drawn in tt, rS, 

leaves, heart-shaped, 5, 49. 

teav&. lotos, 46. 

leather appUqud work, 57. 

leather-cuttii^. 57. 

leather end-papers, 45- 

leather fUigree work, 99. too. 

leather industry in South Arabia, 30, 

libiaries, destruction of, 33, 6 t, 63. 

libraries, foun^ion of, 33. 

li&traHiy 33 . 

lining tool, 47. 

lobes; comma-like, 17. 

lobes, crescent-shaped, 19. 

looped ^uam, 46.^ 

lotos leaves. 46. 

lozenge band, double, 113 note 316. 
lozenge, patiem, 33. 
lozenge-shaped figure. 37. 
lotzengcs. 41, 45, 46, 
lozenges, double lined. 43. 
lozenges, network of. 34. 40—43. 

Mahahharata. 88. 

Malaga, bindings of, 31. 33, 
mandorla. 37, 40. 45, 49. 

M3ni. 67. 68, 70, 75. 

M^nT, portrait of, 3, 

Manichaean an, 68. 


Manicha^an book, illustration, a, 67* 
Mnnlchaean school of painting, a. 
Manichaearts, 67. 

Manichaeana, technique of the, 13, 
Manichaeism, a, at. 

Mansur, Mir, 86. 

Man^iir, Usta^, 

pnanus cripts, Christian, T.S, 20 —31, 
36, 29 - 

manuscripts, Coptic, 15, 22. 
manuscripts, initials of Coptic and 
Armenian, 15, 
manuscripts, Jewish, at, 
margmal decoration, t8. 
marginal decoration of Coptic and 
Armenian manuscripts, 15, 
rwf^a/t 

mechanical stamping from pav 
terns, jj. 

14. 

Mesopotamian school, 64, 69, 
mintatur^, Coptic, 4. 
miniatures, Bthiopic, 4. 
mliitatun^, Manichaean/ 2, 67. 
miniatures of the Buddhist and 
Perso-Mankhaean school, la. 
miniatures, technique applied in the, 

19 , 

Miraki Aqa, 76, 78-81, 

30' 

monastery workshops, .54, 58. 
Mongol bindings, 98, 

Mongol painting, 69-71. 

Morocco leather, 31, 
mosaics, i, 37, 72. 
mosque of lbnTiil6ti, 6, 17, ita note 
207. 

mudhakki&i 14, 97. 

Mughal school, 87^3, 

Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 33« 


Muhammad fCj^n Shayltanl, 75—76, 
77 - 78 - 

Muh^nmad NiUlir, 90, 

Muhammad Naqqish, Darwlsh, 76, 
Muhammad Naqqash, Mawlana Ha- 
JI. 77 * 

Muhammad Taqi, Hajf, too. 

14, 108 note 139, 
al-Mukhtar, palace of, 1. 

Murad UT, albuin of, 95. 
muroqge^M (cf. aJhums), 14. 
mu^awwir, 14. 

36. 

Mu?afiar 'Ali, 78, 80, 83. 

KorAo (wheai'Starch), i3i, 

Na^lr ad-Din Tn^* 6^* 
network of lozenges, 24, 40 “ 4 ^- 
Nizami (Kkamsa of), 78, 88. 98- 

Oblong folio (fonnat of books), 37* 

octagon, 29, 

opcnwoTkr.; 56 * 

0(mament, floral, 46. 
ornament, geometrical, 28, 50, 
ornament, pressed with a pattern dip* 
ped in black Ink, 17, 
omamentSx bird, fS. 
ornaments, sketches of, I 4 t t5- 
ornaments, terminal, 32—24, 28. 
*Osm 3 n, 95, 

ovals, intertwined, 53, 112 note 210, 

Painted covers, 42, 43. too. 
painters, Chinese, 70. 
painters, Christian, in Stantb^l, 95, 
96. 

painters, signatures of, 6, 74, 79i 

80, S3. 

pamting, Islamic, in India, 84—93. 


painting, IslamiCj in Turkey, 94—96' 
painting, Mongol, 69—71* 
painting, pre-Mongol Persiani 61—68. 
painting, ’nmurid, 71—73. 
painiinga. Chinese, 70, 71* 
paintings, Eg)'ptian, 12. 
paintings. Greek, 

palm-tear, 33-as» 35* 46-49t 53- 56- 
in note 184. 

palm-leaf, half, 15, 36 , 41. 
palm-leaf, winged, 22-34, ^^5 

note 9S. 

palmette, 26] 37. 
paper, Chinese, 3a. 
paper-makers, 34. 
paper millboard, 47^ 49* 
papyrus, erotic, of Turin, 5. 
papyrus-leaf as end-paper, 39, 
papyrus millboard, 34 “ 37 t 39 * 

4 ^- 43 * 

papyrus pulp (used for book-boards), 
J 4 < 

parchment leal' as end-paper, 39, 40, 
43 * 44 i 46. 50* 51 - 
parchment- and akin-rolls (in Persia 
and Mesopotamia); 30, 
parrots, 9. 

pattern, chess-board, 43. 
pattam, circular, u. 
panem, cri^cross; 5. 34- 
partem, endless, 33, 51-53^ 57 * 
pattern, fish-bladder, 2$; 
pattmuj, geomctricaJ, 57, 
pattern, loienge, 23, 
pattern, mechanical stamping; from 

a. 53 - 

pattern, square, 33 . 
pattern; stencil, 39. 
panem, tendril, 33 ■ 
panem. toothed, 53, 54- 


pattera, aigaag, 43, 
payment of calligraphers, 97. 
peak, angular, 26. 
peak, central, 27. 
pearls; row of, ag, 

Pehlevi texts, 23. 
pellets, row of; 43. 
pen-and-ink sketches, 17. 
pen-drawing, I4. 

Persian designs, 24, 

Persian Kings, portraits of, 1. 
Pemian painting, pre-Mongol, 6f-68. 
pictural repr^entation, hostility to, 
t. 95 * 96' 

picture gallery of Chin, 70. 
picture of the author, 20. 
pictures, Eg)*ptian, 3. 
pictures in the Persian fashion, 1. 
pi^nres of the Prophets, 3. 
piciurtt of the Virgin, i, 
pictures, Sasanian, 66, 67. 
plates, gilt, 39. 
polygon, regular, 33. 
polygon, spherical, 43. 

Pompeian wall-paintings, 3. 
portrait-coins, 10, ii. 
portrait of Anushirwan, 67. 
portraits, Hellenistic, 4. 
portraits of Persian Kings, 1,. 
portraits of poets, 1, 
ponralis of the Sasanian Kings, 66, 
67. 

pottery, Chinese, 71, 77, 99. 
pottery of Rayy, 64—66. 6g, 
pottery of SSmarrd; 104 note 66. 
pottery of Sutfanabad, 69. 
prices of books, 33. 
prices of bindings, 3*. 
printed boolra, precursors of. 26. 
protocol leaf (as end-paper), 43. 
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puru:h^, j8—40. 
punchingi j6f i9-4*i 45- 

Qfisim *AII, 7S—80. 

U. 

quadribxerals, 39. 38^ 
quadrilaterals, arrangwrvtfnt of^ 113 
note 316. 

quadniaterals, ewo intersecting. 15. 
qufttrefdlf aa, 35^ 39- 
quatrefoit.as a bojxier. 9. 
quires, binding of the, 57. 

Qur^, decoration of, so, at. 
Qur'io roil. 107 note 121. 
ai-Qu$ayT> i. 

Qufayr *Amra, 1, 

R&inayana, 88. 

RIsbid, 52- 
EaK^at 75- 

R^yvi 17. * 5 . 

Rayy. pottery of, 64—66, 69, 
rectangle, as the format . of books, 

relations between Caitral Asia and 
E&ypti 3^^ ibS note 151. 
relations between Mustirn and Cop¬ 
tic binding, 34. 36. 45, 56-38, 
tepouas^ work. 36, 48- 
rhombus. double-Hoed. 29, 
rhombuses, 40. 52. 
rhombuses, accumulation of* 41. 
rhombuses, arrangement of* 113 note 
tt6. 

rhombusesj double-lined, 29, 
rhombuses, series of, 36, 41, 54- 
ribands, arrangement of, 45. 
ribbons, intertwining, 24, 56. 

Ri^ *Abbisi, 82, 83. 
roll-form, 30. 


roll of the revelation of Daniel, at* 
roll of Traditions, 30; parchment 
and skin-roUs, in Persia and 
Mesofidtamia, 30; Outran roll, 107 
note izi. 

rosette* 9, 29. 34, 45, $$, 
rosette, eight-l^ed, 29. 
rosette, oine-le^ed, 28. 
rosette*^ 47. 
row of atches, 22, 23; 
row of ornamental dots, 18. 
row of pearls, 29. 
row of pellets, 43, 
row of stamps, 41* 48. 

Sadiq Beg, 83. 

^fawtd school, 78-83. 
sajhia form, 49> 37- 
74^,^, joS note 139. 

^0^4, 30. 
sa/da rosette. 47. 

Sam Mirn, 79. 

S&marra. frescoes of. 1* 103 note 49, 
Samarra, pottery of, 104 note 66. 
Samarri, waU-decorations of, 17,’24 
34 - 

108 note t4K 
s^fawA (beading),, 98. 

Sasanian art, 65—67. 

Sasanian Kings, portraits of, 66, 67. 
Sasanian pictures, 66, 67. 

Sasanian silver dish, it^ 

Sasanian. tradition. 68, 

Sasaoians, crown of the, lo- 
satin (book-covering), 32. 
satin, books bound in, 33 . 

%hoo 1 , Baghdad. 64. 
school, Harit. 57. 72, 77. 
school, Manichaean, 2. 
school, Mesopoiamian, 64, 69, 


school, Mughal, 87—93, 

Mhool, &fawid, 78-83, 
school, Timund, 82. 
school, Turkish, 93-96. 
scroll, 53' 

scroll of tendrils, a8- 

scroli-^'ork, 17* 

scrolls, decorative, 3s. 

scrolls of writing, 26, 28, 99, 56. 

Sluh Mutaffar, 77, 85. 

SAdJk*ttdmat 72, 78, 98, 100, 

Sharif Shaft*, 96. 
shell-gold, 25, 

Shibitzada Ahmad, 95. 

Shifat al^Miqrad al-Ujayfl, 32, 
shoes, Coptic, 35. 

signatures of painters, 6, 74, 79i 80, 

« 3 ' 

silk (books cased in), 32. 

silks, Chinese, 99- 

silv^ (oxidized), 56. 

silver dish, Sasaniw, it, 

silver ink, 19, 

nmvrgA, 71, 99. 

sketches of omamenia, 14, 15. 

slits, series of paialtel. 36, 37, 39, 

smoothing iron, 109 note 164. 

South Arabia, bindings of, 31, 57, 
South Arabia, leather industry in, 30, 

31. 

Spain, bindings of, Jt. 
sphexoids, 51.^ 
spiral, double, 51, 53. 
spirals, 24, 35, 37. 
square. 45- 

square (forroat of books) 57. 
square, double, 40. 
square frame, 51. 

^u^re frame, double-lined. 29. 


square, looped, 46. 
square, pattern, 22. 
squares, double-lined, 29, 
squall, interwoven, 40. 
squmes, superimposed, 25, 53. 
squares, two interlacing, 50. 
squares, two in ters«ting double lined, 

» 3 - 

statnped work, 40. 
stamping, 57. 
stamps, rengraved, 26. 
siarpp&i row of, 41, 48. 
stamps, series of, 37. 
stamps with a bird, 53. 
stamps with a rosette, 40, 53, 
stamps with animals, 40. 
stamps with wtilopes, 41. 
stamps w'ith geometrical figures, 40. 
stamps with intricate work^ 40. 
star, 50. 

star, eight pointed, 40^ 41. 
stencil patterns, 39. 
stencilled circles, 36—39. 
strips of text, 26, 28 . 
studies for designs, 15. 

96. 

Sulaymin I, 95. 

Suif&n 'Alf Mashhadi, 75. 

Sul^ Muhammad, 78, 81, 
Sulcanalrad, pottery of, 69. 

Sdra divider, to6 note 103, 
Sura-divisions, jq* 23, 25, 34, 47. 
Sura headings, 23, 

SQra tftJ«, 19, 23 , 36', 
swans, 40. 

symple^ha, representation of, 4. 

Tahmfisp, Shah, 78, 81. 

Tai* (cloud form), 71. 
af-Ta'if, bindings of. 31- 
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tenoeries in Cario, 31. 
unning in Arabia, ^o, 31- 
tepestry design, 106 note io 3 . 
TSq-t-Bu5tan, 8, aj, 
Ta^n^i-Raskii^, -85. 
farrdJ^t 14. 
tarrd^t 98. 

lecbnujue applied in the miniatures, 

I a, 

technique of the Manrehaeans, tj. 
TeU eJ'^Amama* wafl-paintings of, 
toa note aj. 
tendril, 53- 

tendril pattern, 35. 
tendrih, confused, 52, 
terminal ornaments, 22—24, 
text, framing of the» 39. 
text Illustrations, 12. 
text, strips of, 26, a8. 
texts, literary, iS, 
texts, Pehlevi, 23. 
textiles, 24' 

textiles, Coptic, aj, 24, 40* 
thongs, plaited, used as clasp®, j/. 
thuiutk hand, 20, at. 
fhuiutk Rjiykdnu 31 . 

Timilnd bindings 99. 

Tlmfirid painting, 7r—73* 

Tltnurid school, f 8a. 

9, 

title-page with fi^mework, 18. 
title^pictute, ibi ti. 
title vignette, 25, 
tomb steles, Arabic, a6, 
tomb steles, Coptic, 44. 

[□mb Bteles, Greeks 26. 
totnbstonra, Arabic, 29, ii^ note 216. 
tooled work, 41, 45, 47r 57* 
toothed pattern, 53, 54 * 
traditions, roll of, 30. 


tra^^ums, 25- 

trapexoids, 25, 

trefoil, .48. 37* 40, 4t. 49. $3* 
irellis-wark, 22. 

45 - 

Tultinid ornamentation, 6. 

'fUmSr hand, 19* 

'J'urfan, frescoes of, 67, 

7 urfSn, German expedition lo, a, 38, 
Turkish school, 95—9h' 

UshmQt&yn, ab, 5, 7, 8, 14, 28, j6, 
50, S 3 . 53 - 

^ 4 ree divisions (of the Qur’an) 23,47: 

ten verse divisions cf. *a$kira marks 
vignette,. t8, 

vine-leaf (ornament), 40. 

Vijgiii^ pictures of the, t. 
volume for everyday-tise, 42, tit 
note 202, 

Wall Jan, 95. 

■wnll'dcidiratiq^ of Samarri., 17, 24. 

u'all-pamtings of Tell el-’Amanfa, 
102 note 23, 

wall-paintings of the Buddhist and 

Perso-Manicliajeah school, 12. 

^ ^ - 
wall-painting®, Pompeian, 5, 

tBarrd^itt 3 *- 

Waitrau, 92. 
wheat-starch, 31* 
whorl, 23. 
wood bindings, 33. 
wood block, J8, 53- 
wood covers, 44*^47- 
wood-cute, Flemish-Dutch i 89, iis 
note 285, 

wood-cute. Germarr, 89. 



wntinj'. biuids of, 56. 

writing, scrolls ofj 76, 28, 29, 56. 

writing'^tablcts, so, 25. 

b; Muhammad b, YahyB b. 
Abi*hHasait of Wasif, 14. 

Yanis, J2. 

Y'cinnn, bookbinders* an in, 31. 


Zigzag band, jS, 40, 50, its note 
*07. 

Eigxag bands, tncenecting, 18, 33, 

2tg2ag border, s8, 29, 

£igzag line, 39. 

zigza.g pactern, double lined, 43, 
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Fragment of an illgstratkd Manuscript 
with a drawing of a tw! as a vignette at the end^ 
See‘p.3. From the Fayyiiin. 

ViaNffA, KATIOKAt UflftAaV. ARCHPOKS SAIKEA TArTKlTS COlXaCTtOK, 
fjf V. CMAHT. Aa,Aj6ta. 
ja-X CEKT.A.O, 

PHvhJafi, Vifiiu« 
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A, AiQV4:VRACiit.^r OF A5 ILLUSTRATED COLLECTION OF ANECDOTES 

$ee p.5-^- From al-L/shmihiaj^ 

VJ&HNA, KATJOWM. LlBRASy. AJtCHSUKK KaHTEK :PAFTTt1?S COUiECTtON- 
mV. CHAKT. AK, assist 
tS'-XCSXT.A .04 


B, Selov): Pen-ORAWINc; on VELLUM 

Greek. See p.8] From the Fajryilni- 

VIsniiTA, MATIONAI. UVRABT. AiblDOKE RAJNR FArr«U« COUJ^TIOK. 

tirr,oit. 7 APj^ 5 iT. 

Pit/fiMi, Vitiuut 
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1. 

A* Cmirt, It/f: pRAOMErr OT AS ILLUSTRATED MaSUSCRIPT 
See p- 7 —8. From al-Dshmunayn. 

VtCtlTA, VATIONAt. USUmV. AKCrHOUKIt ItAlMEH rAITat;S CKlLLI&CTIQif. 
tMV. CtlAkT. A|l> . 

xnwr.A.s, 

B. Above, right: FRONTISPIECE OF AS ILLUSTRATED MANUSCRIPT 

See p,8—ja. From at-Uslimfinayn. 

vi*3*j*A, xATiDifAt i4B»iA*v, AJtCHj) oxil XAisxji eAnravs 
[»v,cuAiiT.Aii.i5;ji. 

X ClfST.A.t}. 

C SeIov.\ righir Feacment OF A iiterarv text 
wiili title strip written ai silver* See p-i-9, 

NATIOPfAi \RpilEltJSK ItAICrlClt FjUnfHl^i C<ll*t1^<?T10W 

mt. OTACT. AIL jjra. 

CET^.AaIK 

Fiimm 
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DESIGNS FOR ORNAMENTS 

A. L*fti Pek-Drawinc on Paper 

See p.r4 and fig.io, 

HAtTO^fAi, Ln^tAmy. AJtclixitritE wLAmmm f*4j^itUS cou^ctiow- 
iNW CHART. AR. a5<i4i« 

CBHTpA.D. 

B. Pex-Drawing on Paper 

See p.14—ij and From al*Usbjnflfiayn* 

VlEHl<rA« NATtOHAL AJUlFnJU^C RAHTEK PAPYRUS C^FlJ-ECTfON. 

iirv, ctf ART. AB. 

CRKT*A.O. 

































STUDIES FOR BIRDS. AKABESQUES AND FLOWERS 

A, Itjf t Pen sketch on papybiis 

See p.t 5 » 

VIKKNA, NATtWfAL LIITKAKI. AAOHI>UKft BAlirit* PAPtAOlS OOliLSCTlDM. 

WtV, Ad.PAP, iooj,^ 

IX-X Cfel«T,A.t>. 

fl. Aboift, right; Pen SKETCHES ON rAPintrs 
See p.J5. \ j. From the Fayyum. 

The iltusiradon has been put in upside down and lit order ihnL 
it may be seen prxjperly. ii should be turned round obtiin tSo".. 

ViXMKA, HATIOJUX UUAXV. ABUUnUJCB ItAtMEJt PAFV«U9 COU-I^ION. 

mcmT.A, h. 

G. UJt and r#^4/.- PEN SKETCHES ON PAPER 

S® p.I7-*TS. 

ViXJOtA, BAttONAl, UWtART. ABCUHOK* kaurk PAPXSUS COta-KCnON. 

iNv.chart, A>.#iSl4. 

Ell CBMT. A>D4 
PkaiAjafi^ i'uMMA 
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A. AUvit, uji: A MILLET WITH AMENT AL TOP 

See p-36. 

Vli:wHA» SAtlOWAt I.lBRA*1f» MillVSK rAPvUt;.* eOLUfCTMiK. 

Tttv, CBAJtT. AIL. 

X CJKNT. A.D. 

B. Ahovt ^ ^ ghi : Ami,'LET with orn amental top 

See p.a6—J7. 

VIENM Ai iJBItAJrr. AACHUCri^ COU^l^tCHT. 

ixy, pdjc^ ajl jas. 

c. ,5^/tftP. and P. nfjS#,* Fragment of a work on Traditions 

with an inscnbed border. See p.19. 

ITflS-KA, KATJOflAL LXBWtaV. AXCHOUKB PArVBV& COM-KeriOS. 

CCfA1ilT» AlL l^TA -t ^5 &474 
XI“TO CWr-A.B- 

Vimmi 
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A. AiQV^:i OikKAM^TED PAcI fHOW A Qur'AN ON VELlntlM 

See p*a4“a5. 

feCbvrrfAK t.iBKAJtV- iiASAj^cr 

■Fm-^x ciEjrr. A. u- 

Pkjcfta A* Zandr^A^ Cairif 

B. j9#*w • Title page of a Ms. of the Buroa of AuBOsiRf 

See p.iSjSS*. 

vTat<f<A> KAmffAi. usftA«v..A.r.4, rot.I. 
nAna>^iM 5 A.ii. 

Pkaio/aff4^ Vi*9m 
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TrrtE 1‘ACE 0¥ a Ms, of the Bt;Ri>A ,or al-BO^ 

See p. 35; 

vfiEjftrA, TfATtcNAL rcn^i«, 

TiATttn *34t> 

Vmma 
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Amulet, with p.ukACRAPHs divided by Desk.ns from stamps 

Seep:28. Fromal-Ushmunayn- 

vi^i^A. iiAnoHAi. utcHiiuw tAiJt« eMvetii 

IKV. CltAST. AK.Tt65. 

X CzNr.A.13. 
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Vellum ROU-, WITH A MuttiT TEXT 

with paragraphs divide! ^ omameoted designs from scamps. See p.jg, 

PsivwKsm uBRAsy. eCMOTT-aiimiAKDr ootucmii. 

x: CK9rr.A..i}. 

Phtie Jttffi, Vittimn 
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Coptic binding, with leather appliqdS work 
See p.34^ From the FayyiJtMi 

viic^A, TfATWKAz. LTBSAlnr, Aitcraitirtti RAiiUDi PAFVfitFV cotXKCTioTr, 

vtn-iic 

£^iTiajy^ Vir»M 
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A. iff(- Fragment of a Shoe 
with testther appliqui work, Gjpiic. See p.35? 

TtXNk^ aATtmAl. LIUUUIV, AACaOUKJi 0jUMXS f'AJnrKtrS C^LUCTtCMfu 

EB V • A*> FAft. I a r $a. 

ABOUT950 A, 1 >, 

B. A ^ ve . righ 4 : Fragment of a Shoe 

with leather appliqu^ work, Arabic, See p,35. 

VOtKKA. BATTDNaL UIBKaKT. AXCBDOaB AAtXXJt aAFTRUS OaiJ,n:TT 0 K, 

ijtT. ckabt, A*, ajooj. 

■t cott-A-o. 

C, Beipvo, hjt: COPTIC BINDING 
with leather appliqu^ work and mdsed work, 

lOMUOKi BBtTMJl UUUOtC tilie.iatU«ta 01 MAXVUCRTVtS. 

vucaat.Ao, 

p, ngkt: Coptic Binding 
with interlacing tool&l work and punching.) See p, 39- 

9 SAT tote All I. 1 B»AKY. AKtHUl^Ki RAJNCA PAmiUS CCJUJeOTJO!*. 
iirv«c>R.|-AF.;i05Ov^ 

CSWTi A.D- 

Lih^twy^ Pimmm 

c*; Pk0i9 L&ndM 
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A. Z^///FUAGMEjjT OF A PAINTED VELLUM ENIKPAFER OF A CoPTiC EINPING 

S^p. 43 —44- 

anUK, STAATUCKC tIUEEMr. MfTiUB CObl^lwriCMf. fV I40»> 

vu ccsrr,^ii;i 

Pk^ Sifuuiiffu Mft/iti 


I, aiwe,’ FRAOMEJrr OF A PAUfrHD VE1.LUM END^PAFO OF A COPTIC jBIKOUNG 

S«e p. 44 . 


VEXintA, KATtOKAL MBAA«V. AACtTOtTXB lOlfNXIt rATV«t;:| GpLLECTICWi 

UtV.OtL PAP. 30 $04. 

vicam.A.A. 


P ^0 fftUitnij LiWuty^ Vitmna 
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A, Arabic bending op a Qur'Ak 

with fiapv See p.4S—46t 

CAtio, neTPTiAif uratAitr, KO.tSVb 

ixcbut.a.o. 

B. andcJBtiow : Arabic bixdwc op a. Qur'an 
with remains of a llap. See p.46’-47. 

CAliw, BCtTTIAIt UBUIIV UAfiAHtr W 19t. 

Ltkmrrt 6* iMtdtfitk, 
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A, Abovf. right: FRACMJiNT OF A PAtKTiir Coptic aiNOiNC 

See p.43. 

VIBKNA. NATtOSAt. tlaitA»« AJtCttStTKK r^APVlItra CtiLU^j^pN. 

inV.7EltC, AA. Jj6. 

vm ciw,A.i>. 

B. iTewAt. right: pRACMtlNT Of A% A^SIC £^jD'PAF£k 
See p*5a, From al-Ushmuiiayn, 

truXMA, jiTAl'tOXAL LrBJURV. AMClIPtTKE AAIKIX l>AITIirs COLUCCiriOff. 

TN CMAfiT- Ai. 

X-Si l^te-ST.A.U- 

C. Ah&Vi, UJi: RECOfiSTRUCTJON 
of the drvular ornament of Inv. Chart. A r. 35650.. 

Drmring ky Niifmtmn 

r>, Bfhv/t Ufi: FRAOMBirr or a vet.ldm kno-kai'Er ok an Arabic binding 

See p.jOr 

^ICKIfA, RATIOITAI. UlUtAKV- AKCHnUKR RAIKRN rArnil* eoUJItrriOKj 

isr.rww!.^. 

X dJEtft^A.O. 

E. Bthw, right.- Fragm^v i of a vellum enp-paper or an Arabic binding 

See p,50“5i. From al-Ushmunayit^ 

VISKNA. ttATIOHAL UBIL4]l1f. AJtCltDOlUtAAlNia rAI*rMUt (WIXiCCTIMt; 

iKV.FEftC: AIL 
X CFNriA.U* 
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A. Ahve, hftt OF AN ARABIC ENU-PAFF.R 

5«; p. 51^52. 

BfiKLlW STAATUCIIE UirSESN^ PAI^¥RU3 COlpUCTmK. 

J^-WI ClPfTpA.p, 

Pki^tA Mutm, 

B. Aiotft, right RTtCoj^imiuciKiK of the oeomethical Ornament of F.12A0 

A> iVif/rntm^ 

C. Onirf!^ FftA&UEKr OF Mi Arabic FIND-FAFi^ 

See p.52—53. From Al-Ushmunayn. 

VIsNXA, ItATlOeAl; LlBIIAKV,:MamUBV *AllCUI\KArVRlrt4^>U^T)l>B. 

WV, CHART, A». *5^5J, 

X-XIOKHT. A- Ol 

Pkito/afif Virttao 

D. Bth^t RlCpKSTRUCnON or tub Ornauent on inv.chart, as. 35653. 

Driiwmg NinmoMw 
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Fraomekts of Arabic ekd-paperb 
F rom al-Ushmunayn. 

^tEMNA. NATIONAL LIBRARV, ASCHDUKK lEAifEint PaPTHUS C«hLLBCTI(^. 

CX9T.a.I># 

A lNV,1^UAltT.AR.j60k4. PUJMTIE:^ FROl^ A WOODBS ^LOCA* Swp SS- 

tiiV. CHART. Aft. 14 t)iFR£$SIO>£ FROM STAMPS. S«e p, 5l-S4- 

C iHv.esAitT.AR. 35640^. Pii.iOBRE WORK. Sfie 

O. UfV,CllAAr. Aft.35A40A. riLlCSfiBM WOlJC. Sot p^ 54,5^^ 

Vi€Mia 
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FRONTISPIECE OF A TR-^NSLATJON INTO ARABIC 
Awribed to Johaa'nes Grammaticus. 
of til© first book of Galen's ireatise on Eli-ctuartes. 


The central figure in the picture probablj^ represents ihe prince for whose library the 
manuscript was written and illustraied. An attendant immetiiately behind die prince, 
holds some kind of standard, while another attendant, opposite to hint, bears the 
royal sword in its scabbard; in balconies on either side are servants, — on the right, 
a cupbearer and another holding a bird (& duck or a goose)f ’— on the left & ftdconeri 
and a spear-bear^. Along the top of the picture runs a hunting scene, in which tlic 
prini^ with Ws com^ianions is depicted shooting the wild*ass and the deer, tmined- 
lately below this, and over the wooden sciten at the back of the prince, are visible the 
heads of four men who appear to be engaged in agricultutaJ worki the figure on the 
right is wieidmg such an implement as is shown in Plate 37a, I f this conjecture is cor¬ 
rect, vre have here such a representation of the life of simple folk ^ is to be in 
Plate (see above p. Uo) and F. R. Martin, Miniaiur^ Painting andiPainkrs aj 
Persia^ voLII, Plates iji, ija, where behind the enclosure in which sit the royal 
]iersonagits a labourer tilb the stiih In the lower panel of tlie piaure is a procesaicm 
of men on h ory -back and women on camels. All the figures, even the birds, have 
haloes of the type familiar in Christian art. 

^ !;| vtesaA, SAnoMAti cuwahv a-r IV, ro^ 14. 

I I ntaT HALF OF TlfC Xin CKJfT.A.O 


PkM I'WjMnif 
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A TRASS!_VnON INTa Araihc 
ascribed to JOHANNEft QltAM I^AT1Ct=S, 
or the iJtst brtoV of Galen’s treatise on Electuaries. 

A, A BOY BTTTEN BY A SNAKE CUm MtStmF »V SfEANS OF THE BFJlRlEiJ 

dF THK LAtftiia. TKEE, AND THIS GjVE.4'ANDROMACItUS THE FTRST IDEA OF THK COW* 

FosmoN OF TiiE Theriac (F0L.2B)- 

B. Sehw: A MAN BITTEN BV A BNAKE CAU3 TWO LABOURERS TO iUS RESCUE 

(fOL/ia«). 


VJSXKA,^ HATlWAt 1.I9RARV, h.T W. 

rtftST HAi-f or Tns xni cE)«r. a.j». 
Ate/r UifMfy. Vumma 
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A tbaxslation into Arabic 
AfKTltwil to JollANJTES CRAMWATICVSi 
of the first booh of Galcn*s iTcjiiisc on El^uaries, 

SKAKES BEIKG MAI»K to BITE IMAGES OF MTIN. SO AS TO EXTRACT TKJKR 

VENOM (rOL.lSB). 

B. The STORV or a snake that Rormi away, when sieut tJi* m a clae. 

I !:0 JAR OF WISE (FOT.. 138B), 

Vt{30VA» ICATIDJEAt UJMtAmV. AiF.tA- 
rU(»T HAtt OP TMS Xttl CSST,A.O. 
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3.6 

Ai-BlRCvlt al^AthAr al-BAQ(Va 

A. Ahotfs: MUHMTMAO PKEACHIXCiMlS KABEW El.L SERMON (fOL. f fi). 

ft. Bipvir ARRAKAW destroying nis TATUER'S tDOLSi SEE Qlfk'AN. XXI< 59 

[pottos ft). 

EDifjaii’HCH, uxivBftsirr uasABy. No.i6f.i 
otiEO 70 ) A.«.(|jci7-« 
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Ai-BtROKl, A1 --AjTIAR AL-BA<^yA 

A. A 6 ov€: Tke false wioPHinr, BahAfrId, TEU 4f»rc a PEASAffr that hf^ao just 

OlME DOWN FROAT ilEAVEN AND HAD BEEN ^ COMBY GOD TO TEACH A 

NEW RELIGION (fOt. 

B. ffehv): HINDUS SrmNC TDCETWM in a pleas URE^iAHOEN ON A FESTTYAL DAY 

(FOL. 153 B). 

iPIMmiRCS, ORITICHSrtT l JBilABY. NO.jSl 
n&Ticb 7 oj\a.H:(cj3oj^ 
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Al-BirOnj, al-AthXr al-Baviya 

A. PUYSICIANS PEKTORWINC Tlif: CAESARIAN OPERATION (POl-.i;). 

B. Silowj The oeao body of MAni exposed after his"execution oittsiije 
niE CATE OF THE cm OF J tTNOt-SHXFfJR (FOUIOS), 
ffiinjffBliROH* (JlflVEHSITY UBRA.DT. «0 Mil- 
t>>At«D 707 A.n. (I A. W.)' 

Pkah VititnA Md ASkrt MmttmH, .Vntr/^ Ktnduj^m 







































♦ 



AL-BinDsl. al-AthAr AtrBAgiVA 
MuhAjnmad d^Iaring ’All, who carries his celebrated twthpointed 

his successor 

smMBtrsGH, tfSirsisitT KO.ifii. roi-iM- 

i>A-rxa A.D,). 
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AL'Bmcsl. al-AhiAj! AL-BAKiiVA 
Muljiafninaxl declaring 'Ail his succftssOT. 

MVS, vmuotttiQtni ^AtiONALk 148$, rot. 87. 

_ -c g >t • ■ - 

HdUini^ COFT (FkO^OL.Y OB 11^ XYtt CSHTT* A^1>i). 
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'MT.T*12ZJ. DIwAn 

A. The poet Mv^iEzi. who wAs awRT-Porr m the service of Sultan 

SaKJAR <0B. M57 A.,D,), GOING OUT WITH HlS ROYAL MASTER TO SEE THE NEW 
MOON AT i'HK END OF THE FAST OP RaMAO^K. Tk^ l<jET WEARS A TURBAN; THE 

SaliOo prsnce. aki> his followki^ are represekteo in the 1>RESS of the 

Mongols (fol. i E). 

E, S^hw! The i>oet Mt;'tzzl reachng his imMs to the Sultan ^fol. 14); 

t^KtpOM, IMOIA OITlCe l.tBBARV* (STHi 
UATRO 7M A-O-L 

■ V ■ 
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AL-H.4RiBl, MaqAmAt 

Froniispuce; A prince, sealed cfc^-leg]ged on a throne, amonif his courti^j, and^ 
holding ft goblei in his handy^ in thr feregrounil (centre) ia an aerohat performing a 
feat of halancmg.on a rounded circular bowl. The altitude of the angels, behmd the 
prince, seem to t^ a reminisetnee of the two-wing^ Viewries on the of TSq-i- 

Biistftii (see E, HpJtZJliLu. Am Tor voh Asiea^ Berlin loao, Plate XXXUf). 

See p, 04.. 

ttSimA, KATJONAL ttBKAftV. A.r.^ 

(WTi» 734 A. R. 0^4 A.n.>, 

Phsiv jmfi, 
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Al-HakIhI MaoAmAt 

A- AUw : AbC ZAYa, aftor pre.^ching a sermqn against self-inpulgeno::, ts 

FOUND FEASTING ON A ROAST lau ANT> WHITE BREAl>; WITH A JAR OF WfNT- 

(JPPL. 68 ) 

B. S«/0W; AbO ZAYO PISCDSSIKG I'OETIIV IN THE Pt'BttC UBBARY Of AL-BA$RA 

(FlQCtfB), 

V1EJ(1*A| NATIWfAl. UBRAllY, A. f. 9 . 

PAT13» 734A,I1,(13» A-Ifclk. 

PJ^ Ltirtwy, FirMM 
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Al - H Rt." MaqS m At 

A. AbC Xayd among the revellers in the wine shoe of Ana 

(tTlL. 43 b).. 

Btloa: A»® ZaVo ASKiiio fOR ALSis, Id nffi mscinsE or M) out woman with 

TWO STARVING CHILDREN (rOL.44B)* 

VlEMWA, K*T|p9*At. tlMARV. A>R<9- 

|»AT«U TJl4 *'»*t '334 
J>M* JVa/fOM*/ library, Virtm* 
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Ai‘H ariri, Maqamat 

While the SAfiRATOR iS ON THE Rll^RlilAQE TO MeOCA, AbC ZaVO 
AHD HIS SON OEG foR FWID ANO A CtA&TEL, TO ENABLE THEM TO CONTINUE THEIR 

JOURNEY (lfOl- 48 ), 

D, AAtm : The merchant of SiN|A'r BtODlNC farewell to the coests iie had 

ENTERTAINED AT A BANQUET (FOL. 59). 
l-JKKSA, XAtlOSfAT UakA*y, A,Y.11u 
tiAT*n 7.14 A.a.(>34i A .».). 
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AL-HARttil, MauXmXT 


A. ABD ZaVD REt'OV£»l.NG bROM FEVER, IS VISITED BY «IS miENDS; HlS 

SON STANDS BEHIND HtS FATHER^S PILLOW (fOU^O). 

B The NARRATOR^ HAVING FALLEN INTO GREAT POVEm'^ SEEKS 

ISTANCE AT THE TENT OF A W^LTUY TRkVEU,ER, WHOM HE DISCOVER TO BE ABC 

Zayd, who had been richly rewawjed for composing an ^locv on the 

GOVERNOR OFX®S(FOL.87B). 

VI BlNSf A, LiiaHAltlf «< A . f j ^ 

lljiT£U 734 A.R.(1334 

pJiut/e A'afnimt hihrary. Vituna 
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Nizami, Hatt PAYKAtt 

Bahram Gur cTchibiting bis skill in shooting' lo his Intist, Fima, who is seated on 
a horatr tn the c^tre of the picture, The signature ''Blhzad" may be seen in the ex¬ 
treme Icft-buid comer, at the bottom of the picture. 

T9KX, HSTSOKimAi^ MCSSmc OT AST. 

Pzksi-A.s US 3 . ltd. rt>L. 17^. 
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Khamsa^ 

NQshIrwati and his miaisier. Buzurjniibr, Tiding past a ruiro^ palace. 

See p,8o, . 

■■ _ 

WUTWU DEPAHtMEifl or WAifTTBCKlPTf, CM. aS&S, 

Pit>rfiArfttit uitts(f»t9r$^ tpnilm 
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NizAmI, Haft Paykah 

Bahi^ GQt visiting tlie Princess of India m the B[act Paiace. 

^ *1 

B£JtU!f. rUBTOSlSCMB ST4AT5BIBUCmmC. DtE2 A+FOU-Ti FOt^ SO^t 
ribOtkABLV ^ILY XVI 

Phtt9 Sertiti 
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IlJUSAYN Al 'JUsiUrt, RaW^AT ASH-SHVIIADA 
The sale of Joseph in Egypt 

BCKI^J IfllttlsaiBCM* WATOTtttJOTHaa. OBCl ^ TOJ- *fl. 
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HusaVn At- KAsHiff, RAwpAT ash ShuhadX 
TiM* Wife af Harith Imploring her hSband to spare the lives of ll« children of 

Mtislim, the envoy of Imam Husayn, 

BERLIN, WHtUSBlSCHE HTAATKBiRt.WXMlEa. Oll^ A, r03».£t r0li,l4^f 

Pk0l6 Btriin 
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AT.BLTVi OF ^ijLTAN MURAD Hi 
A Safawid prince, wearing^ a gown of figured vdvet, 
leaning on a staff and rmmg and riding a book. 

VncNKA, JfATlOJTM. UBiUtV, HHtT. JJJ, FOU. 

--'fib" ■ ■ 

VkitM 
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Album of Sitltan MvrAo fll 

The entraoCf to the har«m <if the patace, the from of u'hitb is itecorftted with colour¬ 
ed tiles: the ladies are looking out of a balcony, while a female servant at the door 

speaks to one of die door-keepers. 

VIESHA. WSTIOHAI. UBRAflY MJXIV JIJi fOt, 

PhuN Rwwa 
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Ishaq B.laRAHlAi a^MA^srs r Khalaf ax-NIsiiapsrI 
Qija? ol-AnbiyB (Bttfgraphit^ of thr Vrophufts) 
Nc*i>h m the Ark. 

sBiu4Kt •TAA‘ntBriU4i>iHBK.jp»x A. rot j, eai- 33. 

pATEO qSit A- K> (*i?7 A,^.^ 

J’M/i JBfrtifi 
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bJurAiiim H-MaNBOR B.KHAUVF AN-NlSHAPORt 
Qi^ al-Anbiyi (Biographies of the Prophets) 

Abraham, just about to sacrifice lamael (whom the majority of Muhammadan 
commemators substitute for Isaac on this t^caaston), 
is checked by the angel who brings a ram. 

HKILIN, |lttV(;«SlSCHK StAAlSB»91.)0T(iSK. OIZZ A.fOti.ai 
IMTiio A. M.(l 577 

/’itf/F StiUUti4M*taluk, 
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IsHAg B.ISRAHIM B.MAif5CfR B. Khalaf AK-NISHAfOrI 
Qi'sa$ al-Anbiya (Bipgraphws of the Prophets) 

J^cph discovered In the well by the ser^'ants of the merchant travelling to Egypt 

atRUR, TastJSsncKi cTAAmnBuoruca. ^L.55a 

DATGP ft 84 A. (1577 *• a*) 

Pk 9 f» StaiatkiiliMktk^ Strh» 
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Firdawsi, ShSh-nAma 
Rustam ai die couti_of the ShSh. 

HKKUM. piKirssisrits irrAATsaraiJOTHSK. iMits Aj fOL.ffti- i^j. 

lao} A<H.Ct593 A-lk}- 

Phatfi maalihiiltetkfkt StfHn 
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NizAmI, Khamsa 

Alexander comes upon the auditoiy of ft ffitiglous teacher who has sinitiefi his 
hmt^ with insemibility as a punishment fin* their lack of attention. 

JlDIW, ACCADEUtA on:] UHCEl, US. A> 9. rOL-iOj. 
coFiioj ABOtn 114a A. b. 

Mirtiiimit Romt 
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MlRKLfWAND. RAWPAT A^-SAFA 

Marriage r^oicmgs in the rei^ of Aip Arslan (1063—1072 A. D.), 

f-iiiVftKscHfi sTA^t^nrpit-iQTMM^ ffs.rat« t 69 j 

1:4^ A. t>. 

/Vlo/O ^^mtshihtwikrk^ Rtrfin 







9^m^^dk*ii/Wd^i/j * ’/faI 
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MjRKttWANl>, RAVs^PAT A$-SafA 

WUen Sultan Tuku^, Shah of Khwarucm, in 1192 inaf*:h^ on Rayy to attack the 
SaljutjSiiUan Tujfhni, BahS ad-Dln Muhatnmad, great grandfather of the hisiorian 
JuM-aynl, recited a quatrain in his honour f this ddjghtiod the Shah that'he had 

it sung to him vhile he sat drinking wine, until tie emptied a ^hole wine>jar. 

Binn.lKi ^TAAT^aiBMoraKK. on rQi_i4aa> 

COfUED t6Ci4A.O, 

SAu7tJsApiU(4r/'iA(j Mfi'Ii* 
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MlRKipvANl), RAWT>AT AS-SAF^ 

A convivial gathering. 

fiSItUM. PSt£US31Bt:iT¥ ^AA.T'BfllSLWliKm- 01. FOt^ io^Ti 
Ci>Pi&£l 1604 A, 0 . 



gilSfJ^ii>v‘'^i^B 
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'('A 'V 'V if9t udiLiro 

•t» “ifM ‘llSi «vtwit4n4*iift 'rWworjty'K nr>e»4iuai’idiu 'Kiiiy.t 

‘UFiu pfojiy 

ISYaaV. YZttt 
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7i 

fCHUSRAW ANO ShIRIK 

IJtustrat^ by Rtipa *Ab^*ii 

A compLeie descnption of Aw MS. i& in TA^ Bui'iingim Maga^'tu, 

xiocvni (19^0), p.fiiff; 

Khilsiaw enteit&iiied by Shlrfii, 
ajuTH Kic3isT]«OT«^(.iBiiJ^ar or tnn vrcTOBW Aim AURtr kusvcu, 

Tttl£ mLOrlltUtt Itu*i THU DATS A. &! (t6Sc;i A. 1^.). 

Pk&iA t/ /Ar 
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N|2AM1, KHUSRAW AMD ShIkLV 

Illustrated by Rita ^AbbasI 

KJtust^w inJbaitlf his ekphani trample oni the I>ody a{ ibe fallen enemy. 

EDirrM KEMsiNrrroN, libkarv of TUE.viirrou.k ako ALs^itT kuskumi roK^i 

bAtKH 1091 A,tA(ltiSoA.l>Jt. 
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jt/ fit Atm^rmm 
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'^ND SlilRlN 

Illustrated hy RUi 'Abbaar 
Shmn gi^'ing Farhad a cap of w^‘r to drink. 

SOUTH asMUSOTHNj LnitAliY OF THE VICTORIA AVV At3UT HUlllIU. FPI- 1^. 

imT^ iLo9lA.K.{l£8eA.oO. 

PfM* /Jte Mitstum 
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9 f X»4lp.*> Jll. 
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Nl2ilut. Kuuseaw and SuLrIn 

Illiucnued by Ri^ *Abtas! 

Khuamw, on an hiinting expcditi^, vialts the castle of Shli^n. 

SOUTH KEHSmCTQN, UBIAHV OF TaS VICTORIA AXO AUJERT IUCJ3RU1I, FOA. I £6; 

iu.m> 4091 A. «u a.Ol)< 

/!*«# 4 ^ tk* 
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PORTRAJT OF RIZA ^ABBASf 

BY Mu’tN MUSAWWIH 

See 7 ’j^ JoiirnaL<Sif Indian Art XVIJj Na 135, July 1916, p-69- 
The inscnpticm Is as follows:. *'The portrait of my late master, who has gone, co hi* 
rest, on whom God has had mercy, Ri^a "AbhasT the painter, known by the name 
of Ru& 'Abhaa Afth'w (?)r it was painted in the mpnlh of Shawwal 1044 (March 
*^ 353 * the month of Dh 5 *!-Qa*da of the same year (April) he passed from his 
iiansitory life lo the Jijfe etcmal^ and thi* jKimaii was &iished 40 years later on the 
14th of the month of Ranu^ii of the year 1084 (34 Decembrr, 1673). in ajotmrdanw 
with the wish of my son, Muhammad Mu*ui Muiawwif 

(may his sins be forgiven 1),’^ 
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Path *Al1 KhAn Kasm? 

the wurt po« of Path *Aii Sliah. King of Perak (17^7^1834). Shihi«fihah*ikma 
Path *AB Shill on tiis throne receiving rcNenue, 

l^CK>N> omOE LtSTlAJIT. ttHl rOL Ji- 

fk9(9 S, ApwjAw 
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PWNCE AD-DawiA 
by Mi^‘'Abu1-H4:san Qaabim.j 

LOJCOOtt. MCFSet/M, 4)£S*AJlT3tKXT OP WAMUKUlFTS, ALBtlU 01-49^ 9.<J. 

ABOUT TKi: unmu or thi. ux curriiKv. 

Pka/ti Jtr/istt 
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FiroawsI, ShAh-nAma 

Rustam shooting Shaghad, through treacheiy he and his horse had 

into a toncealed ditch and i»ad become impaled on the spears set up in 
ttRMw, FbwssisCHB sTAATssraijOTBSK 70i..t7a. roU4>i> 

PA^6 S/aart^VitfM. Mtrtim 
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Firdawsi, ShAh-.sAha 
Qaydara recetyihg'ihepcitmit of Akix^de^ 
buuM| PfcsviiiiCHX itAAt»niut>T0is. uAr«i-t7i, roi„44A 
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FINCAW.SI, 

Alexander is entreaced lo .jive help against the i»v^c hosts of Gog and Ma^g< 
BttRtiN, p*Et}flfli9c»ut stAATsaiiLim^fc. o*-w>i„i7a, eou4sSa. ^ 
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WAQrAT-l*BABURl 

tranfifated frorri Turki-intp P^raan by**Ab<l ar-Rah^. 

Biiiur layinif out a gartkti in a vitlage iitof KabuJ* 'Thejti is a plea^m halting 
place outside under great planes, green.'5ihady and Iwautiful. A ont^nftiEJ-streani, 
Haring trees on both banks, flows conatanily through ilie noddle of the garden; 
formerly its course was tig-iag nnd irregular; I had it made straight and orderly i' 

so the place bcc^c very bmutlfuL'' ^ 

The thmslaiisj by S. A. BttviCRtDCF, p,3i6. 

toaooa, BR(T)gii Mussiut, osTAtmifeNr or UAHusctirts, ot. ^{714, toL. tSea 
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A^T'r,4lASAJi NAdjr az-Za^Xn 
jahan^fr tioldinf; in his hands n portrait of hi* father Alcbar. 

rAK^ jcitr 

/ Jr 
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84 

AmIK KHUSBAW DlHtAWl, KliAMSA 

The poet presenting his work to his ptatOoi), 'Aia Muhammad Shah 

Sulun of Dihtr (1396—1^16 A. D,). 

As this picture, which occurs at die end of a poem, was painted three ceniuries 
later, the representation is, of course, purely imaginery, 
aKlIl.TN, FfeKUMtaCHK srAAT^BLflVTUta. QR.roa tSTft, r«L 4J. 

COPIED SfPORB IDTfA.O, 

Pk«fo SutattMiMM, BtrHn 
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AMlit Khusraw Dmuwl^ Khamsa 

*rhe same as on Plat* 84, sdmewhai diffcf^ntly create. TIim pkture, iitec 

that on rt(1.43, oocun at the aid of a 

fisKUN, PRtcsw9C«K rcAATsmmjOTHeic o*. fpl. iiiS, 
caneo sarou tOif ^tt. 

Phak SiMithihliPtM, Strli» 
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AmIR i^USRAW DIHLAWL KltAMSA 
An artificer, oamed Hasan, impnsaiied for defrauding his sovereign, 
IS rescued from the dungeon, by his wife. 

Painted by H^him. one of the coun-painters in the reign of Jahangir, 
iiiitUN', rrAA't^siaLtOTHi^ o«, tfOL. i«7S, rat; 1471. 

COPIED Vir.rcsK% 1A17 A.n. 

Photc StaaiihthlivtitA, Strfm 
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Amir Dihi.a'wi, Kjjamsa 

A youth who ha» lost his way in the forest tells the story of his wanderings. 

BUUN, ruvssucua STAAtSntlUCTHSIU UllLU7i, rtJU IS 7 . 

oonsn asmitK 1617 n. 

Srf/im 
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Portrait or BAqir !^an (ob, 1637) 
a Persian of noble birth, who took service in India under the etnftefors 

Jahihgffr and Shah jahan. 

Painted by Bokhand, in the reign of Sh&h Jahan. 

LOHOOM, IHECA OrrtCI UaiAtT, jOHKSOX «0t,LXCTI07l, ^V, ^ 

PAWm Jt. S. Fitmini, Lnie* 
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Portrait of MiakA KaiiA.^! TIraaoA2 

lAXOOH, IKDIA. ornCM UiMAMt. JOHttMm COLLtCTtOH , I, IJ. 
/f, Zmm^9 

























































































PoRT^T or NawAb ASj^ KbAn (ob. 1716) 

fAvrourite noble of Sigh Jalwn. and [ai«r diief minister of AwrzmgiItT. 
tOMOOM. i)CDiA orrice usjiakv. johmoujt coi:J^cnoir. i, ij. 
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POKTIMIT or HOSAVH yX&HJi TsLaM KtiXs ROiU 
form^ly Btgtar^g uf al' 0 a^^, srho fled Into India tocsca{>c hf»t * > g by tbn 

Sultao of Turkey; he was kindly tcotived. by Awfangzib wha made him governor 
of Malwa; Ke was killed in the war against Bljapur in 1676. 
lowtKWi MfUiA omes upkakv. joaBaoH caLLBCtum, !. »i, 

PJutfO jff* 
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The FftiNCE iHTRomraNo hia r«itY tRit>E to ms Tather. 

LORlIOlr^ Dltiu Oftici tlHAKyL joMitOM COUJkCtWM, XXXV^ tu. 
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From a MS. op KausRAW Aia> ShIrTn, by Shav^iI 

A. SulRlM LOOKING AT THE PORTRArT OF KHUSRAW (POL. 17 >« 

FarhAD CARRYINC ShIrIN AKO HER HORSE (POL.lSa). 

UOnMMt, CBlTt£El uuiistltt. SiMATIUtHT Or WAKDfCXXPTSi OR STOS. 

PRQBAJ9L.T <)r TB|f LATTEl PART OT THR XY «»TURT. 
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TutC'l PX5ta-NAMA 

Kftn'an PSsM marchm^ through thf; provinci? of Rumilt in March 1627, in cirder to 
pill down the brtgsmds that infested it, and being welcomed by the inhabtcauts. 
umnon, aurun vvitru noACTKatTr or iiAtn> 4 «ajrtB. 5504. rm. 

ABOITT t 63 oA.n^ 

Jii*Ttr«t9Tii L9n49n 
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FROVT COVTO <sr A HINDlNf. IN BLACK UEAT»£A 
with traces of golcFpi«saed marginal Iit»cv 'Fbe comers and medal I ion^re filled in 
\^’ith dabomr filigrre work of gilt leather, supertmpoeed upon a ground of rose 

and azure bhie. Sire 40,2 x 35 cm. 

VisaMA, ACSTWAM rOfl AMT Afcl> ijmCSTAV. ISV. so. 

fVimAntj^iir, Fwnw 



V. 
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lOO 

COV£R or A QlFR’AJf 

SrowTi 1^)^ with |^)4'pfesstng, Th*j cenlw j>Ane]s are filled in wiih a dclicatf: 
fioral trellitt paitcm. Along the outer IxsTder, in a hold Nftxta'Itq cluirRCier, 

XCIV of the Qur’in. Shee 49 X 33 tan, , 

-F, ^ .. . -jj 

Fkff/^ rtenna 

























































TOT 


The Ikneh Cover of Plate too 

covered wiih ;i deticaic latcke wortt made of tliin jeather superimposed tipoti R 
1^11 od V2iioiuly,.ooloutedi blue'and red'and gold. 
viwitAj eoLurrioN oi ml rioMML un>-tif|. 
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l^CQCTFJt BINlJlNG 

msule by Jiajl Mt^ummajd Taqi of for Najir ad'DTn Slt5J» uf FArrtia 

Tlt^ colmir ih^ bock^uund b yeUyw', vt'^ch blends tormtcuausly with the gtild 
work tliHc iL. Red. blue atid yrilnw are used ftir the cirt'ks that Tom 

of the central deigni and black is also skilfully u^bol cuntiasL, Tlic bolUer 
inacrjptiofts am in guldjtJn a bbek lHtickgmund« whife tlwc in the 4j>blung paneb 
in the bordera air written in black lafitn *jn a gtiTd hackgrcunil. Sire 33 x 45 ctHc 

VTSXna. AniTTmTf MUSiUM mJ) <MI’t (XOUBTRV TPIT,^,?? (t.Mj) 
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tAC^Ctll BlMtUNG 

b 1 $q by HajT Muhaimnnl :}9,i x 44^- 

VIAMXJL. AlSlTMlAJi MOCUM fOM ARl'AJtD TKCtl^rTIlT, Tinr.Kli. 1141 (44^1 
I S|«4-fl.(i£54 A- 
Pkitfit firimk^tUnh y*tmmd 
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Ttl£ l»!ilOC or A UCQlTCt JltNOtNQ 

by Hajf Mu^intuad Tai]|. A yellow bisj tnthio n bordfx crfi 

Silt t4X^Ji8«fn. 

ViKMWA, MDMtlH f Olt AiT AjUf'UttltSTft^ 
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OF THIS EDmOK OF THE IfiLAMTC BOOK S7S KOMBERBD COPIES PRINTED, 

THE TEXT WAS PRJVTED BV AUGOST PRIES IN LEIPZIG. THE BLACK AND WHITE 
COLLOTYPE PLATES WERE EXEGDTED BY F.BROCKMANN A,G. iK MUNI^ THE 
COLOURElTaiLLOrfc'PE PLATES B^Y MAX JAFF£ IN VIE;^A^ TME BrNDING WAS 
r ABHT-gn OUT BY HUBEL A DENCK IN LEIPZIG 
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